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LECTURE I. 



ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 



In Christianity we find all the truth that may be 
derived from external nature, and more — all that 
may be discovered by our purest reason, and 
more. It confirms all our ascertained knowledge, 
and superadds a knowledge and a wisdom of its 
own. Truth is one, but its developments must 
be progressive, and its applications manifold. 
Natural intelligence comes, both to the individual 
and to the race, by slow degrees ; and the super- 
natural is only as its sequence, or complement. 
These two must be in harmony. Both, conjoined, 
present the whole truth accessible to man con- 
cerning his destiny. In this truth, our sin-worn 
— sorrow- worn nature may find rest ; apart from 
it, existence is a wide sea overspread with cloud, 
and storm, and darkness. Such is the general 
idea which it will be my object to expand and 
sustain in these lectures. 

If this view of Christianity be just, we may 
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2 ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 

safely appeal in its favour to the iBtelligenee of 
our own time, in coiumon with that of all past 
time. The natural discernment and the moral 
consciousness of man have ever been the same. 
Our civilization may embrace much in a peculiar 
degree repugnant to the design of the Gospel. 
It may embrace much considerably in accordance 
with its nature, and favourable to its object. But 
the facts in our intellectual and social state pos- 
sessing these tendencies, have their roots widely ' 
and deeply seated. The causes which affect them 
are many, and such as no man may bring under 
one category. To judge rightly' of man as he is 
generally, and of the causes which have made 
him what he is in any given connexion, it is 
necessary that our thinking should be the reverse 
of the contracted, and diat it should not be found 
resting on the mere surface of things. 

The Pulpit belongs eminently to the popular 
teacher. Its power depends greatly on its being 
so regarded. Its great business is with the ge- 
neral and obvious necessities of our bewildered 
and struggling nature, and with those answers to 
its questionings which lie as on the surface of 
the Gospel. It has its work to do amidst the 
homebred experiences of humanify, and has to 
commend its truth— its simple, but potent and 
living truth — to those experiences in a manner 
adapted to them. In the main, it has the view 
of man, and of the good possible to him, which 
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no philosophy can mend. Millions of our poor, 
and of our sorrowing ones who may not be reck- 
oned of that class, could part with almost any- 
thing better than with the solace and elevation 
ever coming to them from this source. Rough 
and care-wrought hearts yield to its soothing and 
its power as to no other influence. We have no 
wish that its matter or its manner should be ma- 
terially changed. But we are persuaded that the 
ordinaiy services of the preacher require to be 
supplemented by discussions, which, without really 
ceasing to be popular, may embrace investigations 
somewhat more excursive and thorough than 
would be deemed appropriate to the pulpit. Our 
intention, accordingly, in this course of lectures, 
is not to depreciate any wise department of Chris- 
tian agency — ^but simply to contribute something 
towards imparting to that agency a little more 
breadth, and a little more adequateness to the 
exigences of the times. For it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that an age so fraught with 
novelties as our own can need nothing more than 
the old truth set forth in the old form. It has 
its own illusions, requiring to be counteracted by 
means of its own wisdom. Speculations adverse 
to religion, and to all the interests dependent on 
that great interest, are no longer restricted to a 
highly educated few. In new forms, and through 
new channels, ihey have descended to the reading 
multitude of our times, finding with some a too 
cordial welcome, becoming to others the occasion 
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4 ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 

of much perplexity — of meutal suffering, only 
the more costly from being pent-up rather than 
expressed. By taking this somewhat new posi- 
tion, we would fain address a word in season to 
both these classes. 

The Characteristics of our age form the sub- 
ject of the present lecture. These must be 
studied, if we would know how Christianity has 
become such as we find it — and if we w^ould know 
how to act with wisdom and effect in behalf of its 
interests. The characteristics of the age are the 
forces of it, for good or evil. They ai*e not mere 
abstractions, but embodied realities, and realities 
in action. 

No man questions that society^ in common with 
individuals^ has its characteristics. Nor is it de- 
nied that these manifestations vary in different 
ages and countries. We are all sensible to the 
individuality of mind. We feel that, while sepa- 
rate minds may possess much in common, in no 
two minds will the apportioned and relative state 
of the powers possessed be found to be precisely 
the same. The affinities may be great, but the 
differences will be real and perceptible. These 
differences may be traced in part to original con- 
stitution and temperaments — in part to education 
and circumstances ; but, come whence they may, 
they are sure to exist, and they constitute in the 
mind what we intend by its characteristics. 
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These shades of peculiarity may be so faint, that 
some study will be necessary to detect them, or 
they may be so marked as to be seen at a glance. 
But, delicate, .intermingled as they may be, the 
man who searches for them may find them. The 
countenances of our race, like the clouds of hea- 
Yen, are ever Jihe same and never the same. So 
is it with mind. It has characteristics which are 
common to the race, and others which distinguish 
tribe from tribe, nation from nation, and man from 
man. Nor is it possible that our attention should 
be given to an object more likely to reward it. 
The causes which give existence to character 
embrace the germ of all history; and in the effects 
of character when formed, we tfee no mora than 
a natural development of the tendencies which 
belong to it. 

Early in the present century, a philosopher, to 
whom great sagacity is attributed by his admirers, 
published a volume of lectures on ** The Charac- 
teristics of the Age.'^ But these discourses, while 
promising to place before us the distinctive fea- 
tures of the times, are based on remote ct priori 
reasonings, supposed to be wholly independent of 
our time, and of all time. The faculties and 
tendencies of his own spirit are taken by the 
writer as forecasting with the most rigid certainty 
what the history of mind in the whole species, 
and through the long stream of ages, must as- 
suredly be. By a process described as purely 
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metaphysical, and independent of all external 
phenomena, either past or present, our author 
has arrived at the conclusion that the progress of 
the human race consists — must necessarily con- 
sist — of five stages. These stages or epochs are 
thus described: — 

*lst. The epoch of the unlimited dominion of 
Reason as Instinct: — the State of Innocence of the 
Human Race. 2nd. The Epoch in which Reason, 
as Instinct, is changed into an external ruling 
Authority; — the Age of positive Systems of life 
and doctrine, which never go back to their ulti- 
mate foundations, and hence have no power to 
convince, but, on the contrary, merely desire to 
compel, and which demand blind faith and un- 
conditional obedience : — the State of Progressive 
Sin. 3rd. The Epoch of Liberation — directly ^ttovn 
the external ruling Authority — indirectly ^ firom the 
power of Reason as Instinct, and, generally^ firom 
Reason in any form ; — the Age of absolute indif- 
ference towards all truth, and of entire and un- 
restrained licentiousness: — the State of completed 
Sinfulness. 4th. The Epoch of Reason as Science; 
— the Age in which Truth is looked upon as the 
highest^ and loved before all other things: — the 
State of progressive Justification, 5th. The Epoch 
of Reason as Art: — the Age in which Humanity, 
with more sure and unerring liand, builds itself 
up into a fitting image and representative of 
Reason : — the State of completed Justification and 
Sanctjfication.^ 
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' Thus the human race begins in a paradise of 
Instinct^ when knowledge is not; and ends in a 
paradise of Reason, when knowledge is perfected. 
How a state wholly without knowledge can be 
consistently described as being at all a moral 
state, is not easy to understand. But, allowing 
this to pass, no one will deny that there have 
been instances in which society has grown up 
from a condition exhibiting the reason of the 
multitude as barely distinguishable from mere 
instinct; nor is it less certain that this stage has 
been followed by a second in which the reason 
of a few had become an external authority to the 
many; and this by a third, in which rebellion 
against such external reason has been followed, 
for a time, by rebellion against everything reason- 
able. It is easy, moreover, to understand how 
this anarchy of reason may prepare the way for 
a partial submission to its guidance, in the- form 
of science; and for a fuller submission to its 
authority as science becomes united with art 
But why this conceivable course of things should 
be described by the strange phrases employed in 
this case to denote it; and on what ground all 
this may be predicated as the destined history of 
our species — are points beyond our capacity to 
discover, nor has this writer materially aided us 
in our difficulty in this respect. It is, it seems, 
from his own metaphysical introspections, and 
not from looking to anything external or actual, 
as belonging to this age or preceding ages, that 
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our philosopher has attained to this knowledge 
of the great "World-plan" which earthly time is 
to develop. But, to us, the main features of this 
scheme come purely from the philosophical fancy 
of the writer. First, he attributes to metaphy- 
sical or a priori sources, intelligence which he 
has derived, in spite of himself, from contact 
with an external world — from experience; and 
secondly, he reasons on what has taken place 
within a narrow space, and in the case of portions 
of mankind, as though that space were the 
world, and the mind included in it were the mind 
of the species. Often we detect him turning 
aside — or rather stooping down to catch up les- 
sons from the humble school of experience ; but 
no sooner does he reach his coveted elevation 
by this means, than we see him kick away the 
ladder which has rendered him this piece of ser- 
vice, with an air which looks a little like ingra- 
titude. Often, too, when he is delineating the 
steps in social progress, we feel that there is a 
reasonable connexion between the things thus 
described, and we know that many branches of 
the human family have passed through some such 
stages of change — but we see nothing correspond- 
ing to this as embracing the whole world, as 
taking in that strange patchwork and see-saw 
affair which is before us under the name of 
Universal History. In short, our author surveys 
his subject from such an elevation, that all ob- 
jects become indistinct, and we have a theory of 
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abstractions in place of the certainties, or even 
the probabilities of history. Were it possible to 
reduce the world to the unity of a great nation, 
extruding all the diversities tha/ spring from soil, 
climate, isolation, and the like, it might then be 
possible to reason with a little like the same cer- 
tainty in respect to the probable course of the race, 
as in respect to the probable course of a state, or 
of any small number of states. But to affect to 
discover in the changes natural to some one soli- 
tary mind, or to particular communities, the suc- 
cession of changes through which the general 
mind of the species is of necessity to pass, is, ac* 
cording to our narrow and prosaic conceptions, to 
substitute fanciful assumptions in place of die 
sobrieties of a sound philosophy. 

That we should presume to speak in such terms 
concerning the speculations of so great a genius 
as Johann Gottlieb Fichte, will no doubt be to 
some persons offensive and unendurable. Never- 
theless, so speak we must; for in truth we know 
not another book where the contrast is so strik- 
ing between the acuteness which is observable in 
dealing with small points, to which the writer 
attaches little value, and the weakness betrayed 
on those more complex and ambitious theories, 
to which he is supposed to have brought his 
characteristic power. By starting from his ct 
priori ground he has become wrong upon system, 
and is right only as by exception and in detail. 
His truth comes from the it po^steriori reasoning, 
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10 ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 

which he despises — ^his errors from the a priori 
reasoning, which he worships. 

Our own flight must be much less' adventurous. 
In judging concerning the characteristics of our 
age we shall content ourselves with looking, for 
the most part, to the civilizQ^tion which is properly 
European; and, with respect to this, we shall 
begin vnth facts and appearances, and these we 
shall retain as the basis of all our conclusions in 
relation to principles, whether as affecting indi- 
viduals, particular communities, or the people of 
the globe. 

If we take up the old historical theory, which 
supposes the natural state of man to have been 
the savage state, every step in the progress of 
man from that condition to the highest forms of 
civilization has its distinct characteristics. In 
this progress there are three conspicuous stages — 
the Fabulous, the Heroic, and the Historical. 

The Fabulous stage is to the human spirit its 
age of marvels. In this respect, if not in some 
others, the mind of man is then in its condition of 
childhood. It connects the supernatural with 
everything. The luminaries of heaven, and the 
reptiles of the earth, are alike the home of its 
divinities. Appearances which philosophy as- 
signs to the action of laws, are attributed by 
I barbarous tribes to the agency of immediate, 
though invisible powers. The objects of their 
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worship look out upon them in everything they 
see, and move before them in everything that 
has motion. By degrees, some symbolic mean- 
ing becomes attached to certain of these objects, 
and for this reason men bow down to such ob- 
jects and worship them. The sun becomes a 
fitting emblem of intelligence, and particular 
animals are taken as signs of the ideas we in- 
tend by the terms — wisdom, silence, strength, 
beauty, swiftness, mystery, or vengeance; and 
through such animals men do homage to these 
attributes, as belonging to supernatural powers. 

This earliest form of superstition has much in 
common with Pantheism. It confounds nature 
with God. It does not separate the seen from 
the unseen, and worships the former more than 
the latter. Of some, comparatively enlightened, 
this may not be true. Of others, sunk into the 
grosser condition of ignorance, it is so true, that 
the invisible can scarcely be said to be appre- 
hended by them at all. In this lowest condition, 
each worshipper may be said to choose his oWn 
god, and to be his own priest. His religion is 
personal. It begins and ends with himself. 
But it is otherwise when an imaginary deity be- 
comes that of a family or tribe. With this step 
comes the rudest form of priesthood, of cere- 
monies, and of social worship. One must now 
act for more than one. Services distinctively 
priestly begin, though in a shape as barbarous as 
among the Esquimaux or the negroes. In this 
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Stage of human intelligence — or rather of human 
ignorance — there may be faith in some great in* 
visible spirit, high above all beside ; but it is to 
the lesser invisibles that worship is especially 
rendered. Vestiges from this stage of their his- 
tory are observable in all the great nations of 
antiquity. Their personal, family, and local 
deities, which were retained by them to the last, 
all point back to it. 

The characteristic oif this age, then, in respect 
to religion, is found in this supposed immediate 
and multitudinous action of the supernatural ; in 
the consequent absence of dependence on the 
fixedness of law; and in a readiness to anticipate 
the wonderful and the fabulous. Invisible agents 
being regarded as always so near and so active, 
are supposed upon occasions to become visible. 
The eye sees them in the moonlight, or in the 
cloud; the ear listens to them in the evening 
breeze, or in the thunder; and the heart readily 
attributes signal disaster or deliverance to the 
intervention of such beings. It is the stage in 
which the knowledge of man is small, in which 
his passions and imagination are strong, and in 
which all things become peopled in his view with 
the uncertain, the conjectural, and the mysterious. 
The coarse brute tendencies which belong to 
themselves, they attribute to the objects of their 
worship, and especially that delight in vengeance 
which they so commonly feel. Hence the cruel- 
ties of their religious worship, and their atro- 
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cities in war. In this stage, man is emphatically 
a warrior, woman a slave, and human existence 
a terrible struggle against demon powers, both 
visible and invisible. 

As the fabulous vtime in history is to those who 
dwell in it, so is it to those who come after it — a 
region of shadows. Tt is so to the former from 
its ignorance; to the latter from its want of 
records. Imagination has been in the place of 
science, and it remains in the place of history. 
Not that science or history have been wholly 
wanting; but the characteristic of the past has 
been in the absence, not in the presence of such 
signs of progress. 

In the Heroic age, heroes become the emblems 
of the worshipfril. The mind ascends, as in the 
history of Greece, from the symbolism of inert or 
animal forms, to the symbolism of humanity. The 
material elements, ^and the supposed spiritual 
agencies of the universe, find their most fitting 
image in the beauty and dignity of the human 
form, and in the higher powers of the human 
spirit. The characteristics of the former stage 
still in a measure exist, but it is in a condi- 
tion much restricted, modified, and changed. 
Deities are still in a great part localized. Their 
power is limited, and so is the sphere of ac- 
tion assigned to it. They are still men and 
women, and by no means exempt from the infir- 
mities common to such natures. But anthropo- 
morphic as they are, they are higher and nobler 
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representatives than before existed, of the powers 
of nature, and of the mastery which man gradually 
acquires over those powers. The skilful in art or 
science become great in their day, in common 
with the skilful in war; after their decease they 
rise to a higher greatness and mystery in the 
popular imagination; and it is not more natural 
that the triumphs of the warrior should be fol- 
lowed by his apotheosis, than that these pacific 
triumphs should be followed by a similar result. 
The men who brought skill to the tilling of the 
ground, to the culture of the vine or the olive, to 
the working of metals^, and to the constructions 
and embellishments which belong to civilized 
life, rose in this mapner above their fellows, and 
in process of time became to them as gods. The 
objects of worship, and the settled priesthood 
natural to this stage in social lustory, dispose 
men to the use of an artificial ritual, and with 
such observances comes the patronage of archi* 
tecture and decoration, of music and poetry. 
War is still the great vocation; but it is war allied 
vnth a new ^^ pomp and circumstance," with new 
rules of courtesy and honour; and if still terrible, 
on the whole it is much less brutal than heretofore. 
Courage is still the great virtue; but justice, hu- 
manity, and fidelity are also virtues. It is not 
enough now that a man be successful; he must 
succeed in consistency with certain understood 
moral maxims. Thus the barbarous is softened 
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and elevated by the chivalrous. Law is, in some 
degree, appreciated. Local deities, mapped out 
in their sphere of influence by stream and moun- 
tain, in common with their worshippers, add 
much bitterness to local feuds, and cause all wars 
to be more or less religious; but the genius which 
impels in this respect, also restrains, converting 
captives into slaves, in place of offering them in 
hecatombs, and rendering even war subservient, 
in many ways, to utility. Woman, too, has risen 
to a higher level. Man has become proud of her 
beauty, her refinement, and her affection. The 
lowest conditions of existence have given place to 
the more convenient or the elegant. Homer, the 
Ossian poems, and the minstrels of the middle age, 
depict this epoch in the progress of nations. 

The characteristics of this age, then, are the 
dominance of the war passion, but the dominance 
of that passion as allied with chivalrous senti- 
ment; with a rigorous fidelity, as between chief 
and vassal; with the early development of 
science, art, and taste ; with religious conceptions, 
which seem to find their highest object in the 
attributes of humanity ; — in short, with a state of 
advancement in all that is distinctive of a bud- 
ding civilized existence, sufficiently marked to 
become the pledge of a much fiirther progress. 

If the characteristics of the fabulous atkd heroic 
ages are thus distinct from each other, those of the 
Historical period are still more distinct from both. 
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It must be admitted, that as the second of these 
ages derives much from the first, so the third 
derives much from the second. But in both cases, 
the vestiges of the past are so far subordinate 
that what is new in the present gives it its cha- 
racter. In our present argument we have to do 
with man chiefly in this third stage of the process 
of social development. But in this place it will 
suffice, if we advert very briefly to the character- 
istics of civilization in past ages, as preliminary 
to our attempt to estimate the civilization with 
which we are ourselves familiar. 

With all civilized nations the age of fables^ 
with its barbarisms ; and the age of heroes, with 
its comparative rudeness, are alike of the past. 
In this later time nations give themselves more to 
industry — less to the sword. They become traf- 
fickers. They accumulate wealth. Law, and it 
may be, liberty, are appreciated. Science ad- 
vances : art and literature are patronized. Judging 
from the general face of things, all that distin- 
guishes what is from what has gone before, may 
seem to be so much pure gain. But with the 
good peculiar to this stage of social existence 
has come the evil no less natural to it. With not 
a few, the place of rudeness has been supplied by 
an excessive self-indulgence: the place of super- 
stition by irreligion. Selfishness and sensualism 
do not take the same shapes, but they often retain 
the same power. The stage in which the super- 
natural was everywhere, is followed by another in 
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which it is nowhere. The future, once so thickly 
peopled with its terrors, has become a blank ; and 
licence is taken to say — and to do according to 
the say — Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die. Hence, in the ancient world, the priesthood 
of philosophy was, to a large extent, ihe priest- 
hood of atheism — open or disguised. Ethical 
systems were discussed; many just maxims were 
promulgated; but the evil proved ere long to 
be more potent than the good — theism tot- 
tered everywhere to its fall, and all that should 
have given strength to the body-politic became 
powerless. 

This is the chain of evils always incident to a 
high state of civilization, when existing apart 
from the conservative influence of a revealed 
standard of truth and duty. Even in such coun- 
tries as Egypt and Asia, where speculation was 
much less free than in Greece and Rome, we see 
confirmation enough of this statement. Indeed, 
nowhere else has the course of nations been so 
uniformly one narrow round from barbarism to 
civilization, and* from civilization to corruptness 
and decay. In the East, civilization has soon 
run up into a gorgeous magnificence ; but in the 
train of this splendour have come — and with a 
progress not less rapid — sensualism, impiety, and 
the hand- writing upon the wall ! 

It is to be marked, then, as a lesson of grave 
import, that in all the ancient nations, civiliza- 
tion proved a trust much too weighty to be placed 
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in the hands to which it was committed. To wield 
90 mighty an instrament with the requisite wis- 
dom, for any long interval, demanded a higher 
cultivation of the moral nature of man than had 
been then realized. Religion did very little in^ 
this way for its votaries: while philosophy, which 
could affect the condition of the people only in- 
directly and remotely, never failed in the end to 
do more towards destroying the moral and reli- 
gious beliefs of mankind, than towards sustaining 
them. 

But while tendencies of this nature were com- 
mon, for the reason stated, to the civilization of 
antiquity, the complexion of that civilization 
varied considerably in different regions. It be- 
hoves us to be observant of these varieties. It 
may prepare us for coming with more intelligence 
to the study of such facts as belong to our own 
condition^ in common with the condition of the 
past, and of such as may be in great part peculiar 
to ourselves. 

The Arabs and the Chinese, for example, have 
this in common — that they are civilized, and that 
their civilization is stationary. But how different 
is the substance of these unchanging forms of 
social existence. The Arab resembles the noble 
animal on which he rides; while the Chinaman 
resembles his own pet dwelling-place, made up 
of many small fancies, and spread over with many 
tawdry colours. The Hindoo is hardly less ste- 
reotyped than the disciples of Confucius, both 
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institutionally and mentally. But the nations 
of Southern Asia have not been so much cast in 
one mould. If its open, plains have been always 
subject to a succession of despots, its mountain- 
regions have ever been the home of comparatively 
independent .races: while the people of the sea- 
ports of Phoenicia, and along the coast of Arabia 
Felix, evinced, during many centuries, very much 
of that spirit of industry and enterprise which in 
these later ages has been almost confined to the 
people of Europe. 

In Europe, too, the same measure of identity 
with diversity is observable. The civilization of 
Athens is not the civilization of Sparta. Athens 
aimed to combine the genius of art with the 
genius of govemment. Sparta separated the latter 
from the former^ — that her power might not be im- 
perilled by the luxury too commonly allied with re- 
finement. Carthage endeavoured to unite dominion 
and traffic. Rome, with more of the spirit of the 
wolf that had suckled her progenitors, sought em- 
pire by uniting a subtle policy with the power of 
the sword* It would be easy to enlarge on the 
affinities and contrasts which obtained in the civi- 
lization of the ancient nations as indicated by 
these facts, but space so to do is not at our com- 
mand. 

From this glance at the characteristics of the 
ancient civilization we pass to the general charac- 
teristics of Modem Civilization. 
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It is observable that every living community 
prides itself in possessing a character of its own. 
In this they do no more than their fathers before 
them have done. Every state has its own insti- 
tutions, usages, science, art, literature — and all 
are appealed to as embodying the characteristics 
of the national mind. The republics of Italy and 
Switzerland some centuries since; the popular 
municipal governments which subsisted at that 
tiipe under the imperial sway in Germany ; the 
struggle between the monarchical and aristocratic 
powers which then pervaded France ; and the re- 
presentative institutions which were taking their 
place contemporaneously about the thrones of 
sovereigns in Spain and England — all these may 
be taken as indications of the new and diverse 
characteristics which would contribute ere long 
to place the society of the modem world in strong 
contrast to that of the ancient. Of course, local- 
ity, race, climate, temperament, circumstances — 
all contributed, in a thousand ways, obvious or 
concealed, in bringing forth this new order of 
things. In politics, the great novelty in the his- 
tory of modem Europe consists in the attempt 
made to bring monarchy into harmony with free 
institutions. The ancients believed in the possi- 
bility of liberty in a state that should embrace a 
fusion both of aristocracy and democracy ; but 
they had no faith in the security of popidar rights 
under a monarchy. Beside the eminently salu- 
tary lesson taught on this point by the more 
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recent history of Europe, we may place the in- 
fluence of Christianity, the extinction of slavery, 
and the development of the industrial principle, 
as great facts which have especially tended to 
give to the Europe that is, a place apart from the 
Europe of the ancients. In respect to govem- 
ment, we are not only less dependent on priestly 
influence than the orientalists, but we are less 
bound by pedantic theories than the ancient re- 
publics. We have learnt to do a greater homage 
to experience. We have added something to the 
ancient stock of wisdom by so doing. With the 
extinction of slavery came the extension of poli- 
tical suffrage, and the development of another new 
principle in the history of political science — the 
representative principle ; while upon the difiusion 
of these humane elements of social life, and espe- 
cially upon the impulsive power of modern in • 
dustry, came the influence of Christianity, a sys- 
tem, which, even in its most deteriorated form, 
was a large advance on the paganism which it 
superseded. 

Here it becomes us to pause for a moment, and 
to mark, that Christianity, as we possess it, has 
come down to us mixed up with this wide stream 
of general history. That it has descended to us 
pure, while mingled, and from so remote a dis- 
tance, with waters so impure, no thoughtful man 
will suppose. Secular history may be accounted 
a profane thing ; but no man may know the real 
history of the church, who. does not know the his- 
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tory of the world. The history of religious things, 
apart from the history of secular things, must be, to 
a large extent, a history of effects without causes. 
The Divine author of Christianity has pledged 
himself that his religion shall not fail on the earth; 
but he has not promised that it shall be perpetu- 
ated in any given place, nor that it shall be wholly 
proof against any one form of possible corruptioii. 
His doctrine rather is, that the mission of his 
truth is altogether a spiritual mission ; and that 
his followers must not be offended, if it should 
appear at times to have suffered much from its 
contact with influences the reverse of the spiritual. 
In judging, then, concerning the Christianity that 
has been transmitted to us from the remote past, 
it becomes us to look with care to that past — 
to its general characteristics. The influence of 
Christianity on the general affairs of those by- 
gone ages may have been great, but the influence 
of those affairs upon it has also been great. It has 
given its impress to the times, and the times have 
given their impress to it. It has subdued a world 
of maladies, but it has not come forth from its 
perilous labour wholly without infection. In its 
polity, its forms, its doctrines, its spirit — in all 
these it has undergone more or less of change 
from this cause. We see it now with the signs of 
the hot wars through which it has passed every- 
where upon it. To see it as it should be, and £Ls it 
once was, we must study it in its own records. 
Of course, what the characteristics of the past 
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have been in respect to Christianity, the charac- 
teristics of the present must be. 

But in coming to the study ef our own times, it 
wiU be important to bear in mind that the history 
of society is made up of action and reaction. The 
tendencies which are strongest — those most ob- 
seryable among a people, we describe as charac- 
teristic of them. But the effect of these tenden- 
cies is twofold — partly to assimilate other tenden- 
cies to themselves, and partly to call up strong 
antagonist forces. These antagonist influences 
belong to the proper mind of the times, in common 
with the causes by which they are evoked. They 
are subordinate, but real characteristics ; and in 
our attempt to estimate the great agencies of 
the time in their relation to Christianity, it is 
important that these also should be kept in 
view. 

. Not to multiply distinctions unnecessarily, the 
Characteristics of the Age which bear most im- 
mediately on the condition and prospects of 
Christianity may be conveniently classed as in- 
cluding, in a sense to be presently explained, 
Scepticism, Materialism, and Contempt of the 
Past — together with the strong Reactions which 
these tendencies have severally called forth. 

I. In taking upThe first of these topics — viz., 
Scepticism and its Reactions, it should be stated 
that we do not use the term * scepticism ' here in 
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its strict philosophical sense — not with such 
meaning as we attach to it when applied to the 
speculations of Hume. Your sceptic in this sense 
questions reality everywhere. He has subtleties 
at his command sufficient, as he pretends, to 
sanction doubt concerning the truthfulness of the 
very faculties on which we depend for all that we 
are said to know; thus reducing our supposed 
knowledge of an external world, and of truth even 
in its most abstract forms, to a common level of 
uncertainty. To such a man, the existence of 
di, first cause, in common with the existence of 
all causes; and the existence of moral distinc- 
tions, in common with distinctions of any kind, 
must be mere questions — mere -ideas', on which 
to pronounce a yea or a nay is impossible. We 
scarcely need say, that the legitimate course of 
reasoning in reply to such men is, to admit that 
much of the ground for uncertainty which is said 
to exist does really exist; but to show that it 
does not exist to the extent alleged, nor to the 
extent necessary to justify the conclusions of the 
sceptic. The best refutation, however, of these 
fine-spun theories, is seen in the clear absence 
of all practical credence in them on the part of 
the men by whom they are constructed. 

It is true, that controversies of this extremely 
subtle nature have in great part ceased among us. 
But much of their effect remains. Many who have 
not indulged in scepticism to the extent of Hume, 
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have been taught by his labours to limit their 
faith to things which come within the cognizance 
of the senses. Everything supersensual they 
profess to regard as beset with the most perplex- 
ing mystery ; and they avow themselves content, 
in consequence, to leave all such matters to 
divines. Yielding to this temper of doubting and 
indifference, the mind falls under a spiritual para- 
lysis. Its want of knowledge concerning the great 
mystery of existence is confessed with a strange 
absence of solicitude. Even the desire to know 
seems to fade, and to become extinct. Busied, it 
may be, with endless researches in relation to 
second causes, iti rises not — it evidently lacks dis- 
position to rise — in search of a First Cause ; im- 
mersed in the material, it .has become totally 
oblivious of the moral and the spiritual. 

Scepticism, in the extreme, or in the more mo- 
dified form now described, was the great malady 
of our educated classes in the eighteenth century. 
It admits not of excuse ; but its becoming so pre- 
valent at that time may be explained. It was a 
new thing for men to feel that they'were at liberty 
to cast off old dogmas without fear of pain or 
penalty. The rebound was somewhat propor- 
tioned to the pressure which had been laid on the 
human mind for more than a thousand years. 
Hume gives expression to this feeling in the motto 
from Tacitus prefixed to his * Treatise on Human 
Nature.' Truly, a luxury it was to such men to 
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possess at last this full swing against the dogma- 
tists, and to demolish, one by one, the securities 
in which that once powerful confederacy had so 
long trusted. Time had come, as they imagined, 
in which it became them to send doubt every- 
where through the regions of superstition and 
credulity, and to strike off the chain of the cap- 
tive, link by link, until the last vestige of re- 
straint should disappear. The terror excited in 
priests' houses by these doings, and among the 
multitude regarded as consisting for the most 
part of imbecile bigots, was the measure of the 
glee experienced by the men who gave themselves 
to this new crusade. So long as anything of this 
sort remained to be done, it does not appear to 
have occurred to these far-sighted liberators of 
the human spirit to ask themselves — And what 
next ? With them, sufficient to tlie day was the plea- 
sure thereof: the morrow was left to care for itself. 
But that morrow came, and then it was sufficiently 
revealed that there is no necessary connexion 
between zeal against error, and zeal on the side 
of truth. It was then no longer a secret that this 
professed onslaught on mere prejudice, had been 
in reality a war against the basis of all conviction. 
It was then seen that with the tares the wheat 
also had been consumed, leaving to the eye of 
thoughtful men a vast moral and religious waste 
— a waste extended, by the aid of France and 
Germany, to the greater part of Europe. 

It was a peculiarity of the great change asso- 
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ciated with the name of Luther, that it was not so 
much a social as a mental revolution. With so 
much opinion to abandon, it became difficult to 
determine how much to retain. It had become a 
virtue to doubt, and the danger now lay in the 
direction of doubting beyiond the due limits. 
Excess in that direction soon began to manifest 
itself. But it was not until the Reformers had 
ceased from their labours, and old theological 
combatants might be seen leaning upon their 
arms, and weary of the fight, that space was 
found for indulging in that cold and idle scep- 
ticism which afterwards became so prevalent. 
Even Hobbes was bom somewhat too soon to 
be allowed his full hearing — and a consider- 
able time elapsed before any large portion of 
European society became disposed to listen with 
interest to such anti-Christian levities and scoffs 
as were poured forth by Voltaire, or to such athe- 
istical speculations as were addressed to it by 
Hume. But the plagues which were thus made 
to bide their time came in multitude enough at 
last, and our own age has not escaped the infec- 
tion, though the symptoms of the malady vary^ 
considerably from what they were even half a 
century since. - 

It is from this source that the spirit has de- 
scended to us, which, as we have stated, in the 
department of science, is either positively hostile 
to all religion or totally heedless of it. Certain 
facts, described as effects, stand in a certain rela*- 
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tion to Other facts, described as causes ; and to 
study these two classes of facts so as to see that 
the relations between them are of the nature of 
laws, this' is all the knowledge to which the phi- 
losophy of so'me men aspires — all, as they think, 
to which the mind of man can attain. Such are 
the limits of human knowledge which charac- 
terize the philosophical theory elaborated by the 
famous Auguste Comte. His well-known system 
begins with the abstractions of time and space, 
but in the course of its development it embraces 
all the laws of matter, all organized and animal 
existence, and takes within its wide range what- 
ever may be determined concerning metaphysics 
and theology. In effect, however, it is a philoso- 
phy of the material universe, and of nothing more. 
If it touches anything beyond this, it is simply 
that at its touch existence may wither and die 
away. It concerns itself with all causes, but ex- 
trudes a First Cause. Its universe is a suspended 
chain, wanting the first link ; a succession of im- 
pulses, wanting a first impulse ; a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, without a mechanist— crea- 
ture without a Creator ! The disciples of this 
system are great believers in the progress of the 
race ; but the millenium they expect to realize is, 
in bringing men to see that this same earthly life 
we are now living is the great end of man — a life 
to be enjoyed the more, the less men trouble 
themselves with the thought of the invisible or 
the future. This virtual atheism is proclaimed as 
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the consummation to be expected in an age of 
advanced science. The lowest kind of worship 
pertains naturally to the lowest state of barbarism. 
An elegant polytheism readily makes its appear- 
ance in an age of comparative refinement. But 
it is reserved to the age of philosophy, that age 
which is still remote, but which will surely come, 
to announce to men their complete deliverance 
from all the ills that have come upon the world 
by reason of its belief in a God, and of its expec- 
tations as to a hereafter. So that the blessing of 
being shall come to depend on the strength of 
our assurance that we shall soon cease to be — 
our greatest happiness follow from the fulness of 
our confidence that the apparent destiny of our 
intellectual and moral nature* will never be rea- 
lized — intelligence, feeling, all being no more than 
a disordered, feverish, and passing dream— night, 
black everlasting night, lying beyond ! So some 
men can love death — can do worship to nothing- 
ness, can fiing back upon their Maker the exist- 
ence He has given them.! It is a fact which 
may be regarded as indicating much concern- 
ing the spirit of our age, that a work embody- 
ing such a theory should be one of the first rank 
in regard to science, should be extended to a 
series of volumes, and have acquired a European 
celebrity. 

Of course a system which thus ignores the 
first principles of Natural Religion, must be espe- 
cially adverse to everything Christian. We are 
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willing to believe that very few of our own scien- 
tific men proceed to such lengths. But great, we 
fear, is the number whose science is allowed to 
be practically thus cold, limited, and Godless — 
an induction restricted to merely physical things, 
in place of aiming to ascend from the seen to the 
unseen, from mind in man to mind in the Infinite. 

We should now remark, that as it has been in 
this respect with science, so has it been with Lite- 
rature. Our religious beliefs as Christians are 
intimately connected with history, philology, and 
aesthetics. In the early stages of civilization, 
the laws of criticism are indefiinite, and credu- 
lity abounds. But as those ages pass away, what 
a Bacon does for science, a Niebuhr does for 
history. New tests are applied, and results evinc- 
ing more discrimination follow. Much cast-off 
history, accordingly, is now added to the science, 
once falsely so called, which has been thus dis- 
posed of. 

But here, again, the breaking up of new ground 
brings a charm, a dangerous fascination along 
with it. It is a pleasant thing to feel that we 
have exposed and put down a falsehood. But 
there is danger, from this cause, of our endeavour- 
ing to multiply the number of falsehoods; men 
are tempted at such seasons to place even truth 
itself in that category. The passion for demoli- 
tion, in common with all other passions, may 
grow by what it feeds upon. 

In fact, every stage of social progress has its 
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sins that easily beset it. In a state of society like 
ours, the tendency which especially attaches to 
many minds is precisely that which we see ex- 
emplified in the theories of Auguste Gomte. It 
is not, indeed, as these gentlemen assume, natural 
to a highly scientific age that it should be atheis- 
tical ; but it certainly is iitcidental to the weak side 
of such an age, that it should give existence to 
many sciolists and half-men capable of spouting 
after that fashion. The legitimate fruit of such 
an age consists in the reverse of such follies. 
More of the vastness of Qature is explored, more 
of her secrets are ascertained, and the deeper 
should conviction be as to the certainty of the 
Divine existence, the grandeur of the Divine per- 
fections, and the reasonableness of religion, in the 
case of all beings made capable of religion. Grow- 
ing knowledge of the created, should be as aliment 
to the growing worship of the Creator. 

Hence it is not really characteristic of our age 
to urge speculation, either in science or literature, 
to extremes. The scepticism of our time is not a 
scepticism which aims to proscribe belief in a 
God, or to thrust aside Christianity in form and 
name. It is rather of the sort which is disposed 
to look on natural religion so as to leave every 
man, in respect to such matters, very much to 
his humour. It is respectful towards Jesus, but 
only in so far as to place him a little in advance 
of Socrates. It would leave everything of this 
nature in a convenient degree of unsettledness 
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and insignificance. It is not disposed to commit 
itself to anything so troublesome or perilous as 
would be an attempt to uproot all principle, or to 
efface all sentiment of this nature. This is the 
sort of scepticism which, in its stronger or in its 
more diluted forms, has been increasing among 
us very perceptibly of late. It has little quarrel 
with you if you will only leave it to itself. ' It is 
quite willing to live without the least thought 
about you, any more than about a God, or a 
state after this, so it may be left to give itself un- 
troubled to its fetrm or its merchandize — its science 
or its tastes. It is not a state of irreligion, so 
mij^h as a state devoid of religion — not a state of 
belief of -any kind, so much as a state of doubts 
and postponements, leaving the future to be 
shaped by itself. 

But the scepticism which made its appearance, 
in the manner stated,' something more than a 
century since, and which has since been thus dif- 
fused and thus modified, has not come alone. It 
has called forth Reactions. These reactions have 
been partly philosophical, and partly of a more 
directly religious character. 

On the Continent, and even among the most 
speculative men, the scepticism of Hume was not 
more than partially acceptable. Kant assures us 
that it was the coming of this dark and cold 
shadow upon his path that first roused him from his 
metaphysical slumber. He began his labours as 
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the antagonist of Hume. It is tnie, he became him- 
self ensnared by the enchantments of the ground 
on which he entered. His first publication, the 
" Critique of Pure Reason," instead of confuting 
scepticism, only served to place it on a more 
scientific basis than before. Still he meant to do 
something towards raising men from sensualism 
to spiritualism, from doubting to believing. Nor 
did he, in the end, labour wholly in vain. In his 
later speculations, he strove earnestly to work out 
a basis of conviction, on which the great truths 
of natural religion might rest — such as the moral 
fi*eedom of man, the moral government of the 
universe, the existence of a God, and the certainty 
of a hereafter. In the mission of this distin-^ 
guished man, and in the labours of the many who, 
for a long space, avowed themselves his disciples, 
there is thus much, at least, observable — viz., that 
they regarded themselves as the antagonists of 
scepticism in these higher regions of philosophy, 
and that they opposed to the absence of faith of 
any sort on the part of the sceptic, their confi- 
dence in those primitive convictions, in those in- 
tuitive beliefs of the mind of man, which bespeak 
him as destined to live a religious life. For the 
most part, we regret to say, the Christianity of 
these men was more rationalistic than scriptural. 
Still, within certain limits, they were what they 
claimed to be — believers, opposed to unbelievers ; 
religious men, opposed to the irreligious. They 
had approached the abyss, made terrible by the 
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clouds of a universal and everlasting doubt, and 
had drawn back in dismay, choosing, in their 
measure, light rather than the darkness. [Note a.] 

Contemporaneous with this form of philoso- 
phical reaction in Germany, was a further reac- 
tion in Scotland — the country which had given birth 
to the great apostle of the doubters. But the move- 
ment in this direction was restricted carefully to a 
purely philosophical basis. The men were much 
disturbed by the thick mountain-mist which their 
great countryman had brought down upon them. 
But in endeavouring to disperse it, they were con- 
cerned to avail themselves of such means only as 
were proper to them as philosophers, rarely of 
such as would have been proper to them as Chris- 
tians. The cold, worldly, and irreligious spirit, 
which had taken possession of the educated mind 
of the country, was ever before them, and they 
were slow to commit themselves against it. Still 
they did good service. They exposed the main 
fallacies of Hume with great ability. They placed 
' the whole weight of their reputation on the side 
of the truthfulness of the human faculties, and of 
the trustworthiness of human knowledge, and 
laid a foundation on which it became not only 
possible, but obviously consistent, that men 
should raise the superstructures of virtue and re- 
ligion. 

As the result of the Scottish and continental 
philosophy, and of some other causes, we have 
prevalent among us the semi-religious literature 
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and science just now described. It has become 
in some degree fashionable, to denounce scepti- 
cism in the philosophical sense— to be loud in 
the commendation of faith and earnestness. But 
this noise and bustle ends, for the greater part, in 
nothing higher than a better kind of philosophiz- 
ing. This philosophy, indeed, embraces a creed, 
a worship, and a religion ; but the whole is very 
much an affair of elegant speculation, of cultivated 
taste — of art or poetry, viewed in their highest 
forms. Wide is the distance which separates it 
from the scepticism of Hume, and from the old 
French atheism; but scarcely less wide is that 
which separates it from the Christianity of the 
Gospels and of St. Paul. To the teaching of Jesus 
it often does a special homage, as realizing more 
of its own conceptions of the true and the good 
than any other system ; and on the ground of this 
moral and aBSthetic sympathy with Christianity, 
it claims to be itself accounted Christian. But 
the claim is not admissible. Men are Christians 
as they embrace what is peculiar to Christianity, 
and not as they embrace no more than is common 
to it and to many other systems of purely human 
origin. If Christianity be specially revealed, it 
must have its special message, and that special 
message is— Christianity. 

But it will be perceived that, as opposed to 
assaults from this source, our old treatises on 
Chiistian evidence must be in a great degree 
powerless. What we have been wont to call in- 
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fidelity is no longer mere negation — a force 
merely destructive. It elajborates its own creed, 
its own code, its own religious system. It is itself 
of the age — and, as we have said, whatever is 
brought against it with effect must be also of the 
present, and not of the past. The question of 
which Europe is now the great battle-field, is not 
so much one concerning a revelation, as one con- 
cerning the revelation. The point to be deter- 
mined is, whether the revelation proper to man is 
to be sought wholly within him ; or whether it 
should be sought there in part only, and in greater 
part as coming to him from without. By the 
form of belief adverted to, Christianity may be 
owned as divine, but it is only in the sense in 
which human nature is divine. Religions, all^ the 
world over, are traced by this philosophy to the 
imperishable in the mind of man, but in no instance 
to any such special intervention of the Deity as 
is supposed by Christians. Its praises of our 
Gospel, are always to be taken as embracing no 
niorie of it than is deemed consonant with their 
own. 

Even this, however, is something gained. Better 
the religious sentiment should err, than that it 
should be extinct. Let the thirst be felt, and the 
stream which cannot slake it may be only prepa- 
ratory to that which can so do. From apathy we 
can expect nothing ; from a sincere craving after 
a higher good, though mistal^en in its present 
course, we may expect much. There is a mani- 
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fest discontent and restlessness affecting a large 
portion of modem society in this respect. The 
very errors of the time bespeak the wakefulness 
of religious thought. Dead men make no sign. 
The living only beget noyelties. We can have 
no good from this source without its evil. It is 
the old cry, " Who will show us any goo4 ?" — 
happy the man who can speak to it the word in 
season. 

While such has been the action and reaction in 
the world of philosophy during the last hundred 
years, the directly Christian element has not been 
wholly torpid or stationary. In France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and still more in Germany, there 
has been a considetable reaction on the side of an 
historical and evangelical Christianity. The names 
of Tholuck and Mtiller, of Neander and Nitzsch, 
of D'Aubigne and Monod, may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the spiritual Christianity which has 
been lifting up its protest against the irreligion 
and indifferentism of the present generation on 
the Continent. The people represented by these 
learned and able persons have come into the 
wake of the pious men who were of the school of 
Arndt, and Spener, and Bengel. On them it has 
devolved to keep alive the flame of an evangelical 
piety in their respective countries, amidst all the 
darkness and storm that have so often threatened 
it with extinction. No professed history of reli- 
gious life on the Continent since the early part 
of the last century, could be entitled to that de- 
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signatiou^ without assigning large space to an 
estimate of the learning, labours, aud influence of 
these parties. 

In the directly Christian reaction which has 
become manifest in Britain within the last hun- 
dred years, we must embrace much that has taken 
place within the pale of our Established Church, 
and more that has made its appearance beyond 
those limits. The spiritual and earnest truth to 
be found in the discourses of Archbishop Sumner, 
was not wholly unknown to the pulpits of the 
Church of England a century since ; but for one 
clergyman who preached such truth then, we have 
more than a hundred now. With this increase of 
religious earnestness in the pulpit, a similar in- 
crease of the same spirit has been evinced in every 
department of Christian agency. Looking beyond 
the Church of England, the names of Watts and 
Doddridge, of Whitefield and Wesley, in England ; 
and of the Erskines and the Secession Church, 
axid of Chalmers and the Free Church, in Scot- 
land — all present themselves as bespeaking the 
broad and deep movement of the religious mind 
in this country, which has risen up and closed 
itself as it were, like a mighty embankment against 
the surging tide of unbelief^ and doubt, and licen- 
tiousness, and hollow religionism in all its forms. 
The minds thus moved have covered the whole 
land with their means of instruction for youth and 
age, and have sounded out such a note on the 
side of man and of God, as hath called forth a 
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healthy response from the ends of the earth — 
from spirits once wedded to the oldest of this old 
world's superstitions, from the farthest recesses of 
the savage, from the most remote shed of the 
bondsman ! Yes, there is — is, in strength enough 
to be characteristic of the age — ^the reaction of a 
better philosophy against the worse ; of a religious 
spirit which appeals to an historical creed, against 
a spirit which appeals only ta a metaphysical one; 
of a Christianity learnt at the feet of Jesus, against 
systems which assume that name without being 
derived from tjiat source. 

In such strength, however, are these antagonist 
forces, that no speedy end can come to the 
struggle between them. Our sore regret is, that 
the finest weapons, the most skilful archers, and 
the men most given to their vocation, are so 
largely on the side of the enemy. Within our 
own encampment, many who might acquit them- 
selves with immortal honour are sleeping on their 
arms, or wasting the precious spaces of a God- 
given existence in childish things, or in things 
worse than childish. It hardly admits of doubt, 
that the scale of force put forth in this Christendom 
of ours against Christianity, is in effect greater 
than that which is put forth in its defence ; but 
this fact, it seems, must be seen in some moire 
palpable form than at present, if many of our 
sleepers are to cease to sleep on, and our men of 
might are to give themselves to their proper 
work, so as to insure that the pressure shall 
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be strongest where the truth is assuredly the 
greatest. 

II. From Scepticism^ as a characteristic of the 
age, we now pass to Materialism — this word 
being used to denote, not a philosophical mate- 
rialism, so much as a tendency towards an ex- 
cessive solicitude about material interests and 
pleasures. 

In entering on this subject we are not insensible 
to danger. Much indiscriminate declamation has 
been brought to this theme. According to some 
rhetoricians, the world has never seen an age so 
sensual as the present, nor a country so steeped 
^ in sensualism as our own. This is the exaggera- 
tion of ignorance. Civilized man has never been 
so wedded to material interests and pleasures as 
during the first, the second, and the third cen- 
turies of the Christian era. There are dark shades 
of human depravity in the history of imperial 
Rome, to which no counterpart will be found in 
the history of modem London. 

Your Sybarite is a creature of all time. Given 
a certain advance in civilization, and such natures 
.come forth, like other rank products, in their soil 
and season. The pictures now secreted at Naples, 
as taken from the walls of Pompeii, and the des- 
criptions given in the early part of Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, to which those pictures furnish 
such signal corroboration, show only too clearly 
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that it is not in all respects true, that '' the former 
times were better than these." 

But ta speak of civilized men as though they 
were more materialized in their tendencies than 
the uncivilized, as the manner of some is, can 
proceed only from the last degree of weakness. 
Men sink in sensualism as they sink in barba- 
rism. It is true, as thus degraded they do not 
covet elegant mansions, fine furniture, and similar 
means of voluptuous enjoyment. But this only 
leaves them at greater liberty to find delight in 
sacking towns, and surprising defenceless villages ; 
in waylaying the traveller, in putting dishonour 
upon woman, and in surrendering themselves to 
the excesses of feasting and drunkenness, as to 
their fullest form of good. Such are the indul- 
gences, for the^ greater part, which bespeak the 
non-sensual, non-materialized tastes of man in 
his rudeness. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that to civilized man 
the characteristics of barbarism are nearly always 
softened by distance ; while the evils of his own 
condition come out in all the magnitude given 
to them by nearness. This state, however, must 
have become very bad, before it can admit of be- 
ing described as at all so bad as that which it has 
superseded. We admit that men should be re- 
garded as depraved, not merely in proportion to 
the evil they do^ but in proportion to the good 
they resist in the doing of it. And it is as thus 
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viewed that modern depravity becomes deeply 
significant. 

The idolatry of Wealth is the passion supposed 
to be naturally dominant among a commercial 
people. In commercial states, wealth is the good 
which men seek with the greatest toil, the greatest 
solicitude, and the greatest degree of self-sacrifice. 
It is that which costs them the most, and which 
they accordingly value the most. In such states, 
the aristocracy of wealth comes into the place of 
the aristocracy of birth. Your millionaire never 
fails to be a great man. The gains he has made 
embrace all gain. His success, in the common 
judgment, places him in the highest rank of the 
fortunate. The good which he has realized seems 
to possess a kind of omnipresence and omnipo- 
tence. Nature and art, the useful and the luxu- 
rious, are alike at its bidding. It seems to givQ 
power to kings, destiny to nations, and to gra- 
duate enjoyment down to the humblest classes, 
• families, and persons. What marvel, then, that men 
should value it highly. The history of commerce 
in' Africa and Asia is the history of some of the 
boldest adventures ever made by man. In those 
regions, the long-protracted joumeyings, the ter- 
rible mountain-pass, and the perils of the burning 
desert, have tested the powers of human endurance 
and human daring to the utmost. The dangers of 
the sea, too, have contributed their share, through 
all ages, towards demonstrating the strength of the 
passion which has wealth for its object. 
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Be it observed, moreover, that everything which 
tends to show the potency of this passion, suggests 
that the temptations attendant upon it will be 
many and perilous. Something more than a hun- 
dred years since, it was the faith of every good 
Englishman, that a Dutchman would rather pawn 
his soul to the Evil One than lose the chance of 
a good market for his commodities. In our own 
day, American promises are sometimes spoken of 
in terms not greatly more flattering. Albion her- 
self, too, has to bear with not a little imputation 
of the same reputable kind. There may be much 
calumny in all this; but if not sustained by a 
measure of known truth, such charges would 
be pointless, worse than pointless — they would 
rebound. 

Of course, feeling of this complexion, so natu- 
rally allied with the pursuits of commerce, is not 
necessarily evil. Even the love of money may be 
kept within due limits, and be a good. The spirit 
of trade, if compared with the war spirit, or the 
epicurean spirit, is rich in all the seeds of im- 
provement. But the passion to acquire may 
become so dominant, that its most favourable 
tendencies may seem to be only so many forms 
of its common selfishness. It is not to be denied 
that there are facts in our own social condition 
bearing too much of this appearance — facts suffi- 
ciently prominent to be in a measure characteristic 
of the age. 

The great care evinced among us about Appear^ 
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ances may be mentioned as a fact of this nature. 
In general, appearances are necessary to credit, 
and credit is necessary to success. Honesty, 
however, demands, that appearances should be re- 
gulated by means, and suggests that no man can 
risk his own last shilling, without therewith risk- 
ing many shillings that are not his own. Never- 
theless, it is clear that men often ima^e they cjan 
afford anythingbetter than to be thought poor. The 
reason of their sensitiveness on this point is no 
mystery. The amount of hazard mixed up with 
the proceedings of all large trading communities 
furnishes the explanation. The chances of har- 
vest are slight, compared with the chances of trade. 
Among traffickers, the wealthy of to-day often be- 
come the poor of to-morrow. The poor men of 
the generation growing up commonly supply the 
rich men of the generation to come next. All the 
passions, accordingly, are here committed as to a 
game — a game in which the deepest stakes are at 
issue. Men so committed know not rest; but 
they know only too well, that the slightest sign of 
pecuniary embarrassment would be the precursor of 
ruin. These considerations may suffice to explain, 
though they cannot justify, the sacrifices so often 
made to appearances. They indicate the strength 
of the stream, and pressure of that temptation 
which is sure to set in where wealth is allowed to 
become the great regulator of social position. The 
conduct of individuals, in such cases, is governed 
by known public opinion; and that opinion, as 
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thus presented, embodies itself in a worship of 
Mammon. 

Again : our modes of Educa^on may be men- 
tioned as giving further sign to the same effect. 
We say not that there is no need of reform in 
this department. It may be high time that the 
apportionment of studies deemed expedient in 
the middle age, or at the revival of letters, should 
be subjected to revision. But in many connexions 
the scale now turns unduly in the opposite direc- 
tion. Even in colleges, the bias is often seen to 
be strongly on the side of such studies as take with 
them the promise of a pecuniary return. When- 
ever the choice is left open, the spirit of the age 
fixes on the useful, which means the gainful, and 
concerns itself with little beyond. Hence the ra- 
pidity with which the science of political economy 
has grown upon the attention of the present gene- 
ration. On this subject, the church of the money- 
getters is divided into as many sects, and ani- 
mated by as much intolerance, as the church which 
professes to regard the love of money 6,s the root 
of all evil. It is in the nature of the studies de- 
signated liberal to secure discipline to the powers 
of the understanding, and refinement to the ima- 
gination — to make men familiar with large and 
discriminating habits of thought, and to impart 
dignity and delicacy to the bearing of man to- 
wards his fellow-man. But studies fraught with 
these advantages may be passed by, it is thought, 
without any pecuniary loss, and too often they are 
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passed by accordingly. Such things would not 
happen, if our test of worth had more respect to 
what a man isj and less to the things of which he 
may chance to be possessed. 

This conyergence of the passions on questions 
of gain or loss, is further indicated in the Jealous 
Rivalries which separate the different classes of 
society from each other. The relation between 
employer and employed should be that of friendly 
agencies. But the interests of these parties are 
too generally regarded as diverse. Hence their 
history, for the greater part, is either that of an open 
warfare, or of the secret combinations by which 
each aims to circumvent the other. Chartism is 
the result of this feeling on the one side — harsh 
and arbitrary regulations spring from it on the 
other. Tyranny, persecution, bloodshed, murder 
— all have been perpetrated under influences from 
this source. Sometimes in struggles between rich 
and poor, but not less often as the effect of con- 
tentions which have grown up among the poor 
themselves. By frequent exercise, the passions 
thus excited grow strong — become habit — nature. 

Inseparable almost from this constant seething 
of selfish passions is a growing feeling of distrust 
between man and ^an. The nature of men in 
these circumstances is in danger of becoming col- 
lapsed, and hard. When this has happened, the 
parties flatter themselves that only the common 
lot has reached them. Having advanced thus far, 
they soon learn to indulge in a mocking tone with 
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regard to all pretension on the side of anytibing 
generous, patriotic, or religious. They have ceased 
themselves to be the subjects of such feelings, and 
it is not altogether unnatural that they should have 
learnt to treat them as so much grimace. The 
patriot is a knave. The religionist is at best a 
fanatic. The wisest institutions are sneered at, as 
giving large promise but small performance. Mea- 
sures bearing on the particular gains of these par- 
ties may interest them ; but such as contemplate 
the amelioration of society, or the difiusion of re- 
ligion, awaken no sympathy. They are the men 
who do not confide in man. 

Now the probable, the all but certain effect of 
these tendencies on the Christianity of our age, 
must be to dispose multitudes, either to reject it 
altogether^ Sr to corrupt it down to their own level. 
It was concerning the world, as subject to such 
influences, that the Great Teacher spoke when he 
said of his disciples, " They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world." 

Still this is only the darker aspect of the pic- 
ture. To judge equitably of our age, we should 
now place beside all these indications of its ex- 
cessive thirst after material pleasures, the much 
coarser, and much less controlled forms of sen- 
sual life which the ages of feudalism presented. 
Beyond this we should set forth, in a space not 
less extended, those indications of intelligence, 
humanity, and religion, which have " grown with 
our growth, and strengthened with our strength," 
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as a ciyilized and a commercial people, which are 
now everywhere softening the evils inseparable 
from the state to which we have attained, and 
giving existence, upon the whole, to a higher de- 
gree of virtue and happiness than has ever been 
realized in any lower stage of social history. En- 
larging to such extent on these topics, we should 
still leave the age with the characteristics we have 
described resting- only too largely upon it, but we 
should, in so doing, ally those characteristics more 
conspicuously with others of a different com- 
plexion, which equally belong to it. The philo- 
sophical thinking of our age, as we have seen, is 
not all on the side of the sensual and the perish- 
able. There is a Stoicism fronting its Epicurean- 
ism'. ' Its moral sentiment, with all its badness, 
is not lower than in former times, but higher, 
ts religious — its Christian feeling, if not so 
energetic as- ip the days of Luther, is more 
diffused, certainly more enlightened, and exists 
with better guarantees for its continuance. We 
feel bound to regard the recent revivals of Ro- 
manism as one form of reaction against the 
materialism of the age. The history of Trac- 
tarianism — great as may have been its errors — 
presents another. [Note bj The increase of reli- 
gious earnestness in the Church of England, and 
the more organized and resolute efforts t)f the 
self- sustained Protestantism of these nations, not 
merely to maintain its ground, but to diffuse its 
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principles, speak to the same effect. If there be 
self-sacrifice or generosity in Europe, it would be 
easy to show that it has resulted largely from this 
reaction of the religious spirit against the irreli- 
gious. Large is the expenditure of treasure and 
of labour in favour of benevolence and piety in the 
states of Christendom, especially where the spirit 
and usages of the people are the most free and 
self-reliant. Describe much of what is done as 
injudicious, as sectarian, as anything you please — 
still there it is, so much self-sacrifice to supposed 
truth and supposed goodness ; and so much light 
thrown into the general picture, still leaving it 
sufficiently dark. 

III. We now hasten to our notice of the last 
fact mentioned as characteristic of our times — viz., 
Contempt of the Past. 

There is a school among us who talk of the past 
as though nothing, or next to nothing, had been 
derived to us from it. In the view of these per- 
sons, our own age stands wholly independent of 
all preceding ages. It does not seem to be sus- 
pected that the present, in at least some nineteen- 
twentieths of what it includes, is really the creation 
of the past. Civilization is of slow growth. Many 
long ages are needed to realize it. It has required 
the labour and enterprise of eighteen centuries to 
place these independent speculators in the condi- 
tion into which they were bom. This is true of 
all the civilized men of Europe found northward 

D 
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of the Alps and the Pyrenees. In spite of them- 
selves, their outward allotment, and their very 
habits of thought, have oome to them — not as 
something self^originated, but as something inhe- 
rited. Quarrel with this dependence as they may, 
they do owe it to their civilized progenitors that 
they are not themselves savages. 

Now we must be allowed to say, that in the 
language of contempt in reference to the past to 
which we are sometimes compelled to listen, there 
is, in our judgment, something more censurable 
than folly — than mere flippancy, or coarseness of 
feeling. Such conduct betrays a want of grati- 
tude, no less than a want of taste. It is dishonest 
and ignoble. The men whom those parties 
despise after this fashion, are the men who 
have been their greatest benefactors. As to the 
pure folly of this kind of talk, it will suffice to 
remark, that^ next to the resolve not to profit 
by the experience of ancestors, should come the 
determination not to profit by that of contempo- 
raries ; and the man who has thus decided that b^ 
will not profit at all by the experience of others, has 
only one step in this chain of consistency remain- 
ing, which is, to decide that he will not profit by 
experience in any form — not even by his own ! 
So logical and refined may men become in an age 
so far transcending all others in its developments 
of wisdom. 

Absurd as this may sound, it is really nothing 
more than a veritable rendering of much that 
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passes for brilliant philosophy in our time. One 
of our philosophies^ seers has taught, with much 
earnestness and iteration, that the man who would 
learn wisdom should aim to divorce his mind, not 
only from the past, but as far as possible from all 
other minds. He is himself a thinker; what need 
then that other men should think for him ? All 
that man has been, he may be. In himself he 
possesses all that man has be'en or is. Why then 
look abroad for that which may be found at home ? 
There is nothing known he may not know, no- 
thing felt he may not feel. Why then all this 
concern about the mind of ancestors, or the mind 
of contemporaries ? His own mind is all mind 
in epitome — the world in little, or rather in 
great, from its being the world which, in his 
case, may be subjected to the closest inspec- 
tion. Strictly to this effect is the teaching of 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson. [Note c] 

But surely it would be possible to teach a man 
a little wholesome self-reliance, without pouring 
forth folly upon this scale under the show of wis- 
dom. It is pleasant, ho weyer, to startle by paradox 
— pleasant, it would seem, to dress up the absurd so 
as to cause it to pass for the profound. The most 
inexperienced thinker, however, must know, that 
self-reliance, in common with all our virtues, has 
its goodness, in great part, from the limits that 
are assigned to it. In excess it must be prolific 
of mischief. It may lead to discoveries, but it 
must also lead to disappointments. Confidence 

d2 
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may grow into rashness, and success become 
parent to disaster. What was done at Austerlitz 
is undone at Moscow. Men may surmount diffi- 
culty until they cease to believe in the impossible. 
It is thus in other than military affairs, and in the 
smaller concerns of life even as iti the greater. 
Hence the feverish unsettledness of modem so- 
ciety. New organizations, new schemes, make 
their appearance, each in its turn being to do 
everything. Novelties come in such startling 
succession, that the mind is kept in a state of 
constant expectancy, and the tendency works 
itself almost into an article of faith, which seems 
to say, that whatever is new must be true. 

Now, the probable effect of a characteristic of 
this sort with regard to Christianity may be 
readily foreseen. Revealed religion is eminently 
a product of the past, and something very much 
the reverse of a novelty. Contempt of antiquity 
is hardly separable from contempt of Christianity 
— the child of antiquity. Contempt of external ex- 
perience extends itself naturally to the testimony 
which the experience of man has supplied in fa- 
vour of the Gospel. Between such a condition 
of mind, and a candid attention to the claims of 
the Christian religion, there is a strong and mani- 
fest repugnance. All ancient things have been 
divested of authority, and this among tlie rest. 
Men learn in this way to judge concerning an 
historical religion, as they judge of an historical 
astronomy, or an historical chemistry — they re- 
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ceive it for just as much as it may be pronounced 
to be worth in the school of modem enlighten- 
ment. Its authority must be simply human, and 
the human authority of one age must be subject 
to all the caprices of that same authority in suc- 
ceeding ages. > 

But this tendency, in common with those before 
mentioned, has called forth its Reactions. First, 
there is the form of reaction understood among 
us by the name of Young Englandism. The aim 
of this school is not so much to conserve the good 
of the present, as to call back the full life of the 
remote past — to revive Old Englandism. The 
gentlemen who have given themselves to this 
somewhat eccentric service, see nothing in our 
much vaunted social advancement to claim from 
them reverence or affection. 

We may flatter ourselves that the progress of 
civilization is a good ; that the development of 
intelligence is a good ; that the diffusion of a 
self-reliant and self-governing temper among the 
people must be a good. We may imagine that in 
all this we are imparting greater stability to human 
institutions, greater compass to human enjoyment, 
and that we are thus doing something towards 
realizing the fruit of the hard struggles in which 
the European nations have been engaged during 
the last three hundred years. But far from this 
is the judgment of Young England. The golden 
age of their social state is sought, not in the crea- 
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tion of anything new, but in a resuscitation of the 
old. It is by retracing our steps some three or 
four centuries — ^by calling back feudal barons, in 
place of millowners ; by reckoning dependents as 
doomed to be ever dependent, well fed it may be, 
and eyen graciously amused upon holidays, but 
never to aspire to political individuality or respon- 
sibility, to the duty of self-government, or to any- 
thing above a blind and instinctive leaning on 
their betters, and a narrow, unreflecting attach- 
ment to particular associations and localities. What 
we call the expansion of industry, is with such 
persons only the widening of a system which is fast 
jading the bodies and souls of all who are subject 
to it to destruction. What we hail as the spread 
of intelligence, is only the diflusion of an exhaust- 
ing fever, often rising to delirium. Even our re- 
presentative system is ridiculed as partaking more 
of broad farce than of wisdom. The thing needed, 
it seems, is the return of an age when the people 
did all that their wonder-working prophets com- 
manded, and when they were all ready to slay or 
to be slain at the bidding of their heroes ! 

This, even this, is the sort of social millenium 
toward which some of the elite spirits of our time 
are now looking. One might have thought, that 
a little reflection jpvrould have sufficed to suggest, 
that the qualities which make prophets and heroes 
what they are, may certainly be made to exist in 
some small degree in the people at large, and that 
qualities which are praised so highly, as possessed 
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by a few, can hardly cease to be of worth by pass* 
ing, though in smaller quantities, from the few to 
a greater number. For whether these gentlemen 
see it or not, it is a change in this direction which 
takes place as society advances from rudeness to 
civilization. 

What Young Englandism is, as a reaction 
against the bearings of contempt for the past 
vdth reference to society, that Tractarianism is 
with regard to its bearing in reference to religion. 
Both are excesses generated by excess. The 
wrong done to the past, on the one side, calls 
forth this puerile worship of it from the other* 
Corporations are generally conservative, espe- 
ciaUy priestly corporations. In religion, it seems 
to be assumed, that whatever ceases to be immu- 
table must cease to be true. Hence the sternness 
with which the ministers of religion have resisted 
innovation. Hence the hard fate generally awaiting 
the religious reformer. But in our time, the temper 
which has not spared Christianity itself, has dealt 
somewhat rudely with the pretensions of its priest* 
hood. In proportion, however,as everything deemed 
sacred in clerical authority has been assailed, 
everything, no matter how far obsolete, has been 
placed under requisition in its favour. Protest- 
antism has been blamed for this supposed drifting 
of affairs towards religious anaxchy, and in conse- 
quence Protestantism itself has been either openly 
or virtually abandoned. Worldly power is every- 
where falling away from the priestly office, and 
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its ecclesiastical and spiritual claims are insisted 
on only the more lai'gely and earnestly. The im- 
portance attached to the functions of the order is 
everywhere dying out; and, for this reason, no 
pains are spared that may seem to impart to its 
services new value and a deeper significance. 
Thus current rushes against current — passion 
wars with passion — and our age becomes the 
motley exhibition we find it. 

Between these extremes, however, there is a 
large field of sober thinking, sufficiently disci- 
plined to know how to use the past without 
abusing it. On this more healthy portion of mo- 
dem society it will devolve to neutralize extra- 
vagance, and to render the labours of misguided 
men, whether on the extreme left or the extreme 
right, as little injurious as may be. As we have 
said, these characteristics are not mere abstrac- 
tions, but realities — organized, active, effective 
realities. Our Christianity is what it is, in great 
part, by reason of them, and the study of them is 
essential to all wise action in relation to it. The 
false gospels which the active spirit of the times 
has set up, must be showii to be false, and the true 
'be shown to be true, if the good estate we covet is to 
be realized. No mere exposure of error will avail. 
The bird cannot breathe in empty space, nor feed 
upon thin air. The truth must be shown to be 
truth. The truth so presented, moreover, must 
be the truth felt as possessing an adequateness to 
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the wants of our nature — wants the supply for 
which many a thoughtful and troubled spirit is in 
vain seeking elsewhere. This glance at the cha- 
racteristics of our age is necessarily hasty and 
imperfect, but the several facts now touched upon 
will come again under our consideration^ as we 
proceed in future lectures to exhibit their influence 
in relation to the Proofs, the Truths, and the Re- 
ligion of the New Testament. 
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LECTURE IL 

CHARACTEBISTICS OF THE AGE IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



In the preceding lecture some attempt was made 
to describe certain characteristics of the present 
age. These characteristics, we have «een, are in. 
a great degree antagonist to each other, partaking 
strongly of the nature of action and reaction. Our 
present inquiry has respect to these tendencies, 
considered in their influence on the credibility of 
the Christian Revelation. 

Great change has come over our times, change 
not only afiecting our outward state, but reaching 
to our modes of thought, in many respects to the 
very current of our sympathies. In the midst of 
a movement so general, it is not to be .supposed 
that our Christianity has remained stationary. Its 
place, in the view of thinking men in our time, 
differs considerably from that which it filled in 
the view of the same class of men one or two 
generations since. Our age has a character of its 
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own, and our Christianity has a position of its 
own. The mode of assault has changed, and the 
mode of defence must also change. The tactics 
at Naseby or at Blenheim would not have sufficed 
at Waterloo. 

I. Our first observations in this lecture will 
have respect to Modern Philosophy, consi- 
dered AS A Revelation. In this portion of our 
present lecture it will be necessary that we should 
have to do with topics that may possibly be felt as 
somewhat abstruse, and difficult of apprehension ; 
but the same demand on the closeness of your 
attention will not be made by the nature of our 
subsequent inquiries. 

1. The testimoni/ of the past is not favourable to 
the claims of philosophy in this View. In ages 
preceding our own, philosophy has been tested as 
a religious teacher, and with no flattering result. 
Eitperiment has been made — wide, continuous, 
and ample — by men who lived in that true " Age 
of Reason" when as yet Christianity was not, and 
also by men who, since that time, have professed to 
discard all external and borrowed lights. But we 
look in vain to the labours of these independent 
speculators for any certain creed — for any perma^ 
nent religious system. Man's intellectual nature 
has done its best, and his moral nature its best ; 
and still we see him tossed to and fro, as amidst 
a chaos of contradictions. In common men this 
light has never led to anything better than those 
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common forms of superstition, always frivolous 
or degrading, which are everywhere before us iu 
history. In more thoughtful men it has some- 
times given existence to a rational but obscure 
theism ; but for the greater part it has left eve^ 
this class the victims of pantheism, scepticism, or 
atheism. It is true, the present may profit from 
the past. But after such an experiment, and such 
results, to expect anything really new from, the 
old source must be to put credulity into the place 
of philosophy. 

2. The method^ moreover, which our modem 
philosophers, for the most part, adopt, in seeking 
this higher illumination, is of such a nature as to 
make it unreasonable that we should expect any 
return of real worth from their labours. The 
wisdom derived from experience — from expe- 
rience in the philosophical sense of that term — 
these persons utterly contemn. Strange to say, 
they do not account themselves the wiser for 
anything they see or hear — for anything that 
may come to them through the channel of the 
senses. Their light is a light to proceed wholly 
from mind. It is not to be derived in any degree 
from matter, or from things external. The con- 
fusion awaiting us, if we are to abide by this 
principle, will appear as we proceed. 

BeasoniQg which begins thus — begins with 
shutting out all idea of existence beyond the 
mind itself— must begin with abstractions^ with 
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the abstract notions of space and duration. Let 
it be admitted, as a law of mind, that it cannot 
look beyond itself without conceiving of space, 
and that the idea of succession, which includes 
our conception of time, is inseparable from our 
consciousness. Let it be admitted, as a further 
law of mind, that we cannot conceive of space as 
bounded, or of duration as bounded. What have 
we gained by having these points settled ? Space 
and time are mere abstractions ; and in reasoning, 
as in nature, like can only produce like. What 
begins in mere abstraction must end in mere ab- 
straction. It is said, indeed, that time and space, 
which, to our conceptions, must be boundless, are 
mere attributes, and as such suppose a subject to 
which they belong. Hence the logician passes to 
his idea of an existence which must be immense, 
filling all space, and eternal, extending through 
all duration. But here a verbal fiction is palmed 
upon us. It may be agreeable to us that we 
should conceive of time and space as thus allied 
— as being not so much existences as the attri- 
butes of an existence ; but there is nothing in the 
nature of time or space to render it necessary 
that we should so do. We are obliged to con- 
ceive of finite space as always existing, but we 
are not obliged to conceive of finite being as 
always filling it. We are obliged, also, to con- 
ceive of time as always passing, but not of its 
being always noted as it passes. The leap made, 
accordingly, from the abstract idea of infinite space 
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to the positive existence supposed to fill it, and 
from the abstract idea of unlimited time to that 
of a consciousness always observant of it, is a 
move which belongs not to reasoning, but to 
mere assumption. 

Were we to concede that time and space may 
be regarded as attributes, the utmost that may be 
inferred with consistency from this admission is, 
that there is something existing which is immense 
and eternal. Space implies something that is 
extended, duration something that endures — that 
is all. The ideas of time and space embrace 
•no personaliiyj and no inference legitimately de- 
duced from them can embrace personality. The 
mind of our reasoner, you will remember, goes 
forth a solitary nature into infinitude, to see if 
traces of any other spiritual being may be disco- 
vered there; and as our traveller, in his high 
transcendental spirit, refuses to take the slightest 
cognizance of matter, the only, fruit of his adven- 
ture is, that he finds himself bound to conceive of 
space and time as without limits, and that he finds 
himself willing to infer from these necessary laws 
of thought that something exists which is boundless 
as space, measureless as eternity. 

Now this we maintain is the only sort of result 
that can follow from reasoning of this order. In 
place of conducting men to all necessary truth, 
it can never conduct them to a single truth 
beyond such abstract notions as relate to space, 
and time, and number. On positive being — on 
real existence, external to the individual, it can 
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never shed the faintest ray of light. Even our own 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, who attached as much import- 
ance to this super-sensual style of reasoning as 
any German has since done, is obliged to con- 
fess that, in order to prove that the somethinff 
immense and infinite, which he supposes to exist, 
is intelligent^ it is necessary to descend from his 
a priori region to the ground of fact and expe- 
rience. [NoteD.] Of course, if this be necessary 
when our logician would prove that his supposed 
Deity is intelligent, it must be not less so when 
he would prove this intelligence to be allied with 
moral excellence. But in this admission, the idea 
that any philosophy entitled to the name of tran- 
scendental should give a man a theology and a 
religion, is wholly given up. In fact, such a phi- 
losophy, strictly acted upon, must leave a man in 
ignorance of all being save his own. In place of 
giving him all the truth he needs, it does not give 
him a single truth to which the slightest moral 
value can be attached. 

8. We now proceed to remark that we feel 
obliged to distrust our modern philosophy as a 
revelation, because its only truth is truth derived, 
notj as often represented^ from a source above earpe- 
riencej but in reality from experience, and truth, in 
consequence, which must partake of the imperfectness 
which has been inseparable from the truth flowing 
from that source through all time. 

We readily admit that a mind finding itself 
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possessed of intelligence, and of a moral nature, 
maj rise from these facts of its own existence, 
hy a succession of inferences, to the notion of 
existence of a much higher order, resting at last 
in the faith, that a nature exists which fills all 
places, lives through all time, and is possessed 
of all excellence. But it is to be remembered 
that this belief in a God, as distinguished from 
belief in a, mere something presumed to be infi. 
nite, has not been attained by reasoning down- 
wards from the abstract to the positive, from the 
cause to the effect — but by the reverse process* 
It is the philosophy of experience and induction 
that has given every vestige of the truth thus 
realized. Our reasoning in this case is based on 
facts, on the facts of our own spiritual being; and 
it matters not, in the slightest degree, whether a 
man shall reason from the contrivances of his 
body to the existence of a contriver, or from the 
laws of his mind to some higher existence which 
has been to it as a law-maker. In either case 
the reasoning is concerned with facts, and ascends 
upwards from the traces of design to the hand of 
a designer. 

In the history of modem philosophy, Des Cartes 
stands as the father of the method which pro-* 
fesses to arrive at truth by reasoning from the 
cause to the effect, rather than from the effect to 
the cause. He argues thus: — Cogito ergo sumj — 
I think, therefore I exist. In other words, I am 
conscious of thought; and in this I have the con« 
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sciousness of my own existence as a thinker. In 
this proposition, Des Cartes gives us nothing new. 
Thousands before him have said in substance the 
same thing. But from this certainty of his con- 
sciousness as to his own existence, he proceeds 
to zTifer the equal certainty of this consciousness in 
its utterances as to all other existences. Because 
the clear idea as to his own existence derived 
from this source is trustworthy, he deems himself 
warranted to conclude that all clear ideas derived 
from the same source must be in the same degree 
truthful. This idea concerning his own existence 
has its corresponding reality ; and from this fact it 
is inferred, that all our clear ideas, relating to sup- 
posed creatures, have their corresponding realities; 
and, what is more, that they are such faithful 
transcripts of their objects, as to include nothing 
which the objects themselves do not include. A 
huge structure, to be raised on such a basis. 

The principle thus deduced is applied to. prove 
the existence of God, after the following manner: — 
My consciousness does not merely attest my ex- 
istence ; it attests of this existence that it is finite, 
mutable, ignorant, and feeble. But all these ideas 
concerning myself suggest their opposites — ideas 
of the infinite, immutable, omniscient, omnipotent. 
So surely, then, as I possess — of necessity possess 
— these ideas of such a nature, such a nature must 
exist. The same consciousness that attests my own 
existence gives equal attestation of his existence. 

But here we may ask, have we reason to think 
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that, because our own finiteness naturally sug- 
gests some idea of the infinite, that the infinite, 
in the sense intended by Des Cartes, must neces- 
sarily exist? Kant, transcendentalist as hcswas, 
answers this question, as all metaphysicians 
know, in the negative. All men are obliged to 
conceive of space as boundless, and of duration 
as measureless. In the necessity and universality 
of these laws of mind, Kant saw evidence of the 
pure subjectivity of these ideas, reducing both 
space and time to ideas originating in the mind 
itself, and nothing more. 

Without proceeding so far as to say, after this 
manner,^ that these necessary conceptions must be 
the reverse of the truthful, in place of being in- 
fallibly true, we may ask, is there not reason to 
regard our consciousness as being so far relative 
and personal, as to constitute but a very imperfect 
guide when extended in its influence to what is 
external and remote ? It gives knowledge of what 
passes within ourselves, and of other things as 
they may affect ourselves — ^but can it do more? 
My hand is smitten; my consciousness attests my 
suffering, but it does not attest anything as to the 
instrument by which the blow was struck, as to 
the hand by which the instrument was wielded, 
or as to the motive which impelled the hand in 
wielding it. My consciousness has respect simply 
to the suffering. It is my passing beyond mere 
consciousness into the domain of experience, that 
has given me a knowledge of the cause or causes 
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from which the suffering has proceeded. So is it 
with all the matters of consciousness. They con- 
sist of effects which imply causes, but which do 
not explain causes. We may admit, as a maxim 
derived from experience, that causes must be 
equal to their effects; but there is no law of re^ 
semblance between causes and the effects pro- 
duced by them. The thunder and its causes 
have no likeness: so of the lightning. 

We see, then, that our simple consciousness 
as tq^ effects may leave us in utter ignorance as to 
the causes producing them, even where the nature 
of those causes is completely familiar to us from 
experience. It becomes us, therefore, to ask, 
can our simple consciousness as to certain ideas 
existing in the mind itself, be a sufficient guide as 
to the nature of the cause that has given them 
existence, when that cause, if we suppose it to 
exist, is confessedly the most remote and myste- 
rious? We may admit that the idea of a cause 
is involved in our idea of an effect, but not that 
our idea of an effect necessarily demonstrates the 
nature of the cause. Hence, our ideas of something 
boundless and perfect may be involved in our ideas 
of limitation and imperfectness, without its being 
necessary that those ideas should have come to us 
from One who is himself Infinite and All-perfect. 
Such ideas may have their truthfulness and their 
value ; but their certainty and worth must depend 
on their being taken along with other sources of 
knowledge — they can do us little service, so long 
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as they stand alone. They are themselves the 
results of abstraction, and as such should be 
subordinate to facts, in place of having all facts 
subordinated to them. 

Nevertlieless Des Cartes, after him Leibnitz and 
Spinoza, and then the German metaphysicians, 
who, for the most part, have done little else than 
expand and apply the principles of those writers, 
— all have assumed that, ^ whenever existence is 
^involved in an idea, a thing conformable to 
^ the idea must really exist; which is as much as 
^ to say, whatever the idea contains must have its 
^equivalent in the t)iing; and what we are not 
^ able to leave out of the idea cannot be absent 
^ from) the reality.'* This memorable oversight, as 
to the relation of metaphysics to experience, if the 
former are to have any value, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has classed among hii^ fallacies, intitled, 
^ Fallacies of Simple Inspection.^ 

My idea of a number of pieces^ of coin may 
involve the idea of such pieces beyond number; 
but is tliis a proof that pieces exceeding all num- 
ber really exist? So of a thousand things beside. 
And the same reasoning applies to beings as to 
things. We can conceive of all the animal and 
rational existences known to us as being of a 
much higher kind than they are ; but we never 
dream of concluding that these natures exist in a 
far higher grade, simply because our conception 
of what they might be, as * involved' in our con- 

* Mill's Logic, ii. 356. 
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ception of what they are. And if my ideas con- 
cerning possible existences between my own finite- 
ness and the infinite maybe without objective truth, 
why must my idea of the infinite itself be truthful? 
Am I to trust that principle in the greater, which 
has proved treacherous in the less ? In a word, it 
is from this source that Hegel has deduced his 
audacious maxim, that opposites are identical — 
that being and non-being are the same ! Qnly by 
such a piece of logical insanity has it been found 
possible to sustain this Cartesian method. But 
this maxim, translated into plain English, is not 
without its solace, inasmuch as it tells the penni- 
less beggar that he is really as rich as Crcesus, it 
being certain that the idea of wealth equal to that 
of Croesus must be involved in the idea of his own 
poverty, and all clear ideas have their objective 
realities! 

It is proper to say, that we have not spoken 
thus because we distrust the veracity of the moral 
or the intellectual intuitions of our race. Far 
from it. Beyond a doubt, there are great primi- 
tive and necessary truths with which the human 
mind, through the experience assigned to it, must 
come into contact. Our complaint is, not that 
great value should be attached to our necessary 
laws of thought, and our imperishable moral 
sensibilities, but that these should often be 
wrought into theories in forms so separate firom 
the relations and influences proper to them, as to 
become very unsatisfactory, often very treacherous 
guides. The philosophy isfalse^ that does not admit 
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the corrective influence to be derived from the powers 
of the mind as a whole, and from our sources of 
knowledge a^ a whole. 

Hence, to return for a moment to the starting- 
point of Des Cartes, we may ask — How came 
our philosopher by those ideas concerning his 
own nature as finite, mutable, ignorant, and 
feeble, from which he deduces such momentous 
inferences with regard to ihe Divine nature? 
Were these ideas bom with him, or has he been 
educated into them in the school of experience ? 
If the latter — which we suppose no one will 
deny — then is not the foundation of this system, 
at once so simple and comprehensive, the fruit of 
experience? The capacity of the philosopher to 
realize such ideas concerning himself may have 
been innate ; but the ideas, as realized, must have 
come to him from without — ^from experience. 

In all that follows, moreover, we have simply an 
extended experience — ^the known, as regards our 
own existence, extended to higher existence; from 
limit to limit, until, to our imagination, it becomes 
illimitable. The infinite is not really the opposite 
of the finite. It consists of the finite enlarged to 
infinitude. So omniscience is not the opposite of 
our small knowledge. It consists of that know- 
ledge in the same degree augmented. In this 
manner, it would be easy to show that truths de- 
scribed as being indisputably independent of ex- 
perience, are really the conclusions of experience. 
Every effect must have a cause. Why do we so 
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believe? Simply because our experience as to 
the relations between cause and effect warrant us 
in doing so. Two straight lines will never meet 
Why do we so believe ? Simply because what 
we know by experience of straight lines warrants 
us in doing so. Thus viewed, we see in what are 
called necessary truths nothing more than expe- 
rience extended — generalized. 

To u$y indeed, no fact in the history of Q)odem 
philosophy is more conspicuous than that, so long 
as the transcendentalist shall continue in the 
ct priori region of which he boasts as his own, he 
teaches us nothing; and that it is only as he shall 
condescend to avail himself of the experience of 
ordinary men, that his converse comes to be vrith 
moral truth, with being and reality. Hence we do 
not scruple to say, that pretensions to novelty in 
inquiries of this nature are for the greater part 
mere pretension. In relation to the study of mind, 
more than in relation to any other study, it is true 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Of course, every new system puts forth its 
special claim, and has its particular truth, to 
which it assigns a special prominence. But its 
novelty, when analysed, is found to consist of 
little more than a somewhat new disposition given 
to very old material. The method is somewhat 
varied, the parts somewhat differently apportioned, 
but the substance is the same. The great bane 
of modem philosophy is its sectarianism — its 
bigotry. In every system that rises to celebrity. 
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the main principle is almost sure to be a truth ; 
but this pet truth is so dealt with by its partizans, 
that it is made to swallow up every other, and 
it becomes itself a greatly diseased truth as the 
consequence. It may be necessary to the fame 
of philosophers that the leading principle of each 
should be thus exaggerated, and that the system 
of each should be antagonist to all the rest ; but 
this egotism in such quarters is a very costly 
thing to humanity. 

What is needed to a sound philosophy is, not 
the one-sidedness in any one method, but the 
truth, which is, more or less, in all methods. The 
Positive method, for example, which concerns itself 
simply with the natural relations and laws of 
things, is, in so far, a good. The method known 
by the name of Individualismy which teaches its 
disciple to rest largely on his individual expe- 
rience as the test of truth, is, within certain 
limits, a good. TraditionaUsm^ again, which re- 
quires that the experience of the individual 
should be tested by Ihe wider experience of the 
past — this also has its portion of wisdom. So the 
Transcendental laeihodLy which aims to rest truth on 
the laws of mind, exclusive of the laws of matter, 
and aspires to converse with those eternal verities 
which claim the high rank of necessary truths — 
this method also has its own province of specu- 
lation and utility. The better part of our English 
and Scottish philosophy embraces the advantages 
of all these methods. In the best and the true 
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sense, it is at once Positive and Transcendental ; 
and, at the same time, it assigns fair space both 
to Individualism and to Traditionalism. Nor is 
it possible to confine any one of these systems 
to its own narrow basis. In their respective pro- 
cesses of development they cross the path of 
each other incessantly, and they all profit greatly 
by so doing. Indeed, it is not congenial to the 
English intellect that it should move within the 
cribbed space to which such systems would re- 
strict it In this respect, the Eclecticism of the 
French is in greater harmony with our style of 
thinking than the more irigid scholasticism of the 
Germans. 

Nor can any good come from pursuing a nar- 
rower course. The experiment has been made in 
Germany and has failed. Each isolated principle, 
each favourite method, has been ridden to death 
in its turn, and in its turn has been abandoned. 
Kant, the patriarch of the transcendental philo- 
sophy, began by analyzing the powers of the 
human mind, and made these powers his starting 
point. The conclusion at which he arrives is, that 
it is beyond the province of the human intellect 
to prove that man has a soul, that there is a God, 
or that there will be a hereafter. But what he 
could not discover by *pure reason' — ^by pure 
intellectuality — he aims to discover by what he 
calls 'practical reason.' This practical reason 
consists in a blending of our intelligence with our 
moral intuitions. The two together constitute a 

E 
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dim lights which is said to warrant the assumption 
that man is a free agent ; and this free agency 
points to a moral governor, a God, and a world 
to come. Thus, under these new terms, * practi- 
cal reason,' we have, in substance, the doctrine of 
' common sense,* elaborated in these later times 
by Beid, and familiar through all time to philo- 
sophers. What is true in this respect of Kant, is 
true of all the great speculators in Germany who 
have come after him. Their novelties are of no 
great value; their truths are the old truths, derived 
from the old sources. 

The great experiment now reaching towards its 
close in Germany has served to show, only more 
fully than before, that the path of religious know- 
ledge open to man, apart from his Bible, is, that 
with a docile spirit he should reason upwards 
from the orderly relations of the material universe 
to the Great Parent of that order ; and upwards 
again from the laws of mind, as knovni to us, to 
the source whence mind and its laws must alike 
have proceeded. Modem philosophy has given 
us nothing that has not been obtained by one or 
the other of these methods. But these methods 
are alike inductive, and have been alike familiar 
to men from the beginning of time. Both are 
before us in that ancient Scripture, * He that 
*planteth the ear shall not He hear? He that 
* teacheth man knowledge shall not He know ?'* 

• 

• Fsahn xciv. 
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The man, we admit, aims much higher, who en- 
deavours to solve the problems of our condition 
bj reasoning downwards from a supposed cause 
to its effects, or from his supposed laws to parti- 
cular facts. But it is one thing to take an ambi- 
tious flight, and another to give proof that there 
was wisdom in so doing. . 

It may be proper to remark, before quitting this 
topic, that the different theories of our German 
neighbours, which have risen naturally out of tlie 
peculiar metjiods of speculation affected by them, 
have all ceased, in their turn, to be of the least 
value, even in the judgment of the people who 
once greeted them with such hearty approval. 
They have served, indeed, to display the learning 
and the ingenuity of their authors; they have 
eliminated some fragments of new truth, and 
they have given to some old and too much forgot- 
ten truths a new prominence ; but this subordinate 
and incidental merit is admitted, on nearly all 
hands, to have been their chief merit. In this 
category we include the schemes, not only of 
Kant and Fichte, but those also of Schelling and 
Hegel. In each of these theories we of course 
find much genuine science, and much ingenious 
speculation; but, as theories, it is scarcely pre- 
tended that any one of them is true. Each on its 
Appearance has become the rival of its precursors, 
and, philosophers themselves being judges, no one 
of them has a solid basis to rest upon. Already 
they have their place, in common with the elabo- 

£ 2 
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rate castle-building of the old schoolmen, among 
the curiosities which must be allowed some space 
in the history of mental science, simplj because 
they of necessity belong to that history. 

Phrenology has disposed many to become 
inquirers about psychology, who would not 
otherwise have concerned diemselves with such 
questions. It has been too much thus with the 
philosophical systems of Germany. They are 
none of them more than very partially true, but 
they have all served to awaken thought, and in 
so doing have often elicited truth. It is some- 
what humiliating, however, that philosophers in 
this same nineteenth century should find no better 
way of attaining to the little truth within their 
reach, than by constructing systems of > enormous 
pretensions, which, having yielded their few inci- 
dental fragments of thought worth preserving, 
disappear, like things which grow up in a night 
and wither in a night. Must there not be a radi- 
cal defect of judgment in the mind of a nation, in 
which this strange disparity between promise and 
performance is so obvious — so characteristic ? 
Does it behove us to surrender the less ambitious^ 
but certainly not the less trustworthy, intelligence 
of our native intellect for such a guidance ? Above 
all, is it in this quarter that we see modem philo- 
sophy in so good estate as to be prepared to ac* 
cept it as the revelation — ^the revelation destined 
for humanity, and sufficient for its need? We 
think not. 
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4. But if further evidence be required to justify 
this distrust, we have it in the next point demand- 
ing our attention — viz., in the defects and mis- 
chievous tendencies of this philosophy as attested 
by its Results. 

We are told, that when the persons about 
Napoleon obtruded on him the praises of some 
absent party, he often put a check on the course 
of the eulogium, by asking the question, * What 
has he done ?' Not unfrequently there was a great 
saving of time in the utterance of those few words, 
* What has he done ?' So, when obliged to listen 
to high-flown commendations of certain forms of 
modern speculation, we are sometimes disposed 
to put a period to the language of exaggeration, 
by asking the question — What has it done ? Space 
and circumstances have been ceded to it by Di- 
vine Providence sufficient to its fair trial. What 
it can do, may now be fairly judged from what it 
has done. During nearly a century, its expounders 
have reasoned high concerning ethics and religion, 
apart from the Christian Revelation, and the result 
clearly is, that if this old world is not to partake 
of any higher light than its own philosophy can 
supply, the issue must be most lamentable. In 
this case the majority, even among philosophers, 
must be men without a God ; while the people at 
large must be regarded as doomed to fill up a 
never-ceasing round of subjection to the most 
foolish and besotting forms of delusion, under the 
name of religion. Your idealist, soaring into his 
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regions of abstraction or mysticism, derides all 
the results of the inductive method of inquiry, as 
obscure, contradictory, and unimpressive — better 
adapted tq reduce all things to confusion and 
doubt, than to lead any man to settled truth and 
a religious life. On the other hand, your induc- 
tive philosopher describes the a priori speculations 
of the idealist as being of necessity unintelligible, 
except to minds of a particular class and training ; 
as being so abstruse and cloudy, that even among 
minds of that higher class, for one man that will 
be led by them to a tolerably intelligent theism, 
many must be left to fall under the influence of 
theories which confound the Deity with his works, 
leaving to the masses of the people everywhere 
no higher object of worship than themselves, as 
their own nature may be reflected to their view 
in the attributes of heroes and of men of genius. 
These two schools of thinkers make up the world 
of philosophy. If each be allowed to judge 
the other, we cease to be possessed of a philo- 
sophy of any kind. Is it at the feet of parties so 
little agreed among themselves that it behoves 
the Christian Church to take its place, and to 
receive instruction as from an oracle — as from 
a Revelation ? 

We must confess that we think the charge 
brought against the Idealist substantially just. 
His speculations, if judged by their fruits, must 
be characterized as atheistic, pantheistic — as 
almost anything rather than as being favourable 
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to Cbristianity^ or even to a sober natural reli- 
gion. The impress made by his labours on the 
German universities, and on the mind of the edu- 
cated classes in the German nation, is not merely 
adverse to Christianity — to a large extent it is ad- 
verse to theism. Descending to the mass of the 
people, this philosophy has left them without a 
personal deity, and without a future retribution, 
death being to them only a return of their parti- 
cular nature into the general nature of the Deity, 
from which for a time it had proceeded. Of 
course, the licence natural to such a creed has 
followed. 

The creed itself, however, is very ancient, and 
has come down elsewhere to our time. Mr. Buyers, 
an intelligent missionary, but a person too much 
engaged with his immediate duties to have been 
observant of the course of European specula- 
tion, has given a description of a philosophical 
sect in India; and, unconsciously, while intending 
to give us one portrait, he has given us more than 
one. * Many of the Gosains,' he writes, * are 
^ Brahmins, and are therefore looked upon as 

* doubly sacred. The doctrines professed by them 
^ are a species of pantheism, having some points 
^ of considerable resemblance to that of the Budd- 

* hists. The word Gosain, by which the sect is 
^ known, is used as a common name of God, and 
' its application to themselves is expressive of the 

* doctrine held by them — that the human soul, or, 
' as they express it, ^ tliat which speaks' or thinks, 
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is God. To the question, What is God? the 
common answer is, ^This that speaks is God.' 
Speech, or the faculty of speaking, like the Logos 
of the Greeks, is the only recognisable attribute 
of the Deity. The human soul, of which speech 
or reason is the prerogative, is therefore God. 
To the question — * Did you make the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and the earth?' I have often 
heard them answer, *Yes.' It is necessary to 
remark, however, that by this they do not mean 
that each individual man is possessed of the 
divine attributes, but that each living being is an 
integral portion of that which, in the aggregate, 
constitutes the Deity. In common with the Budd- 
hists, they believe that the Divine Being is not 
separate from, but in himself the universe, so 
that all its constituent parts are but parts of him- 
self. The different deities, therefore, are merely 
portions of the same essential Godhead. 

* The doctrine of rnaga, or illusion, held by the 
other Hindoo sects, is also professed by the 
Gosains, and is, in fact, almost indispensable to 
pantheism. If we are all portions of the Deity, 
it must seem natural that we should all be con- 
scious of being so, — which we know we are not. 
But, to solve this difficulty, the doctrine of illu- 
sion comes in very opportunely. According to 
this doctrine, gods and men are unconscious of 
what they really are, till, by an elevated and ab- 
stract devotion, they break through the illusions 
of the senses, and escape entirely from all the 



.> 
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' blinding influence of the passions^ and thus rise 
^ to that state of supreme beatitude, in which they 
^ will have no consciousness of existence apart 
^from the divine essence. A consciousness of 
^ separate existence, is, therefore, an illusion — all 
^ that is apart from God is only apparent exist- 
^ ence, which shall soon pass away. The whole 
* universe is but one great illusion.'* 

Such is the account which Mr. Buyers has given 
of the theosophy of the Gosains — a theosophy, in 
substance that of the three hundred millions who 
profess Hindooism and Buddhism. In this lan- 
guage our missionary has described, almost to the 
letter, the system of Hegel — the system which, in 
the succession of systems in Germany, has been 
the last in ascendancy, and the widest and most 
considerable in its influence. We see what pre- 
tensions it has to novelty. We might dwell also 
on the elements of mysticism which it provides 
for all whose temperament may embrace tenden- 
cies of that nature ; and we might ask — How is 
it possible that a healthy tone of personal respon- 
sibility should be preserved, the idea of personal 
existence being discarded? But these are ques- 
tions which will meet us again as we proceed; 
and we think we have said enough to show that 
these Teutonic speculations furnish but a very 
sorry revelation, not by any means such as may 
be expected to meet the demands of Emopean 

* Recollections of British India, p. 359. • 

£ 3 
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intelligence in relation to the great questions of 
humaii destiny. 

It is as believers in these pantheistic doctrines 
that such philosophers as Feuerbach and Strauss, 
and the multitudes of a lower grade who follow 
them, have learnt to denounce the expectation of 
a future life as the grand impediment to the pro- 
gress of their principles, social and philosophical.* 
Man, it is asserted— asserted openly and com- 
monly — will never be in a condition to enjoy the 
present life, until he has relinquished all faith in 
a life to come. Nor will it avail to expect that 
this world will ever be regenerated, except as men 
cease to regard the higher ends of their existence 
as awaiting them in a future world. The future 
must become a blank, if the present is to become 
great and felicitous ! In this doctrine there is cer- 
tainly something of novelty. But to this pass has 
the German philosophy, which is said to be so 
spiritual in its essence and tendencies, conducted 
its votaries. Its thin and airy dogmas have been 
allowed their free course, and we see the issue. It 
leaves no personality to God or man, and places 
before us no higher retribution or existence than 
may be realized in the life we are now living. 

Our estimate, then, of the German philosophy 

* Strauss's last idea as to the worth of the Grospels is 
given in the following sentence : — * The idea of a futv/re 
* world is the last enemy whom speculatifve criticism has to 
' oppose, and, if possible, to overcome,* — Glaubenslehre, iii. 
739. • 
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in its relation to theology, is uot favourable. In 
this direction, the evil that has resulted from it 
greatly outweighs the good. It has given us much 
error, and very little truth. cNoteB.] 

Nor can we regard the Inductive philosophy as 
capable of meeting the exigences to which we 
feel ourselves exposed as religious men. Bacon 
gave this philosophy its form ; and such philo- 
sophers as Locke and Beid, and such theologians 
as Paley and Chalmers, have done much to secure 
to us the truth that may be derived from it. But 
we axe obliged to confess, that no process of in- 
ductive reasoning can rise to the height of this 
great argument, or penetrate to the extent of its 
difficulties. No multiplication of finite effects, 
for example, can be taken as proof of a cause 
above the finite. To prove the existence of a 
designer, is not necessarily to prove the existence 
of a God. The construction of a world is not the 
same thing with a creation of the matter from which 
the world is formed. Nature may reveal trans- 
cendent attributes, but the great and the infinite 
are not identical. The existence of infinite per- 
fections requires to be attested by other evidence 
than finite works can supply. Nor is this all. No 
attempt of any philosopher of this school to har- 
monize our ideal notion, as to the sort of world 
which it became a being of infinite perfection to 
create, with the world existing around us, can ever 
be pronounced successftil. We may reason our 
way to the conclusion, that the Divine existence 
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is necessarily uncaused and independent; and, 
this ground secured, we may reason* with a strong 
feeling of certainty, as Dr. Samuel Clarke has 
done, from these data to the other perfections of 
the Divine nature. But side by side with the 
conclusions thus logically wrought out, in relation 
to the Divine perfections, are the facts of the 
moral and physical world, which seem to justify 
inferences of an opposite description. To solve 
this enigma has been the great task of humanity, 
from the birth-time of thought. Many have pro- 
mised the solution, — by none has the promise 
been performed. Some, indeed, have lived so 
long in the region of their own explanations and 
theories, as to be persuaded that they had given 
the true interpretation of the mystery. But man- 
kind, having listened for awhile to the supposed 
exposition, have shaken the head, and with a sigh 
have gone on their way, feeling that the old road 
was still burdened with all its old perplexities. 
It is well to avail ourselves of the argument from 
design, whether as having respect to the laws of 
matter or of mind. But this guide does not 
accompany us more than a part of the way along 
which we have to travel. Experience attests that 
the reasoning of the transcendentalist must fail 
to give us a personal deity, and the reasoning of 
the experimentalist fails to give us a perfect deity. 
To reason from abstraction, is to end in abstrac- 
tions ; to reason from what is limited and imper- 
fect| is to end in what is limited and imperfect. 
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Nevertheless, we have certain primitive, intuitive 
sentiments, which seem to assure us that there is 
a God, and which, the more we meditate on that 
truth, seem to assure us the more that the source 
of all being must itself consist of perfect being. 
These sentiments, however, as being merely such, 
need confirmation. This confirmation the ex- 
ternal world does not give more than partially. 
Hence the only conceivable ground of rest open to 
humanity^ is that which may be supplied by an ex- 
ternal revelation. It is left to this to settle by 
authority^ what can never be settled by any pro- 
cess of mere reasoning. We deem ^ it good to 
believe that the judge of all the earth must do 
right : — but we are confounded as we see that, at 
present, right is not more than partially done. 
It is natural we should look above this contradic- 
tion to some higher dictation — 19 some oracle 
competent to declare, that though ' darkness and 
clouds' are about the path of the Infinite, * right- 
^ eousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
* throne.' We scarcely need say that its being so, 
that to attain to certainty on these questions is 
so deep a necessity of our nature, and that the 
only channel through which this certainty can 
come is that of an external and historical revela- 
tion — these facts constitute a strong presumptive 
evidence that such a revelation really exists. 

We have seen, then, in this section of our in- 
quiry, that the testimony of the past as to the 
pretensions of philosophy to be accepted as a 
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revelation, is a testimony against such preten- 
sions. We have seen also that the a priori method 
of investigation, inasmuch as it works purely by 
means of abstractions, can lead to nothing but 
abstractions — leaving reality, being, moral truth, 
altogether untouched. We have seen, moreover, 
that the truth which many modern speculators 
profess to have derived from a source above the 
region of experience, is not really so derived, but 
has been everywhere — whether the speculators 
themselves know it or not — the fruit of expe- 
rience, and of experience mainly by the process 
of induction. Finally, we have seen that while 
all methods have their measure of utility, and all 
more or less cross the path of each other, neither 
the method by deduction, nor that by induction, 
can give us the steady and sufficient light we need. 
Both may contribute to give us high degrees of 
probability ;, but to the inquiring spirit the effect 
of both is to make the darkness visible rather than 
to remove it. The meditative soul feels, at every 
step, that the office of a true philosophy is not so 
much to allay its solicitudes, as to point to the 
necessity of a higher light. The face of ^nature 
is very beautiful ; but though, like some of our 
fine antique sculptures, it ever seems as if about 
to speak, it speaks not — or speaks not the needed 
truth, interrogate it as we may. It is to us very 
marvellous, that there should be a single spirit on 
God's earth without its feeling of distress — at times 
of agony — on this account. But many live the life 
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of the drunken, intoxicated with vanities and 
sensualisms — of the earth, earthy. Not a few, 
like the fallen angels, turn the powers of a high 
and subtle intellect from their true uses, and 
become the prey of their own devices. But some 
are ill at ease in their wanderings. The husks are 
felt to be an unwholesome food. The impulse is at 
hand which may prompt them to return. To such 
— for to such only can we hope to speak with 
much effect — we have our word to offer. It is the 
perplexed who open their ear to counsel — it is the 
sick who ask for the physician ; and he is a sad 
item in the lot of humanity, laugh as he may, 
who knows nothing of this perplexity, of this 
sickness ! 

II. Our next observations will have respect to 
the present position of the objection taken to the 
Christian Revelation, considered as Miraculous, 

AND AS ATTESTED BY MiRACLES. 

!• * The laws of naturey it is said, * are merely rfe- 
^ velopments of the Godhead, God cannot contradict^ 
< or be inconsistent with himself But, inasmuch as a 
^ miracle is a contradiction of the laws of nature, or at 
^le€Lst an inconsistency with them — therefore a mi^ 
* rack is impossible* This is, we believe, in sub- 
stance, the ground generally taken, by the anti- 
miracle school in Germany — the naturalists, as 
distinguished from believers in revelation as em- 
bracing the supernatural. 
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The whole argument, however, is a piece of 
verbal formalism, high in sound but signifying 
nothing. It may be true enough that the laws of 
nature are developments of the Godhead, in the 
sense of their proceeding from the will of God. 
It is no. less true that God cannot contradictr 
himself. But granting, both these points, the ar- 
gument in favour of miracles remains untouched. 

The great oversight in this reasoning consists 
in a confounding of the distinction between pky^ 
steal laws and moral laws. That the distinctions 
between right and wrong come from the iTature 
of the Deity, and that, in respect to these, the 
Divine Being may not do to-day the reverse of 
what he did yesterday — this we can understand. 
But a small measure of discernment should have 
sufficed to make it clear, that what may be thus 
said of the laws of moral order, is more than can 
be said concerning the dispositions and laws of 
matter. The one case is not at all the parallel 
of the other; though this scholastic syllogism 
quietly assumes, that whatever may be said of the 
one may be said of the other. 

We are not prepared to believe that the ulti- 
mate end of the existing system will consist in 
anything merely physical — ^in any set of relations 
between cause and effect in material things. We 
must suppose that the physical, in general, is de- 
signed to be the servant of the moral, no less 
certainly than that the body in man is designed 
to be the servant of the soul. If so, who can 
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affect to comprehend the whole purpose of deity 
in relation to the universe ? Who can, in con- 
sequence, be competent to say to what extent it 
has been expedient, or may again become expe- 
dient, to subordinate the physical laws of the 
present system to moral ends? For ourselves, 
we cannot doubt that the original dispositions 
and laws of matter might have been, in many 
respects, other than we find them. We have 
natural data enough to justify us in believing that 
in other worlds, even in our system, differences 
in this respept obtain. Now, the being who 
might have disposed of matter and its relations 
differently at first, and who. appears to have dis- 
posed of these differently in different worlds, may 
surely be at liberty to dispose of these differently 
in some special instances in the same world, if — 
if there be a sufficient moral end requiring him 
so to do. To * contradict,' to 'violate,' to 're- 
verse,' if you please, a physical law for a moral 
reason, may be as much an act of wisdom as the 
origination of that law ; and in place of bespeak- 
ing a contradiction or inconsistency in the mind 
of Deity, as the argument now under examination 
supposes, it may be only a new indication of the 
immutability of the divine purpose, in seeking the 
highest ends by the best means, subordinating, 
with this view, the less to the greater, the material 
to the spiritual. 

But further: — Suppose it should be made to 
appear that a miracle is not, as is here assumed. 
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the violation of a law of nature? Suppose it 
could be shown that a miracle is simply a natural 
effect, following from some special relation given 
to purely natural causes ? Would not a miracle 
in this case cease to be a ^ contradiction,' in the 
sense asserted, and so cease to be an * impossi- 
bility' ? Now this is surely conceivable. Events 
taking with them all that we intend by the term 
miracle may be, in so far as their immediate 
causes are concerned, strictly natural. Suppose 
sight to be given to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
and even life to the dead ; it is here to be remem- 
bered that, as there are natural causes which pro- 
duce blindness, and deafness, and death, so there 
are natural causes which give sight, and hearing, 
and life. Hence, a miracle may be no more than 
the putting of one set of these causes into action 
in place of another. 

In such an event, we certainly suppose the 
special intervention of a higher cause, but an 
intervention which does no more than give a par- 
ticular direction to certain subordinate causes ; 
and the evidence of anything supernatural in 
what is done is restricted to the manner in which 
it is done, and to the connexion of the event with 
the conduct of the agent who has appeared to call 
it forth. When Elymas the sorcerer was struck 
blind by the word of Paul, the blindness was 
natural, for there were many blind people in the 
world, and the causes which came into exercise 
in this instance were natural, being such as had 
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produced blindness in others. But that these 
causes should have come into action at that 
juncture, and thus suddenly, that is not to be 
explained without recognising a connexion as 
subsisting between Paul, who thus spoke, and a 
power which has the natural causes thus put into 
force at its bidding. 

By a miracle, then, we do not understand even 
a suspension, much less a violation, of naturcd 
laws, but simply such a control of natural causes, 
as bespeaks the intervention of a cause to which 
they are all secondary and obedient. The old 
relations of cause and effect remain strictly as 
they were, but a new power has come in, capable 
of giving a particular direction to natural causes^ 
so that a particular event follows ; and as no one 
can doubt the power of the Divine Being so to 
interpose himself, if we suppose him to exist, the 
whole question, whether there may be miracles 
or not, resolves itself into another, viz. — whether 
there may be a God or not ? [Note p.] 

Herein, we may remark, lay the great fallacy 
of Hume. He regarded the evidence from expe- 
rience in reference to the constancy of the laws 
of nature, as this came before him, as being com- 
plete. It embraced, as he supposed, the action 
of all possible causes, so as to furnish him with 
a complete induction — no new effect being pos- 
sible, because no cause had been left out .of his 
calculation that could produce it. Of course, if 
the case had really stood thus, the question of 
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miracles must have been settled. There could be 
no miracle. 

But, for anything our philosopher knew, there 
might be many latent causes, even second causes, 
in existence, beside those, the effects of which 
had given him the whole of his experience. From 
these strange forces, supposing them to come into 
play, strange results might follow. Yes, and 
notwithstanding all the subtlety of this renowned 
sceptic, for aught that he could tell, there 
may be a First Cause, this cause may be intelli- 
gent, and for some special ends may give special 
action to a class of second causes, in certain places 
and at certain times. 

Were the ground assumed in this case as cer- 
tain as the law — that where none but the same 
causes exist the same effects will follow — a 
miracle, as the contravention of such a rule, would 
be incredible. But as the case now stands, all 
that Mr. Hume has proved is this — that to a mind 
possessing a knowledge of aD causes, and know- 
ing those causes to be without the disposition, or 
without the power, to work miracles, there can be 
no miracle — a conclusion that may be safely left 
to its own harmlessness. When the man possess- 
ing this knowledge shall arise, it will behove us 
to receive the law of certainty on this matter from 
his lips. It is, however, somewhat humiliating to 
find, that this argument, world-wide in its cele-' 
brity, should consist after all of a petitio principii 
— the statement made as justifying the inference 
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against miracles, being itself an egregious mis- 
conception.* 

Nor is Hume more successful, we think, when 
he leaves this ct priori ground, and descends to 
reason on probabilities. His doctrine in this con- 
nexion is, that no number of attestations in favour 
of any apparent departure from the laws of 
nature, can equal the number by which the con- 
stancy of those laws is affirmed; and that, in 
consequence, the balance of evidence must always 
turn prodigiously against a belief in the reality of 
miracles. 

Now, that there is this disparity in the arith- 
metical proportions of testimony in the two cases 
no one will dispute. In a miracle we have ex- 
ception to a nile ; and that the witnesses to the 
exception should be fewer than the witnesses to 
the rule, must be all but unavoidable. 

But Mr. Hume must have known that, in 
respect to events which are merely strange or un- 
usual, without being miraculous, this balancing 
of testimony by the sheer law of numbers is never 
admitted. The instance selected by Dr. Camp- 
bell is decisive on this point. It is natural I 
should confide in the one honest man who to day 
tells me that the ferry-boat has upset, though my 
own experience, and that of multitudes beside, 
may testify that for a thousand days it has 
crossed the stream without any such accident. 

* MiU'B Logic, 1. 186. 
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Testimony in such cases is viewed, not in its 
relation to numbers, but in its relation to cha- 
racter. Ten thousand persons may depose to a 
regular course of things, and one witness of known 
truthfulness may suffice to convince me that there 
has been an instance of departure from that 
course. It is the quality of testimony, not its quan^ 
titt/y that determines our faith in such cases. 

We admit, with Mr. Hume, that it is very sup- 
poseable that men should lie — that there should 
have been men in all ages who would lie. But 
if there be appearances in nature on which we 
rely with the most unshaken confidence — so is 
tibere a possible truthfulness in man on which we 
rely with a similar degree of confidence.. The 
proper comparison here, is not, as Hume would 
have it, between the faithfulness of nature's laws, 
and the unfaithfulness to be found in man ; but 
between the evidence from nature in which we 
cannot but confide, and that sort of evidence 
from our fellow men in which we cannot but place 
a like measure of confidence. If there be truth 
in nature, there is also truth in man; and it is 
between the measure of tiiithfulness on both sides 
that we have to seek the desired harmonv. There 
is a kind of testimony from men which has de- 
ceived us, there is also a kind which has never so 
done. 

Mr. Hume hails the testimony from experience 
as that of a very * Daniel come to judgment,' so 
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long as it deposes to the constancy of nature's 
laws. The Jew himself scarcely exclaimed with 
deeper emphasis — * How do I honour thee, oh ! 
*wise and upright judge!' — than does our cool 
and sceptical philosopher, while experience de- 
livers her testimony up to this point. But the 
moment this same experience deposes to in- 
stances of apparent disturbance in the action of 
these laws, all this admiration comes to an end. 
Experience, from being entitled to the highest 
confidence, ceases to be entitled to .the least. 
The saint becomes a miscreant. 

But it should be observed, that Dr. Campbell's 
reasoning about the upsetting of the ferry-boat 
does not meet the main difficulty in this argu- 
ment. Every one will see that, though the boat 
had so often crossed in safety, it might some day 
fail of doing so. Such an event would be un- 
usual, but it would not be miraculous — it would 
not be unconformable to experience. The point, 
however, which Dr. Campbell has fairly settled is 
this, — that it belongs to our nature that we should 
confide in testimony; that in extraordinary cases 
it is not the number, but the character of the wit- 
nesses that determines our belief; that this being 
our law of belief, up to the point where the extra- 
ordinary rises to the miraculous, consistency de- 
mands that there also this law should be acted 
upon, so as to conduct the inquirer from faith in 
the extraordinary, when adequately attested, to 
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faith in the miraculous, when so attested. So 
far, the reasoning of Dr. Campbell in this direc- 
tion is most conclusive. 

From what has now been said, three con- 
clusions follow: — First, it is not true that the 
consistency of the Divine Being is involved in 
the strict perpetuity of the laws of nature; 
second, it is not by any means necessary that our 
belief in miracles should be a belief in them as 
^contradictions' or Violations' of nature's laws; 
and, thirdly, the law of our mental constitution, 
which disposes us to believe in the few, who 
attest the extraordinary, quite as readily as in 
the many who attest the ordinary, points to the 
consistency of the process by which we pass from 
a belief in the merely unusual to a belief in the 
miraculous. 

2. But here another objection from our cur- 
rent philosophy meets us: — There is in human 
nature, it is said, a disposition to give credit to the 
marvellous — a passion in favour of the wonderful, 
which is at once sufficient to explain the origin 
of supposed miracles, and to suggest how little 
such pretensions can be entitled to credit. 

But this wonder-loving tendency is fraught 
with other suggestions besides those which go to 
the side of scepticism. That it has often disposed 
untutored minds to place confidence in frauds, no 
man of sense will deny. But the question re-* 
mains — Why have men been created with this 
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irrepressible tendency to rise above the sensual 
to the supersensual, from the known to the un- 
known? It is a law pervading the natural con- 
stitution of things, that capacity should imply 
object — that the two should go together. The 
eye is thus related to the light, the ear to sound, 
and so of all our senses. In like manner, the 
intellect and the heart have their objects, adapted 
to call them into play, abundantly presented in 
an external world. But is this relation between 
capacity and object, which has remained un- 
broken up to this point, to become at once a 
failure — a cheat, when the object sought is the 
purest, the noblest } Is the law all truthful so long 
as it relates to the merely material, and does it 
become all treacherous the moment it rises to the 
spiritual ? Must it not be a strangely halting and 
one-sided philosophy which can so teach ? 

It may be manifest j&nough that the religions of 
the majority of mankind have been false, or false 
in the main. Still we have to deal with the fact, 
— men have been everywhere in some sense 
religious. Even this abuse of man's susceptibility 
of religion is evidence, not only that the suscep- 
tibility itself exists, but that it must have its use. 
Let it be, as alleged, that a love of the marvellous 
is a powerful sentiment common to human nature. 
Have we not in this fact presumptive proof that 
there are marvellous things — things as true as 
they are wonderful, in the universe, destined to 

F 
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come within the cognizance of the human intellect 
— within the embrace, if we may so speak, of the 
human affections ? 

We are told that a miracle is something incon- 
sistent with a law of nature, and on that account 
•incredible. But if this law of relationship be- 
tween capacity and object, which is admitted to 
be invariable everywhere else, must be regarded 
as a total failure when we ascend to man^s sus- 
ceptibility of religion — that is, to his susceptibility 
of the marvellous, have we not in this sudden 
cessation of a great law of nature a miracle — a 
miracle of a most confounding description ? Truly 
we think so. We hold that the readiness of men 
to become believers in marvellous frauds, is the 
obvious deterioration of their native tendency to 
become believers in marvellous truths. It is be- 
cause men ought to be religious^ that they have be- 
come liable to superstition. It is because they 
ought to be believers in miracles, that they have 
become so often believers in fictions which take 
that semblance. False religions prove, not that 
all religions must be false, but rather that some 
religion must be true — that religion proper must 
be founded in eternal truth. This, we venture to 
think, is much more like the philosophy of the 
matter, than the theory which regards our capa- 
city for religion, our aspirations in relation to the 
spiritual and the wonderful, as a subtle delusion 
imposed upon our nature by its author — a sort of 
will-o'-the-wisp, wedded indeed to our existence, 
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but only that it may mock us with false expecta- 
tion, and lead us into every sort of mischief. 

8. Another exception taken to the doctrine of 
miracles by our current philosophy is — that ap- 
pearances interpreted as miraculous belong j for the 
most part, to a comparatively rude state of society , 
and may be reasonably viewed as owing their in^uence 
to the popular credulity natural to such stages in 
social progress. 

In dealing with this objection it is material 
to observe, that whether the earlier ages of the 
world may be accounted as the rude ages in its 
history or not, there are reasons which make it 
highly probable that those times would be times 
especially distinguished by miraculous interven- 
tion. 

The greatest of all miracles is that presented 
in the beginning of the creation — the creation of 
matter. All that follows, moreover, through the 
immeasurable duration that ensues, are the suc- 
cessive steps of miracle. The transition from 
mere substances to organization, from mere or- 
ganization to animal life, and from the animal to 
the rational, all are the stages of the miraculous. 
Within each of these great eras in progress, we 
have a world of miracles springing up. Each new 
substance, each new seed, each new animal, and, 
last of all, man — all were the products, not of the 
merely conservative power in nature with which 
we are now familiar, but of that creating power of 

F 2 
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which we now see no sign. Through the mea- 
sureless ages before the appearance of man, the 
history of the creation had thus been the history 
of the miraculous. And is it philosophical to 
conclude, that on the creation of man everything 
of this nature abruptly and for ever ceased ? Is 
it, indeed, certain, that nothing beyond the settled 
course of things, now familiar to ourselves, could 
have been needed in that infant condition of 
humanity to secure to it its destined develop- 
ment ? It is true, when man appeared the work 
of creation was completed. That grand series of 
miracles then came to its close. But that some 
more intimate commerce between men and their 
Maker than is perceivable by us — something still 
partaking of the nature of miracle — should contri- 
bute, for awhile, to soften and blend, as it were, 
the great transition from the era of miracle to the 
era of pure law — this, we hold, is not only con- 
ceivable, but most consistent with reason. 

Nor is it to be overlooked, that while the signs 
of this special commerce between God and man 
begin in remote time, and belong, in great part, 
to certain early stages of civilization, they do not 
wholly cease until we have passed the Augustan 
age in the history of the world's enlightenment. 
It is in this later time that these phenomena come 
before us in their greatest number, and in their 
best authenticated form. They were frequent in 
rude times, because in such times they were espe- 
cially needed ; and they were extended into the 
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most enlightened times, that no room might be 
left for the insinuation that they have never been 
of a nature to bear an intelligent scrutiny. It is 
true, the great physical miracles of the Old Tes- 
tament are not repeated in this later time. No 
such signs as the plagues of Egypt become visible. 
But in the moral government of the world, evi- 
dence is adjusted according to the capacity for 
appreciating it to which it is addressed. The mira- 
cles of the early ages were adapted to the people 
of those ages, and so of the later period. In nei- 
ther case were they such as to deprive faith of all 
virtue by reducing it to a necessity. Revelation, 
as attested by miracles, is the great moral and 
primitive formation proper to the early era from 
which we trace it. On this basis, the successive 
strata to be presented in the religious develop- 
ment of our race are destined to rest. Each 
stage in these processes of advancement vrill have 
its peculiarity; and the peculiarity of this great 
primitive era is, that it was the era of supernatural 
communications to man, and of miracles in attes- 
tation of those communications. The geological 
processes which preceded the appearance of man, 
have their counterpart in the moral processes 
which only began at that juncture. The Eternal 
lives not in time. All duration belongs to Him. 
He can afford to be slow. Nor does it belong to 
the thoughts of men to determine all that may be 
proper to be done by the Infinite through all time. 
It belongs to the nature of miracle that it should 
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be restricted to time and place, but it does not 
rest with us to say what these restrictions shall 
be. 

If we suppose the early history of the world in 
this respect to have been such as we have now 
described, this will in part account for the fact, 
that all the ancient nations should have been such 
firm believers in the miraculous appearances and 
communications said to have been made to mor- 
tals. History concurred, in this manner, with the 
sentiments natural to the human mind, in giving 
prevalence and strength to this belief. Every- 
where the idea of revelation and the idea of mi- 
racle have gone together — a tolerable presumption 
that there is a natural relation between them. 

From all that we have now said, two conclu- 
sions follow : — first, that, considered as a revela- 
tion, modem philosophy supplies no adequate 
guidance to mankind ; and, second, that the ob- 
jections taken to the idea of an external and his^ 
torical revelation, as supposing miracle, are ob- 
jections resting on narrow views, and inconsistent 
with large and philosophical thinking. So far, 
we are free to look to history, and to ask — is 
there any evidence there, of a kind to deserve at- 
tention, iu favour of the theory which supposes 
that light has really come to man from without — 
a brighter, a more certain light than that to be 
found within him ? Our answer to this question 
will be the subject of our next lecture. 

III. We conclude the present lecture with a few 
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observations on the Natural Relationship 
BETWEEN Religion and History. The religious 
- controversy of the age turns very much on this 
point The battle lies mainly between the light 
supposed to be in the individual, and the light 
supposed to have descended from the past — 
between a creed from metaphysics, and a creed 
from history. Deep is the repugnance of some 
minds to a creed of the latter description. To 
look without, is accounted treason against the 
light within. To look to the past, is accounted 
treason against the present. Each generation, it 
is pretended, embraces all generations, and each 
man embraces all men. Why then look without 
— why look to the bygone ? The external, the 
past, are only obsolete forms of what each man 
may find within himself ! 

Nevertheless, after all this high talk, it is so, 
that we have scarcely anything save what the ex- 
ternal and the past have given us. All the prin- 
ciples of science and art, all the treasures of learn- 
ing and genius, are necessarily associated in our 
imagination with regions far remote, and with 
races which have long since passed away. This 
historical element is blended with all knowledge, 
and gives a charm to all acquisition. If it be 
thus with all things beside, why is it not to be 
thus with religion ? The general sentiment of 
mankind has been, that religion, in place of being 
less a matter of the past than other things, must 
partake of that relation in a degree peculiar to 
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itself. It should be borne in mind hj such rea- 
sonerS| that the popular religions of all lands have 
been historical. All have been founded upon a 
real or supposed revelation. Until the attempt 
made in France, some half-century since, no 
nation has ever essayed to originate its own 
creed, or its own church. All have rallied about 
some received standard, and the aim has been, 
not so much to create as to reform — not to 
invent theories, but to realize theories already 
proclaimed and diffused. That the tendencies of 
humanity have converged so strongly on this 
method of proceeding is, with us, good presump- 
tive evidence that the method is substantially the 
right one. 

In truth, the whole doctrine of hero-worship is 
an implied argument in favour of an historical 
revelation. It supposes men at large to be de- 
pendent on external teaching, and it sends them 
the hero as a teacher. It supposes that men 
everywhere need a Bible, and it points them^to 
the great in mind, especially to the great of the 
past, as destined to be to them as a Bible. The 
worship of this greatness is to them as a religion. 
But what is the source of this worship ? Is it 
personal and metaphysical ? Is it not rather ex- 
ternal and historical ? Is not this condition of 
human nature, which implies the necessity of 
heroes, the very condition of it for which we 
plead as implying the necessity of prophets ? 
In fact, the question at issue is, not whether men 
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in general are dependent on a few inspired in- 
structors or not ? The question is this, Whether 
the merely natural inspiration, supposed to be- 
long to men of genius, be all the inspiration 
needed? or whether, beyond that, there be a 
necessity for the supernatural inspiration claimed 
by the writers of the Christian Scriptures ? To 
this question our reply is given. 

Learning, genius, philosophy, all have done their 
best, and we have seen the result. By means of 
such teaching some great moral principles have 
been elicited, and characters of high moral worth 
have been formed. But the great questions con- 
cerning the soul, the Deity, the hereafter, these 
have been left in dark and painful uncertainty; 
and the effect of this uncertainty, in respect to 
mankind at large, has been to leave them without 
the direct and authoritative restraint necessary to 
save them from becoming the slaves of their ap- 
petites and passions in all possible forms. 

With the need, then, of a Revelation, in the 
true sense of that term, pressing in this manner 
upon us, where are we to seek it ? The clear and 
emphatic answer from reason is, that we should 
seek it — in History. The light needed from the 
beginning will be found to have been, in some 
form or other, old as the beginning. We have 
seen that the great time of need, in this respect* 
in the history of man, was in the early stages of 
his history. Supposing a communication of this 
nature to be made, and made once for all, every- 

f3 
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thing points to the remote past as the season 
most likely to have been selected for that pur- 
pose. The great facts. concerning man and the 
world are the same through all time. Human 
nature has been always subject to the same moral 
malady, and has always needed the same moral 
remedy. We cannot dispense with the light of 
nature, but we need the light of Revelation ; and 
History, as we hope to show, has supplied it. 



LECTURE III. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



There must be something fascinating in para- 
dox. This thought is strongly suggested by the 
sayings of the class of speculators adverted to 
at the close of our last Lecture. In the same 
breath, these parties inculcate doctrines concern- 
ing human nature that seem to have all the world 
between them. It is laid upon each man, that he 
should feel himself — think himself — the equal of 
* Alfred, Scanderberg, and Gustavus.' But so far 
are the persons who thus express themselves from 
having high thoughts of the common humanity 
about them, that no eastern despot ever looked 
on the masses of men more in the light of natures 
fated to be fleeced to-day, or slaughtered to-mor- 
row, at the pleasure of their masters. What is 
more, these instructors of the public have little or 
no faith in institutions, in science, in art, or even 
in religion, as likely materially to amend this 
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State of things. Change, re-adjust as you may, in- 
equality will heave and swell on all hands. The 
governing few may not come from the same class ; 
still there will be the governing few ; and the sub- 
ject many will be ignorant, frivolous, sensual, 
contemptible. Now, all this may be only too 
true, or too probable ; but if it be so, where can be 
the wisdom of telling the multitude thus described 
that each one of them should think himself the 
equal of Alfred or Gustavus, of Paul or Moses? 
This inconsistency is common to the school who 
insist that our religious truth should be a matter 
spun out fi'om our own thoughts and intuitions, 
and not at all a matter received from without and 
from the past. That each man may be put upon 
his own self-reliance, and flattered in his own 
self-sufficiency, men in general are described, in 
terms with one breath, which are denied with 
another. Doctrines that would be high-flown and 
delusive if addressed to a world *peopled by phi- 
losophers, are addressed to multitudes described 
as hopelessly subject to the trifling and the sen- 
sual. The men who so discourse may be de- 
scribed as being, in an eminent sense, the ' teach- 
ers^ of their age: — we regret that we cannot com- 
mend their wisdom or their consistency in this 
exercise of their function. 

Of course, every child knows that all minds 
possess certain elements in common. No less 
obvious is it, that a little self-reliant thoughtful- 
ness may be a Tvholesome thing in a man's men- 
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tal history. But we do not see the propriety of 
inculcating, that minds have' a// things in common, 
because they have some things in common. Nor 
are we disposed to affect an absolute indepen- 
dence of the brotherhood of humanity, because 
there are some respects in which it behoves us to 
act independently. On the contrary, we are ready 
to accept the fruits of experience with gratitude, 
ceme whence they may. The men, too, of whom 
we speak, owe a large debt^in this way, though 
small acknowledgment be made of it. 
• Wise men may live much alone ; but they live 
alone with effect from having learnt to live to 
some purpose when not alone. It is through 
contact with other minds that they have become 
skilled in the study of their own. Their personal 
experience has been built up from a much wider 
experiencQ^ Nature does not bestow the eye 
which discerns her beauty, nor the ear which is 
charmed with her melodies, nor the heart which 
responds to her wonderful poetry. These sensi- 
bilities come from culture, and from culture for 
which we are indebted to circumstances and to 
our progenitors, more than to ourselves. It is 
not from speculation alone, nor from action alone, 
but from both conjoined that the world has re- 
ceived its great men. These are statements, we 
presume, that no man would venture to question, 
in direct terms. Our regret is, that this should be 
so often done indirectly. We now come to in- 
quire whether among the good things transmitted 
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to US by the men who have lived before us, we 
have to include a Revelation from the Deity to 
our race, or not ? 

I. Our first inquiry will have respect to the 
Results of Modern Criticism in relation to 
THE Genuineness of the Gospels. 

1. It is against the genuineness of the Gospels 
that the most formidable onset has been made by 
the recent scholarship of Germany. The labours 
of Eichom in this department commenced some 
fifty years since, and produced a school of imi- 
tators, of which Dr. Strauss may be taken as a 
late and conspicuous example. 

The theory of Eichorn, and equally of Strauss, 
is, that the four Gospels, in" their present form, 
were not in common use until towards the close 
of the second century. It is presumed, that 
before that time a rough sketch, a brief and im- 
perfect outline, of the life and teaching of Christ, 
drawn up probably by the Apostles, had formed 
the basis of many gospels, and of the four which 
have descended to us with special honour among 
the test. Towards the close of the second cen- 
tury, the mischiefs arising from the fables and 
falsehoods mixed up with the spurious Gospels 
led to a selection of four, as being the most 
worthy of credit; and from that time these four 
Gospels retained a place distinctly and eminently 
their own. Not that even these are to be taken 
as in all respects genuine. On 4;he contrary they 
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were to be viewed as having been subject to in- 
terpolation and change, in common with all »mi* 
lar documents, through the preceding interval. 
Subsequently, however, to their being thus set 
apart by the judgment of the Church from the 
rest, the greatest respect was paid to them. 

We scarcely need say, that some of Eichorn's 
successors have travelled beyond these limits, 
representing our Gospels as possessing nothing 
more than a loose traditional relation to the 
persons whose names they bear. For the means 
of demolishing this theory, so far at least as 
Eichorn is concerned, we need not go beyond 
certain passages in the writings of thai author. 
Its general baselessness has been e^tposed by the 
later scholarship of Germany, France, and Ame- 
rica — to say nothing of what has been done in 
our own country. 

We shall now state, and in as few words as 
possible, the direct historical proof which con- 
travenes this theory — demonstrating its necessary 
falsehood. It is admitted that there is a strong 
substantial agreement in the manuscript copies 
of the four Gospels now received by us. It is 
further admitted, that this agreement is to be 
traced so far back as to the close of the second 
century. From these admissions it necessarily 
follows, that the numerous transcriptions of each 
of these Gospels, extant in manuscript now, and 
from which our own printed copies are taken, 
must have been derived from one source. But 
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this being so, it will be easy to show that the one 
source from which these transcripts have de- 
scended must have been, in each case, a genuine 
Gospel, and a Gospel much older than the close 
of the second century. 

Of course we are not obliged to maintain that 
every verse or passage in any Gospel, is from the 
original Gospel bearing the same designation. 
It is enough for our purpose, that in all the ex- 
tant manuscript copies, and in all that have 
existed up to the close of the second century, 
there has been agreement to such an extent, as 
clearly ta show that each Gospel has descended 
in the track of some common parent document, 
and from a time at least as remote as the end of 
the second century. 

At present there are extant nearly seven hun- 
dred Greek manuscripts, embracing the whole or 
part of our Gospels. These existing manuscripts 
have been transcribed in various ages, from about 
the fifth century downwards. They are found 
scattered over the whole of Christendom — through 
the East and West. Now bring together these 
manuscripts, compare them — and it will be found 
that such variations as exist are but as the dust 
of the balance, compared with the substance 
which is everywhere identical. Thus much is 
indisputable. 

But, as we have intimated, it is said that 
this identity should be traced to what was done 
at the close of the second qentury, when the 
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Church agreed to adopt certain copies of these 
Gospels as standards for the future, thus naturally 
precluding all material subsequent change. 

Our answer here is, that this supposed act of 
the universal church, in the second century is a 
mere assumption — an assumption put forth, not 
only without a particle of evidence to sust^^in it, 
but in opposition to evidence of a contrary 
nature literally insuperable. The sort of his- 
torical criticism which this theory involves should 
be classed with the weakest of the weak. Surely 
it does not become writers who should be learned 
in these matters, to describe the church of the 
second century as in a condition to be at all com- 
petent to the performance of such a work as is 
ascribed to it by this hypothesis. Such authori- 
tative acts of the universal church as are here 
supposed, were unknown even to the dreams of 
the most forecasting and ambitious among the 
Christians of those times. In that age, the sort 
of proceedings for which general councils have 
become famous had not entered into men^s 
thoughts. Such ecclesiastical organizations as 
existed were confined to small districts, and were 
of very limited authority. 

1^ then, we regard the copies of these four 
Gospels as having been subject to all sorts of 
interpolations and corruptions previously to the 
close of the second century — then it is certain, 
that for anything the church then did, or could 
possibly have done, the more corrupt copies 
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would have kept widely afloat along with the less 
corrupt; and the agreement now found in the 
transcriptions which have descended to us from 
those times could never have existed. There was 
nothing to prevent the spurious copies from per- 
petuating their offspring to a large extent along 
with the genuine. Whatever precedence might 
be given to any particular Gospel, or to any set 
of Gospels, by the Christians of those times in 
one country, could not have been at all binding 
on the Christians of another country. Neverthe- 
less it is admitted on all hands, that towards the 
close of the second century the four Gospels we 
possess were the only recognised documents 
under that name, and that all the other Gospels 
dropped henceforth into the one category of the 
spurious. What is more, not a breath of con* 
troversy can be shown to have been raised by the 
proceedings which are supposed to have brought 
about this momentous change. 

The only conclusion open to us, then, mani- 
festly is, that the position in which we find our 
four Gospels, in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury, was the position which had been tacitly 
assigned to them by the common judgment of 
Christians, and which had pertained to them from 
the beginning. 

2. There is another aspect of this argument 
which should not be passed over. It is to be 
borne in mind, that we date the commencement 
of the Christian era from the birth, and not from 
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the death of our Lord. In Pliny's letter to 
Trajan, about the Christians in Bithynia — and in 
the defence of the Christians by Tertullian, there 
are passages, which, when made subject to all 
sorts of reasonable abatement, must suffice to 
show, as one of the clearest certainties of history, 
that before the close of the second century the 
Christians were a very numerous people, spread 
throughout all parts of the Roman Empire. So 
numerous were they, that a disputant of such 
polemical sagacity as Tertullian felt himself quite 
safe in affirming, that in some single provinces 
the Christians would outnumber the Roman army, 
and that the withdrawment of them from the em- 
pire would leave it a comparative solitude. The 
time with which this language connects us is 
about 150 years after the death of Christ. 

To free the argument in this place from all 
possible ground of exception, it has been sup- 
posed that the number of Christians in the em- 
pire, notwithstanding the strong language of Pliny 
and Tertullian, may not have been more than 
one in ten, or one in twenty, or even one in forty, 
to the whole population. But even the propor- 
tion of one in forty, would fix the total number 
of Christians at about three millions. 

In what proportion, then, can we suppose these 
three millions to have been in possession of the 
Gospels, so as to justify the statement that they 
were then in common use? According to Ter- 
tullian, the Christians of his day were not con- 
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fined to the humbler classes, but had their place 
in the ^council halls, the palace, the senate, and 
the forum.' Nor was the cost of copies at that 
time by any means so great as is sometimes sup- 
posed. If we suppose not more than one in ten 
of these three millions, scattered through the east 
and west, to be possessed of a copy of the 
Gospels, this gi?es 300,000 copies as then exist- 
ing. If you descend so low as to suppose that 
not more than one in fifty was possessed of a 
copy, even this reckoning gives you 60,000 copies 
as existing at that time. Take, then, this lesser 
number — the number chosen by Professor Norton 
in his argument on this subject, and one so far 
below the probable truth — and you have before 
you 60,000 copies of our present Gospels in cir- 
culation, each Gospel of Matthew being the strict 
counterpart of all the other Gospels bearing that 
name, and so of those bearing the name of Mark, 
and Luke, and John.* 

Whence, we ask, came these 60,000 copies, all 
thus widely diffused, and each in this agreement 
with the rest? We have seen the absurdity of 
supposing that anything of this sort should have 
been brought about in those times by the inter- 
vention of church authority. History declares, 
moreover, that the Christians of the second cen- 
tury were in advance of the average intelligence 
of that age — not persons, therefore, to have been 

* Norton's Gennineness of the Gospels, i. pp. 16, et seq. 
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readily imposed upon by fraud. Not less clear 
is it, that they were greatly in advance of their 
age in moral worth, and not therefore persons to 
have become, and by universal agreement, parties 
to a fraud. Seeing, then, that the integrity of 
the copies of the Gospel existing from that age 
downwards is vouched for by the most abundant 
testimony; and seeing that this is a fact that 
cannot be ascribed to authority, or to the agency 
of deceivers or deceived in those times, nothing 
is left to us but the simple and true conclusion 
which our much calumniated Fathers have taught 
us — viz., that the Four Gospels so generally received 
about the middle of the second century^ had come 
doum to the Christians of that time from the apostolic 
affCy were written by the men whose names they bear^ 
and as such were protected against the corruptions to 
which documents less saxnred would have been liable. 

We must confess that we know of nothing in 
the range of historical criticism more decisive 
than is the conclusion from these facts with re- 
gard to the genuineness of the Gospels as docu- 
ments of history. Strauss, indeed, has done his 
best to work up discrepancies and inconsistencies 
from the contents of the Gospels ; and we regret 
that the limit and aim of these lectures do not 
allow of our subjecting his performances in this 
way to examination. But the manner in which 
he has dealt with the chain of historical proofs as 
to the necessary genuineness of these writings, 
considered as belonging to veritable history, is 
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characterized by a shallowness and disingenuous- 
ness hardly to be matched in modem literature. 
In proof of this assertion, we might greatly ex- 
tend the sort of reasoning we have now touched 
upon. 

What, for example, could be less creditable to 
the historical critic than to describe the early 
Christians, as Strauss has done, as a people so 
careless of their Sacred Writings, as to allow 
changes of all sorts to take place in them without 
raising the slightest protest or complaint? To 
write thus is not only to offend against the lights 
of history, but against the dictates of common 
sense. History assures us that no people have 
ever thus slighted their religious books ; and as- 
sures us further, that the early Christians were 
among the last to have been thus negligent of such 
treasures. 

In conclusion, on this point, look for a moment 
to the unique character of each of the Gospels, 
considered as a piepe of literary workmanship ; 
look to the delicacy and skill required for the 
consistent exhibition and development of the cha- 
racter distinguishing the different parties intro- 
duced ; look especially to what was demanded in 
this way, in order that everything said and done 
by the chief personage in the picture might be in 
keeping with the mysterious greatness of his 
nature ; look, also, to the singular cast which is 
thrown over each of these narratives as compared 
with the rest, and over the parts of each narrative 
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as compared with the remainder, especially by 
the peculiarities of that Hellenistic Greek in 
which they are written ; look at all this, and then 
turn to the theory which tells you that each of 
these compositions is a piece of mosaic, embrac- 
ing some slight fragments of original history, but 
everywhere curtailed, and disturbed, and patched, 
at the pleasure of almost any meddler who chose 
to give himself to such performances — and having 
so done, it will be strange, we think, if everything 
in the literary history and literary character of the 
Gospels be not felt as rising up to pronounce 
such ah hypothesis, not only as improbable, but 
as impossible. In short, a history of the critical 
labours of Origen — labours which follow close upon 
the termination of the second century — would be 
alone sufficient to demonstrate that a more base- 
less assumption than this Eichorn-Straussian 
theory has rarely been broached. The superficial 
and ill-informed may be scared for a while by the 
utterances of such oracles ; but before the steady 
pressure of a sound Christian scholarship, the frail 
web thus woven will utterly pass away. The 
course which speculations of this sort have been 
taking of late, and will take, probably, for some 
time to come, may be painful and costly, but no 
enlightened believer in Christianity need be ap- 
prehensive as to the ultimate result. 

II. Having dealt thus far with the evidence in 
favoUr of the Genuineness of the Gospels, we now 
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proceed to examine some of the Exceptions 
taken by modern criticism to the divine 
Authority of these Documents. 

1. Here it is proper to repeat, that there is a 
sense in which the divine origin of Christianity is 
admitted in our time, even by those who do not 
receive the Gospels as being, in our sense, a 
revelation. After much change of ground, during 
the heat of a protracted conflict, the concession 
is now generally made, tlfat whatever may be the 
fate of the supposed evidence of miracles on the 
side of Christianity, in itself Christianity is divine, 
— the purest and the most elevated embodiment of 
religious truth and sentiment our world has seen. 
The persons who so express themselves have their 
own views as to what Christianity really is; but 
in their view it is so consonant with the nature of 
man, and with facts, that if the Divine Being has 
not attested it by miracles, he might, in consist- 
ency, have bestowed that measure of approval 
upon it. Man, in all his better aspirations, it 
is said, is divine — the work of God ; and Chris- 
tianity is the truest expression of these aspira- 
tions. But we scarcely need say, that this is 
not to admit the divine authority of the Gospels 
at all, in our sense ; and the large class of per- 
sons among us who speak of Christianity as true 
and divine, while they mean no more than this, 
express themselves in language, the obvious ten- 
dency of which is to produce a false impression.' 
Our old English deists were more explicit in these 
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matters. When they spoke of Christianity as 
being * old as the creation,' or as being a * republi- 
cation of the law of nature,' they left no man in 
doubt as to their real meaning. 

Of course, in the attempt to extrude the super- 
natural from Christianity after this manner, it is 
felt to be expedient, if not necessary, to extrude 
from it the evidence of miracles. Earnest and 
elaborate effort accordingly has been made in this 
direction. The abundance of miraculous inci- 
dents interwoven with the narratives of the 
Evangelists, has been the occasion of no small 
perplexity. If we suppose these incidents to have 
arisen substantially as they are reported, we have 
before us a chain of miracles which, from their 
number and significance, must be allowed to place 
the claims of Christianity to the supernatural be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. Our previous reason- 
ing has, we hope, sufficed to show, that the Gospel 
must be accepted as historically genuine, not in 
shreds and fragments, but in their entireness. In 
addition to the external proofs which force this 
conclusion so irresistibly upon us, the internal 
evidence from the histories themselves is to the 
same effect. These miracles are so blended with 
the narratives, the instructions given terminate in 
the miracle, or arise out of it, in so large a degree, 
that our attempt to unweave the web which com- 
Ibines the natural with the supernatural, is felt, at 
every step, to be an effort to achieve something 
v^ry like an impossibility ; and an effort which, 

G 
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supposing it to be successful, must leave, as the 
supposed residuum of truth, a something miser- 
ably fragmentary and unmeaning. 

The German Rationalists, in the early part of 
the present century, felt the full force of this 
difficulty. Hence their scheme was, to allow the 
narratives of the Evangelists, to remain in their 
integrity, and to endeavour to account for the ap- 
parently supernatural on merely natural prin- 
ciples. But this effort, though made with every 
advantage that learning and ingenuity could 
furnish, has ended in a generally confessed failure. 
Hence the ground talsen by Strauss : and we have 
seen that his theory, the last plank of scepticism, 
is as little tenable as the rest. If it be admitted 
that the natural element has descended fromf the 
primitive age, the supernatural must be admitted 
as having descended along with it. Nothing can 
be more clear than that the two have ^rown up 
together, and in the great story of humanity, their 
fate will be the same. If a revelation can be 
established by miracles, the Christian revelation, 
we believe, has been so established. 

3. But here we have to observe, that it has 
opme to be a sort of canon in our modern philo- 
sophy, that miracles are n^t sufficient to this end; 
that they are necessarily a very doubtful kind of 
evidence ; and that the answer of our own moral 
consciousness on the side of truth, is a guide 
greatly to be preferred to any number of out- 
ward signs. 
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The question regarding the extent in which 
miracles maj be taken as the evidence of in- 
fallibility in religious teaching, is one of large 
compass, atid one requiring to be treated with 
discrimination. It is manifest that this power 
was no security against errors in personal con- 
duct. The histories of Moses, of David, and of 
Jonah, are enough to show that there is no neces- 
sary connexion between the inspired prophet asx^ 
the faultless man. Judas, in common with the 
seventy and the twelve, possessed the power of 
working miracles ; and many other * workers of 
iniquity' in that age were thus privileged. Peter 
could utter falsehood on the night of the Pass- 
over, and could dissemble even after the day of 
Pentecost 

On the other hand, it is no less certain, that 
the inspired writers were wont to appeal to the 
miracles wrought by them as proofs that the doc- 
trine they delivered was not the word of man, but 
of God. It is certain, also, that our Lord himself 
so did. ^ The works that I do,' said Jesus, ^ bear 

* witness of me.' (John, x. 36.) Again, * If I had 
^ not done among them the works that no other 
^ man did, they had not had sin ; but now they 
Vhave no cloak for their sin.' (John, xv. 24.) 
Again he said, ^ The works that I do in my Fa- 

* ther's name they bear witness of me.' (John, x. 
25.) * If I do not the works of my Father^ be- 

* lieve me not ; but if I do, though ,ye believe not 
^ me, believe the works.' (John, xxxvi. 37.) * Be- 

g2 
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< lieve me that I am in the Father, and the Father 
^ in me, or else believe; me for the very work's 

* sake. Verily, verily, T say unto you, he that be- 
Mieveth on me the works that I do shall he do 
^ also, and greater works than these shall he do, 

* because I go unto the Father.' (John,xiii. 11, 12.) 

* Woe unto thee, Chorazin, woe unto thee, Beth- 

* saida, for if the mighty works which were done in 
^ you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
^ have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.' 
(Matt xi. 20 — 24.) ^ And he said unto them, go 
' ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 

* Qvery creature ; and these signs shall follow them 
' that believe. In my name shall they cast out 

* devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they 

* shall take up serpents, and if they drink any 
' deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; they shall 

* lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.' 
(Matt XV. 15 — 18.) These are all the words of 
Jesus, and with those who admit the authority of 
his recorded sayings, nothing more need be said as 
to the relation between the reality of miracle&i and 
the truthfulness of the doctrines attested by them. 
They present our Lord before us, in the language 
of Peter, as * a man approved of God, by miracles, 
and wonders, and signs, which God did by him.' 
(Acts, ii. 22. ) Similar language might be cited from 
all the apostles, their expressions being everywhere 
to the effect of what we find at the commencement 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, * How shall we 

* escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at 
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' the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
^ was confirmed unto us by them that heard him, 

* God also bearing them witness, both with signs 
' and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts 

* of the HoJy Ghost, according to his own will.' 

It is perfectly consistent with all this that there 
should be occasions on which our Lord and bis 
Apostles appeal to the truth which they deliver as 
being its own witness — consistent that they should 
sometimes complain of men as being so much less 
disposed to look to the nature of the doctrine sub- 
mitted to them for evidence of its divine origin, 
than to the outward signs attesting it. Still, the 
function of the outward sign was always reco- 
gnised. Strictly speaking, it was not an error in 
the Jew to require a sign, nor in the Greek to 
seek after wisdom. The object in both cases 
was legitimate, the evil was one of misdirection 
and excess. 

But in modem speculation it has been sug- 
gested, especially of late, that appearances having 
all the semblance of miracle might be appealed 
to in favour of doctrines at variance with our most 
settled and certain convictions in relation to truth 
and goodness ; and the question is put in this 
case — Whether it is the most reasonable, to re- 
gard the illusion as being on the side of the 
apparent miracle, or on the side of our moral 
consciousness ? 

One thing here is observable, the Scriptures 
have in part anticipated this difficulty. They 
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intimate that false Christs and religious pretenders 
would arise, whose signs — apparent miracles — 
would be such as to deceive, if it were possible, 
the very elect. But it is always presumed, in 
these intimations, that the distinction between 
the true signs and the false would be real, and 
such as to be detected by men of honest minds. 
When our Lord said, * If I had not done among 
< them the works that none otiier man did, they 
* had not had sin,' he pointed, we conceive, to the 
characteristics of his miracles, as leaving men 
without excuse who failed to distinguish between 
his works and the lying wonders of the impostor. 
Through the whole interval of the sacred history, 
from tiie time when the magicians of Egypt with^ 
stood Moses, down to the day when the wonders 
wrought by Simon Magus were driven from men's 
thoughts by the greater works wrought by Peter^ 
the false sign and the true had their place side 
by side. But everywhere it is supposed that a 
doctrine from God, approved by signs from his 
hand, may be known as such, and should be em- 
braced as such. False signs have been only one 
of the forms of trial in the history of humanity, 
in common with a thousand delusive shapes beside 
which falsehood may assume. If external signs 
may deceive, so may the apparent lights within 
us. If, for the reason stated, therefore, we should 
cease to have faith in miracles, for the same 
reason we should cease to have faith in con- 
sciousness. 
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We scarcely need say, that the notion which 
seems to assume that the Divine Being may per- 
form miracles in approval of falsehood, is not to 
be entertained for a moment. Our reason, no 
less than our Bible, assures us that no such juxta- 
position of things has ever existed, or ever can 

exist. [Note G.] 

The steps of our reasoning, then, from the 
Genuineness of the Gospels to their Divine 
Authority, are easy and satisfactory. Firsts It is 
admitted, by the persons with whom we have 
mainly to do in this place, that the religion 
taught in the Gospels is true — in its own nature, 
sublimely, beautifully true, and such, accordingly, 
as might have been attested by miracles, if it has 
not been so attested. Second^ It appears that the 
miraculous portions of the Gospels may not be 
separated from the non-miraculous, so as to allow 
the latter to be taken as genuine, while the former 
are rejected as spurious. Thirds The reality of 
the miracles described in the Gospel being ascer- 
tained, it remains as a doctrine pf the Gospels 
themselves, and as a doctrine founded alike in 
the common sentiments of mankind and in en- 
lightened reason, that the authority of these docu- 
ments should be admitted as divine — as divine 
in the peculiar and special sense intended by our 
ordinary use of the term revelation. The precise 
matters, indeed, to which this unerring truthful- 
ness of the sacred writers may have reference ; 
and the precise extent to which it may be sup- 
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, posed to reach, even in relation to such matters, 
are questions still open to consideration, and mdy 
claim our attention in another place. 

III. Having determined the Divine Authority of 
the Gospels, the next step in our progress is to 
ascertain The Relation » of the. New Testa- 
ment TO THE Old. 

Some of our contemporaries profess to retain 
the religion of the New Testament while they re- 
pudiate that of the Old. This is one of the novel 
forms that religious scepticism has assumed in 
our time. Novel, indeed, strictly speaking, it is 
not, inasmuch as it may be traced to the GnoS'' 
ticism andManichaeism which called forth so much 
controversy in the early centuries of the church. 
In later times, however, hostility to Judaism has 
been almost invariably allied with hostility to 
Christianity — to revelation in any form. But at 
present there are quarters whence the highest 
praise of the doctrines of Jesus is poured forth, 
along with the fiercest denunciation of the the- 
ology of Moses. Nevertheless, the theology of 
Jesus and of Moses may not be put asunder. 
The later form of revelation is fully committed to 
all that is included in the earlier. 

It is easy for the Rationalist to say that Jesus 
and his apostles cited the Old Testament in the 
way of accommodation only, endeavouring, as far 
as that might be done by such means, to con- 
ciliate the Jews, by showing resemblances be- 
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tween the Christian doctrines and the doctrines 
of their own Scriptures. But such a theory is 
beset with insuperable difficulties — and in our 
view, borders on the impious. [Note ho 

No man can pass from the study of the New 
Testament to the Old, without being sensible at 
every step that there is an intimate connexion 
subsisting between them. It is felt everywhere 
that the one has exerted a potent influence on 
the other. The familiarity of the later class of 
writers with the compositions of the earlier is 
constantly indicated. The language in which 
they write is different, and centuries intervene 
between tiie date of the authorship in the two 
cases — nevertheless, the intellect and character, 
the literature and taste, are manifestly those of 
the same people — of a people, moreover, whose 
characteristics were all strongly marked. Nor 
does this identity terminate in points merely 
social or literary. It descends much lower. The 
manner in which we speak of the writings of the 
New Testament, as being ^the Scriptures' — *the 
Word' — ^the Word of the Lord,' and the like, is 
precisely that in which the Jews, and the apos- 
tles, and our Lord himself, spoke of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old. Testament. The religion which 
Jesus, and Peter, and Paul inculcate, they declare 
to be substantially identical with that which had 
gone before. Jesus claimed to be the person 
especially foretold by the prophets. To the pro- 
phets and the Psalms He appealed as having pre- 

a3 
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dieted the things He should do, the things that 
should befall Him, and the things that should 
follow. His followers did the same perpetually 
in their ministry, whether preaching to Jews or 
Gentiles. All the institutes of the old system, 
moreover, were expounded, as designed adumbfa- 
tions of the new system, as having existed pre- 
paratory to it, and for the purpose of foreshadow- 
ing it. The passages that might be adduced in 
support of this representation exist, not merely in 
scores, but in hundreds — all being much to the 
effect of Peter's language, when he said to the 
crowd in Jerusalem — * Those things which God 

* before had showed by the mouth of all his pro- 

* phets, that Christ should suffer, He hath ful- 

* filled:' (Acts iii. 18,) and of Paul's language 
when he declared, before Agrippa and ,Festus, 
that his testimony embraced * None other things 
^ than those which Moses and the prophets did 
^ say should come ; that Christ should suffer, and 

* that he should be the first to rise from the dead, 

* and should show light to the people and to the 

* Gentiles' (xxvi. 22 — 3). So a greater than Paul 
has said, * Moses wrote of me,' — your Scriptures 

* testify of me.' To suppose that the apostles 
and our Lord delivered themselves to this effect 
through misconception, is to pronounce against 
their capacity; to suppose that they did so in the 
way of ingenious accommodation only, is to pro- 
nounce against their honesty. Tn truth, Judaism 

' and Christianity are so interwovea that they must 
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go together — the evidence which demonstrates 
the Genuineness and the Divine Authority of the 
New Testament, does the same for the Old. In 
the religion of Christ we have the predicted and 
consistent development of the religion of Isaiah 
and Moses, of Abraham and Noah. 

IV. At this point, then, it becomes us to ask — 
What is the character of the Objections which 
THE Learning and Philosophy of our Age 

HAVE PREFERRED AGAINST THE DiVINE AUTHO- 
RITY OF THE Old Testament ? It will appear 
that the ground of exception taken has had re- 
spect, in part, to the Historical Genuineness of 
the Documents which compose this volume, but 
in greater part to the Matters which these docu- 
ments contain. 

1. With regard to the Historical ground of ob- 
jection, we suspect that little importance would 
have been attached to it, had not objections of 
another kind predisposed the parties adopting 
them, rather to magnify than to abate difficulty in 
this form. It is, in brief, alleged,* that many of 
these writings contain traces of having been writ- 
ten in a later age than that to which they are re- 
spectively assigned; that they contain many geo- 
graphical, historical, and prophetical anachron- 
isms; and that they are by no means free from 
apparent, and even palpable contradictions. It 
must be obvioui^ that a course of lectures, and one 
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of large extent, might be occupied in discussing 
the questions thus raised. In fact, the ground 
has been thus traversed. 

It must suffice here to say, that many of these 
objections are of a nature to be felt by those per- 
sons only who have embraced extreme views on 
the doctrine of inspiration — extending the inspira- 
tion of the prophets, not merely to the things of 
a directly religious nature of which they treat, 
but to everything besides, sometimes to the very 
terms in which these things are expressed. Con- 
cerning a still greater number of these fault-find- 
ings, it may in candour be said, that they rest on 
grounds so little tenable as to be scarcely deserv- 
ing of refutation; while, others, though brought 
forth anew by every new assailant, have been so 
often exposed as originating in ignorance, in in- 
consideration, or in something worse, as to leave 
us excused if we abstain from saying again, what 
has been so often said "before. In fact, with re- 
gard to these Scriptures, as with regard to those 
of the New Testament, we only need exhibit the 
fragmentary, trivial, and obscure complexion of 
the string of objections set forth on the one side, 
in contrast-with the broad and thoroughly woven 
texture of proofs as to the substantial genuine- 
ness of these narratives on the other, to become 
sensible that the causes which dispose men to 
scepticism in this case rest on grounds quite apart 
from the weight of the historical evidence pre- 
sented on both sides. 
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Every scholar, for example, must be aware that 
an ancient book may have been interpolated by a 
later hand, and still be, as to its substance, clearly 
and certainly genuine. So, also, a series of such 
books may be open to a number of small excep- 
tions, which may seem considerable as seen by 
themselves, but may become as the withes about 
the limbs of Sampson, when exposed to the force 
of the contrary testimony. It is very much thus 
with the sceptical criticisms which have been ex- 
pended on the history of the Old Testament, con- 
sidered simply as history. This, indeed, is more 
or less admitted by the more learned critics of 
this class. The historical difficulties alone would 
never have awakened more than a partial distrust. 
The great stumbling-block has been found in the 
views which these writings present concerning the 
Divine nature, and concerning the relations sub- 
sisting between Man and the Infinite. 

Objections of this latter kind, as urged by the 
learned, or by men occupied in the lighter litera- 
ture of our time, may be divided into two classes. 
They are partly JEstheticj or objections on the 
ground of fitness or taste ; and partly Morale or 
objections to the supposed purity or rectitude of 
sthe principles inculcated. It is to the first of 
, these classes of objections that our attention will, 
be restricted in the remainder of this lecture — 
objections of the ^Esthetic kind. 

2nd. Thus, great exception has been taken to 
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the idea that a Bevelation, said to be designed for 
the human family, even for the most enlightened 
nations, should be described as originating in the 
history of certain hordes of emancipated slaves, 
such as the Israelites are admitted to have been 
when thus privileged. But it may be, that the 
improbability of such a course of proceeding on 
the part of the Divine Being, is not really so great 
as some men suppose. Any other course that may 
be suggested in its room would be found, perhaps, 
upon examination, to be beset with even greater 
difficulty. 

When the Divine communications were to be 
deposited with men, the choice lay between a 
rude and a civilized people, as the depositaries — 
in other words, between the Egyptians^ or these 
same emancipated slaves. But the learning of 
the Egyptians was committed to their religious 
system. In their condition, religious things and 
social things had everywhere become woven into 
one great complex polity. The ideas and ten- 
dencies embodied in their institutions had taken 
full possession of the mind of the people. The 
purpose to have made the Egyptians the depo- 
sitaries of the truth to be revealed, must have im- 
plied a purpose to change the entire complexion, 
not only of their external state, but of the thought 
and feeling constituting their inner life. The little 
impression made on them by the stupendous 
miracles they witnessed, may suffice to indicate 
how much must have been included in such a 
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design. The mind of the Israelites in this respect 
was a tabula rasoy compared with that of the 
Egyptians. They were sunk in ignorance, and 
partially, no doubt, in superstition ; but if 
they had quite as much to learn in respect to reli- 
gious truth as their masters, they had a great deal 
less to unlearn. The traditions of their ancestors, 
in so far as they were preserved, pointed to one 
God, were opposed to idolatry, and presented a 
favourable platform for the future. 

On many grounds we do not hold it to be a 
very profound philosophy which takes such grave 
exception to the comparative rudeness of these 
people. Our refinements may have their value, 
but there is a danger of their being greatly over- 
rated. The difierence between nations in which 
all are rude, and others in which some classes are 
raised above rudeness — and this is nearly all the 
difference between the civilized and the barbarous 
in history — may be much greater in our view than 
in the view of the Infinite. It is manifest that 
the great scheme of Providence embraces the 
two conditions of humanity — that of the rude, no 
less certainly than that of the civilized. It is no less 
a part of the design of Providence that a system 
of agencies should come into existence, adapted 
to raise the less civilized of mankind to the level 
of the more civilized — revelation itself being only 
one in this class of agencies, though the most 
potent of them all. 

Now, things being so, we do not at once per- 
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ceive what great inconsistency there would be in 
the conduct of the Divine Being, if he should 
resolve to begin with the teaching which is de- 
signed to raise men from superstition to religion, 
at the same point where he begins with the teach- 
ing which is designed to raise men from rudeness 
to refinement. Men do equally need both these 
means of improvement. It is a part of the plan 
of Providence, moreover, to provide, in this manner^ 
the means proper to ameliorate the evils which it 
has itself permitted. All we see of peculiarity, 
accordingly, in the history of the Israelites is, 
that the laws of improvement, social and religious, 
which are in ceaseless action in the world at large, 
were brought into action, in their case, with some- 
thing more of fulness and effect It is the Divine 
Being acting towards a particular people, as he is 
ever virtually acting towards all people ; and his 
character is alike involved in what he does, whether 
it be done by any special intervention, as in the 
case of the Israelites — or through the medium of 
fixed laws, as in His ordinary providence. 

The substance of this objection, if carried fairly 
out, is, that it must be deemed inconsistent with 
the majesty of the supreme existence, that he 
should be the author of a world including rude 
men needing civilization, ignorant men needing 
religious enlightenment Nothing, moreover, on 
this principle should be farther from ,our thoughts 
than that the Deity should descend to embody 
himself in a scheme of laws designed to raise 
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men from so degraded a state to a better one. 
But what is the answer of facts and experience to 
reasoning of this sort ? 

3rd. It may be said that the objection taken 
in this connexion is not so much that the people 
chosen were of so humble a condition, nor that 
means should have been employed under divine 
, direction to elevate them, as that the views of the 
Divine Being^ and the conduct ascribed to him in the 
Hebrew Scriptures^ should be such as we find them. 

The Jehovah of the Hebrews, it is said, bears 
too near a resemblance to the Jove of some other 
regions. He descends in the cloud, assumes the 
human form, converses with mortals — all in a 
manner to remind us too forcibly of those reli- 
gious fictions which belong to the history of rude 
communities everywhere. Our answer is — be it 
so. One thing at least is clear, the being who 
has created and conditioned the human race, has 
so constituted the mind of man, that in such cir- 
cumstances it is inseparable from his nature that 
he should expect such interventions. It is the 
sentiment of humanity while in that stage of its 
progress, that there should be such appearances. 
Here, accordingly, the question presents itself 
again — whether is the most probable, on the 
h priori ground, that the Deity should have pro- 
vided against the coming of our nature into a 
condition so low as to be inseparable from such 
desires and expectations, or that, having not so 
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done, he should adapt himself, at least in some 
degree, to the sense of want, which he has him- 
self permitted to become so strong within it? No 
doubt he has offended deeply against the canons 
of our polite philosophy, in allowing a world so 
wanting in refinement as the present to come into 
existence; but seeing he has so done, may he not 
be supposed willing to go a step further, and to 
lower his administration to the need of creatures 
whom he has allowed to come into being so much 
the subject of necessity ? ^ The mythic tales in 
the history of Pagan nations^ relating, to the de- 
scent of supernatural powers to the abode of 
mortals, may be mere fables; but the sentiment 
in man, which has everywhere generated such 
fictions, that is not a fable; that is a tendency 
belonging to human nature, and must be supposed 
to have been received from its Author. . 

The sum of our philosophy, accordingly, on 
this point, is simply this — ^that it is not more 
inconsistent with enlightened notions of the Deity, 
to suppose that he should in some degree have 
conformed himself to such expectations, than to 
suppose, as our opponents are obliged to do, that 
he has so constituted and so placed human 
nature, as to have left it certain that such expecta- 
tions WQuld be cherished. His permitting the 
tendency to exist must have been with an object* 
He could not have meant that it should end in 
nothing better than vacuity and disappointment. 

We must not be expected to concede that men 
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should avail themselves of reasoning of this nature 
just so far as may serve their purpose, but no 
ftirther. If taken up at all, it must be carried 
out, and then it will almost invariably be seen 
to terminate in an argument against theism, more 
than against revelation. Once for all, we must 
protest against the scorn which a loose philosophy 
now afloat among us is disposed to cast on sen* 
timents and tendencies common^ human nature, 
except as they come before us decked out with 
the artificial and refined. Be siure of it, every- 
thing in man that looks upward has come to him, 
in its substance, from the upward region. It may 
be the business of philosophy, and still more of 
religion, to guide and purify these susceptibi- 
lities, but it does not belong to either to eradicate 
them. 

4th. But one point embraced in the class of 
objections now under consideration is especially 
dwelt upon. It is alleged that the representations 
of the Divine Nature in the Hebrew Scriptures are 
grossly Anthropomorphic — not only the human 
form, but human passions, even human infirmities, 
such as mutability, and repentance on a review of 
his own acts, being attributed to Him with whom 
there can be no weakness, no variableness. 

But if it be admitted that the Old Testament 
contains many passages that may seem open to 
objections of this nature, will it be denied that it 
contains many more which serve effectually to 
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explain and limit such representations? The 
writers who at times seem to humanize the Deity 
in a degree not in accordance with our taste ; at 
other times describe the spirituality and infinitude 
of a divine nature with a truth and loftiness unat- 
tained by the highest speculations of philosophy 
in the ancient world. If the representations of 
the Bible in this respect be taken cls a whoU^. it 
will be found that they have respect to man in 
the diversities of condition that have hitherto been 
common to him, and are adapted to his capacity 
of receiving just impressions in every grade of 
culture from the rudest to the most elevated. The 
Bible is a book for humanity in all time and 
in all states. 

Nor is it reasonable wholly to overlook the fact, 
that it is all but unavoidable that the forms of 
our physical being, by which alone we now re- 
cognise each other, should suggest some ideas as 
to the form of the soul ; and that the nature of 
our own spirit should dispose us to our primary 
and general conceptions with regard to the Infi- 
nite Spirit. Man is declared, by our Bibles and 
by our philosophy, to have been made in the 
image of God ; and are we to abstain from look- 
ing to the nature of 'man for any indication as to 
the nature of the Divinity? Between the two 
there must be a measure of identity in nature, in 
attributes, if not in anything so gross as substance 
and sensible appearance. Is it not the boast of 
the philosophy of the persons most disposed to 
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indulge in the sort of objections under considera- 
tion, that the mind of man is so constituted as to 
lead to the knowledge — in some sort, to a com- 
prehending of the unconditionalj the absolute^ the 
infinite f Idle talk apart, the question about the 
difference between the human and the divine is, 
with the wisest of us, purely a question ordegree. 
Even our purest thoughts on this theme have, 
perhaps, a materialized coarseness in them, that 
would shock the finer spirits of the universe, who 
should listen to us as we attempt to expound 
them. 

Beside which, if there be danger on the side 
of attributing a humanized personality to the 
Divine Nature, is there not danger on the side of 
allowing our thoughts to become so expanded 
and indefinite as to end in mere abstraction ? If 
error in the former direction be unfavourable to 
piety in its best shape, is not error in the latter 
direction inconsistent with piety in any shape? 
Is it not well known, that a faith considerably an- 
thropomorphic in its complexion, may be greatly 
elevating in its influence ; while the natural ten- 
dency of a pantheistic faith, is to put an end to 
the sense of personal responsibility, by putting 
an end to the sense of personal existence ? Hero- 
worship becomes rational only when regarded as 
a worship of the divine in the human. In this view, 
the favourite fancy in much of our modern philo- 
sophy, becomes an admission of the fact, that if 
men are to be worshippers at all, the object of 
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their worship must possess personality — must 
come before their current thoughts as an exist- 
ence which shall at least seem to speak and feel, 
to move and operate ? 

Nothing, indeed, is more obseryable in the his- 
tory of modem philosophy, than its downward 
tendency in this respect. It has started from its 
high transcendental ground, and has promised to 
return from its super-sensual flight laden with 
the richest treasures of wisdom. But it has ended 
with giving us an abstraction in the place of a 
God, and with pointing to the higher attiibutes of 
humanity, as to our highest object of worship, in- 
asmuch as these constitute the highest object of 
our knowledge. Much has been done in this way 
towards facilitating the return of the popular 
mind to that polytheistic worship which has proved 
to be the most natural form of a aimply natural 
religion. 

So easy a thing is it to censure the anthropo- 
morphic theology of the ancient Hebrew, and so 
difficult is it to bring anything really better into 
its place. One thing is certain — whatever objec- 
tion may be made to the attributing of human 
qualities and experiences to the Deity, in the 
manner of the Old Testament, men in general are 
morally safe only as they act in relation to their 
Maker, very much as though these representations 
concerning him were those of reality and truth. 
His nature comes fortib in the laws of his moral 
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govemment, very much as in the language and 
facts of Old Testament history. 

As we dwell on this theme, we seem to become 
more sensible at every step, of our dependence 
on the study of the Divine in man, if we would 
ascend to a knowledge of the Divine in its supre- 
macy, and perfectness. We think, also, that we 
begin to discern some of the rays of that wisdom, 
which has broken upon us in the utterance of One, 
who while bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 
could nevertheless say, * No man hath seen God 
' at any time ; the only-begotten son, which is in 
^ the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.' 
(John,i. 18.) Here we have the Divine wondrously 
softened, and adapted to our apprehensioi), as it is 
manifested through the human. Here the being who 
is All, and in All, descends to aid our weakness in 
its endeavour to conceive of his personality, and 
to discern the measure of harmony that subsists 
between his moral nature and our own. If ever 
men are to avoid the dreams of pantheism on the 
one hand, and the grossness of polytheism on the 
other, it must be, we think, by the special aid 
aflbrded them in these respects in the doctrine 
admitted to be the * great mystery of godliness — ^ 
Ood manifest in the flesh.' In this manner, as by 
an act of infinite condescension to the present ten- 
dencies of our nature, humanity is raised, through 
a love of the human, to the adoration of the 
Divine ! 
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5th. Another objection of this aesthetic class has 
respect to the prominence which is assigned in the 
system of Moses to Ritual Observances. This fact 
— for a fact it is — is sometimes ingeniously con- 
trasted with the paucity of the appeals made by 
the Hebrew legislator to any of those higher spi- 
ritual motives by which human conduct should be 
mainly regulated. We regret that bur limits will 
not allow of our doing more than drop a hint or 
two in relation to this large and interesting topic. 

It is manifest enough that the use of symbolic 
rites has its origin deeply-seated in human nature. 
Do we not meet with conventional and significant 
forms of this nature every day, apart from religion, 
as well as in connexion with it ? Are we not as 
familiar, for example, with the inauguration of 
magistrates, and the coronation of monarchs, as 
with the ordination of priests, and the consecra- 
tion of primates ? Does not all history show that 
to semi-civilized man it is more natural that he 
should be taught by signs, than that he should be 
taught by books, or even by oral instruction? 
The supply in this form has been all but universal 
— does it not point to a demand as made by 
human nature that must be all but universal ? 

Why, then, should it be deemed incredible, that 
the Being who has permitted the sense of want in 
this respect to exist so largely, should adapt him- 
self to- it largely ? The general system of this 
world, which has come into existence from his 
hand, is accommodating enough in this particular, 
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to the craving of our nature — and why should not 
the special system, having respect to his chosen 
people, be found equally condescending to human 
infirmity ? Were we truly enlightened in our think- 
ing on this subject, would not our great difficulty 
be found in the fact, that there are rational na- 
tures in existence in a condition to need that in- 
struction should be conveyed to them after this 
manner, and not in the fact that the necessity 
being manifest, the divine dispensations have 
been conformed to it ? 

Then, with regard to the place really assigned 
to this ritual — it is true, an external and institu- 
tional obedience might suffice to secure an amount 
of eternal and secular privilege. But it could 
serve no higher end. The spiritual in promise, was 
allied only vyith the spiritual in performance. 

The two great precepts of the Decalogue, on 
which hung the law and the prophets, "were strictly 
of a moral nature. They point to man's spiritual 
nature, they demand a spiritual obedience. It is 
admitted that this spiritual element does not come 
before us in the Pentateuch as in the Psalms, and 
in the later Scriptures. The doctrines of revela- 
tion, both moral and religious, were developed by 
slow degrees. If exception be taken to this fact, 
that exception must be extended further, so much 
further as to be. seen to carry its own refutation 
along with it. If it be said that the Mosaic insti- 
tutes cannot be from God, because they do not 
realize our conception of the most elevated and 
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the perfect in such matters, then it may with equal 
consistency be said, that onr world — that huma- 
nity itself, cannot be from God, because these fall 
far below our ideal notion as to what a world 
might be, and what humanity might be. 

The elementary truth, made to be most familiar 
to the eairly Hebrews, was that of which they had 
most need. No doubt, to be virtuous purely for 
virtue's sake, would be virtue in its highest form. 
But no social state, no religious system, can be 
based on such virtue in a world like the present, 
with the slightest promise of success. Christian 
virtue itself does not rest wholly on such grounds. 
In its moderation with regard to such high-flown 
speculations, we have one proof of its divinity. 
Self-love ceases to be virtue, only when it ceases 
to be kept in due subordination. Every forbidden 
appetite or passion is inseparable from its own 
penalty ; and if every moral or religious duty be 
its own reward, still it has its reward. The end 
designed, in part, by the institutions of the Israel- 
ites, was to perpetuate their nationality, and they 
subserved that end. These institutions connected 
penalty with delinquency in a degree sufficient to 
point to a moral government ; and they left delin- 
quency unpunished in a degree sufficient to point to 
a hereafter. In these respects they were in harmony 
with the moral elements of the system to which 
mankind have been everywhere subject from the 
beginning. Once more, accordingly, the objection 
against revelation resolves itself into an objection 
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against theism. Because revelation is designed 
to amend our nature, it does not follow that the 
only form in which it should be known to us is 
that of the fiilly developed — the perfect. But 
this is quietly assumed in all these aesthetic ob* 
jections. The misconception, however, is only 
one amidst innumerable forms of error which flow 
from this ct priori style of reasoning — reasoning 
in which, in place of modestly asking what the 
Almighty has done, we presume to dictate what 
he should do, and then quarrel with him, be- 
cause his ^ways^ happen to demonstrate that his 
* thoughts' are not always as ^ our thoughts.' 

What, now, is the result of this hasty glance at 
the intellectual and moral tendencies of our age, 
considered in their relation to the proofs of Chris- 
tianity? We have seen that our contemporary 
philosophy possesses, on the whole, no better 
claim to be received as a sufficient revelation to 
man than the philosophy which has preceded it. 
For the most part, it assures us that our senses 
are not trustworthy, that the external world is an 
illusive phantasm, and in so doing it gives en- 
trance and warrant to all sorts of scepticism. 
The demon thus raised proves stronger than the 
power that has raised it. It is hard to lay again. 
The lights of experience being repudiated, the 
mind is left to its abstractions ; and it rarely de- 
scends from them to concern itself with actual 
being, without becoming the dupe of mistakes and 
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follies, enough to render the very name of philo- 
sophy contemptible. Its truths are at best but 
as widely severed stars in a dark and cloudy fir- 
mament. Even the wisest use of our different 
sources of knowledge does more to lay bare our 
necessities than to supply them — ^to reveal a state 
of strange moral disorder, than to show to us its 
end, or to aid us effectually in educing good from 
its evils. We have possessed ourselves of the 
fruits of the ancient civilization, we live in the 
midst of the civilization which has succeeded and 
surpassed it, but as regards religious truth this is 
oiu: state. Our philosophy leaves the great ques- 
tions of being as unsettled as ever. The worldly 
are left to their vanities and sensualisms as be- 
fore, and the thoughtful to their perplexities, 
sorrows— complicated mental suffering as before. 
If the needed help could be elicited from nature, 
surely by this time it would have come. If until 
now the barren wheel has gone round and round 
to no purpose, left to itself it will do so for ever. 
Is there, then, no hope ? Must it so be ? 

It is true, the idea of some higher testimony 
supposes miracle; and among the attestations of 
such a testimony must be miracle. But the phy- 
sical exists for the sake of the moral, and may, in 
this sense, be made to do it worship. Moral 
laws may not be reversed; but physical laws may 
be made to subserve them. Even miracles, more- 
over, may consist of nothing more than natural 
causes made specially obedient to a First Cause. 
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Even a miracle, accordingly, may exhibit a strict 
following of the order of nature. . Belief in such 
appearances, too, if duly attested, follows naturally 
from our ordinary belief in testimony : from that 
aspiration towards the supernatural also, which is 
inseparable from the human spirit; and from the 
high probability that the ages of miracle which 
preceded the appearance of man would not be 
suddenly succeeded by an epoch in which miracle 
would be wholly unknown. These simple prin- 
ciples are sufficient to meet all the adverse specu- 
lation of our time on this subject, and to show 
that nothing can be more natural in this case than 
our belief in the strong probability on the side of 
the supernatural. 

If the existence of a revelation somewhere be 
admitted as probable, then reason bids us seek 
it in the past — its beginnings in the remotest 
past. The discoveries of modem science bid us 
seek it there — the laws of dependence, which link 
the modem mind with the ancient, bid us so do. 
Its origin must be old as the origin of our nature 
and of its wants. Everywhere the confession is 
made, that light must come to the multitudes of 
men from without — from heroes or from prophets, 
from m&n as world-inspired or as God-inspired. 
Inspiration from the world cannot be expected 
to rise above its source — and inspiration from 
Heaven, where may we find it ? 

Some eighteen centuries since, a few men came 
forth upon the notice of the world, one of their 
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number rising high above the rest, claiming to be 
thus gifted. History attests, with a clearness as 
steady as that wherewith it attests any of the facts 
of ancient times, that the one person owned by 
these men as * master and lord/ taught a doctrine 
worthy of a heavenly origin, lived a life of un^ 
earthly purity and elevation, and performed works 
which Divine power only could have achieved. 
As a prophet, he comes in the wake of a series of 
prophets, who have their place as lights at distant 
intervals along the dark track of the past, con- 
ducting us to our only gliippse at the budding 
civilization of a new-made world — at the infancy 
of society — the cradle of the nations. This in- 
spiration begins where we might have expected it 
to begin — with man and his need. It comes as 
a gi'eat moral miracle, in the train of the great 
physical miracles which had been in process from 
an unknown ancientness of time. In its substance, 
it was adapted to that childhood-state of hu- 
manity. It consisted of the elements of truth, 
not of truth fully developed. It presented, for 
the greater part, such views concerning the Divine 
nature and government as were demanded by the 
comparatively untrained thinking and suscepti- 
bilities of the race. Its defects, bespoke its ex- 
cellence — ^its condescensions, its greatnesd. The 
foolishness of God is wiser than man. But as 
time passes, the light brightens. Prophets add 
to Ihe wisdom of prophets. The One predicted 
of them all, and greater than them all, at length 
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appears, and demonstrates his pretensions as the 
commissioned of the Father by vfhaX he is, by 
what he teaches, and by what he does. Through 
all those long centuries man had been in progress; 
and so was it with this help destined to be to him 
to the end of time as ^ a light shining in a dark 
place.* If we have not here the voice from Heaven, 
then in vain will it be sought elsewhere. The 
enigma that has ba£9ed and consumed the wisest 
through the past, must continue to mock and 
waste us ! But it is not so. No — in Jesus we 
have God^s special messenger to man. We be- 
lieve this — believe that he returns from the grave 
to tell us of the regions beyond. Oh ! whence 
this eager, this ever-eager listening of the ear of 
mortals to real or imaginary voices from that 
strange and distant land ? Whence this feeling 
in our nature that will not allow our great ones 
to be no more, that will give such perpetuity, 
such everlastingness, ib history or fable, to those 
powers of the human spirit which have been as a 
potent sway to other spirits, whether for good or 
evil? We can believe — believe without cost or 
wavering, that the richest forms of physical me- 
chanism may be stayed — may beat their last pulsa- 
tion, drop to pieces,.and be no more. But hard is it 
to believe that the more mysterious mechanism, 
the more wonderful pulsation of the soul of man 
maybe thus stayed, and sink, as in a moment, into 
nothingness. So of all our loved ones in death — 
nameless, and at the same time utterly invincible. 
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are the refinements of the imagination, and the 
sympathy with which we give them a survived 
being. The thoughts that would regard them as 
having wholly ceased to be is felt to be against 
nature. Only as by a wrench — ^as by an unna- 
tural violence can we make an approach to it. By 
the bier of the beloved dead the peasant and the 
sage are one. Our instincts tell us that man 
is never so much in life as in death, and that 
this comes from his being then more than ever 
conscious of a Maker, and of a futurity. All 
things seem to say, that death to us, in place of 
a ceasing to be, must be our entrance on some 
further mystery of being. And with so much 
reason on the side of all within us that is ever 
thus speaking, are we to be for ever asking guid- 
ance and light, and to find no answer to our 
questionings ? ^ I am the resurrection and the 
life ; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.* (John, xi. 25.) 



LECTURE IV. 



THE CHAKACTERISTICS OF THE AGE IN RELA- 
TION TO THE TRUTHS OF CHBISTIANITY. 



In the present lecture we commence our observa- 
tions on some of the Characteristics of the Age 
considered in their relation to the Truths of 
Christianity. The presumption is, that these 
truths or doctrines will be found, upon examin- 
ation, to be in harmony with reason. But this 
is to be ascertained; and until ascertained, the 
claims of Christianity upon us must be incom- 
plete. We are not expected to rest our confi- 
dence in it on its external evidence alone, nor 
on its internal evidence alone, but on both 
conjoined. If it be from God, we may feel as- 
sured that the finger of God has allied it with the 
necessary proofs. If it be from the same source 
with human nature, it will embrace its strong 
adaptations to the' condition and need of our 
nature. 

h3 
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I. The first point demanding our attention 
in this connexion, has respect to the doctrine 
of Modern Philosophy concerning the province 
OF Reason with reference to a real or sup* 
POSED Revelation. 

Here, it is as assumed, that it can never belong 
to any supposed revelation to do more than con- 
firm the conclusions of our natural intelligence. 
The doctrine is, that the revelation most proper 
to man — the most certain and the most adequate 
to his need, must be that which is most common 
to him. To suppose otherwise, it is argued, 
would be to charge the Divine Being with par- 
tiality, which is only another term for injustice. 
Now, the Christian Revelation is not the most 
common to man, and cannot therefore be regarded 
as the most proper to him. Its authority, accord- 
ingly, must be always subordinate to that of 
human reason. It can have no mission except 
to corroborate the dictates of reason. It must 
not be supposed capable of conveying any new 
truth-^of conferring any special advantage. In 
short, the lot assigned to humanity leaves no 
room for the ttse of such an intervention, and none 
accordingly for its existence. 

This manner of reasoning may be taken as a 
fair sample of that purely metaphysical theoriz- 
ing which seems logical enough so long as it is 
allowed to remain in abstraction, but which be- 
comes palpably fallacious the moment it is brought 
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into comparison with facts. Admit the compe- 
tency of human reason to determine, in this ab- 
stract manner, as to the principles that may, or 
may not, become rules of the Divine government, 
and a plausible case against the probability — even 
against the possihilityj of a special external reve- 
lation may be made out. But the facts with which 
our experience makes us familiar every day, are 
sufficient to demonstrate the folly of attempting 
to arrive at truth concerning man and the world, 
by deducing from mere abstractions, inferences 
that admit of no strict application to the one 
or the other. To reason thus is to begin at the 
wrong end, and the errot is not likely to be the 
less mischievous because it happens to be very 
fashionable. 

The particular argument before us, for example, 
resolves itself into the assertion, that it is essen- 
tial to the justice of the Divine administration, 
diat the good conferred on any portion of the 
human family should be good conferred equally 
on every portion of it. To this the abstract pro- 
position amounts ', but what can be more contrary 
to fact ? Look abroad oyer the face of all past 
time, select your good from the lot of man there 
at pleasure, and do you indeed ascertain tliat it 
is a law of the Divine government, that the good 
foimd anywhere is good found, and found in 
strictly equal distribution, everywhere ? Civili- 
zation is admitted as a good ; but in history 
how large a portion of the human race has been 
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doomed to a life of compaxatiTe rudeness, or of 
the lowest barbarism ? Some forms of civiliza- . 
tion will be admitted to be greatly better than 
others, but it is not the best that has most gene* 
rally obtained even among nations who have be- 
come civilized. Shall it be said that the best 
form of civilization cannot be really the best, 
seeing it is not the most common ; and that the 
author of human nature cannot have designed 
that men should be civHized at all, seeing he has 
not provided that all men should rise to the same 
condition in this respect ? Nay, more — suppose 
this principle carried out, and it would then have 
been necessary that the minds of men should all 
have been as if cast in one mould ; and that all 
the outward circumstances of men, of a* nature to 
influence mind, should have been adjusted accord- 
ing to the same rigid law of equality. Even this 
is not the worst ; from the principle insisted on, it 
would follow, that there should be no such thing 
as scale or degree in created existences — one 
order of existence being ascertained as the highest 
and best; it should be deemed an injustice done to 
any nature should it be created according to any 
lower standard. 

This may sound quite enough like absurdity ; 
nevertheless, many an imposing structure has been 
raised by German speculators on a basis thus 
visionary. It is true, the Ruler of the Universe 
does not possess the right to do wrong. But it is 
clear enough, from reason and fact, that he does 
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possess the right to distribute his gifts upon a 
scale of more or less, according to his pleasure. 
We dare not say that this partiality — this making 
a difference, should be construed as injustice 
when relating to worldly advantages ; and with as 
litde piety or consistency may we so think when 
this same principle is allowed to affect the dis- 
tribution of religious advantages. The light of 
nature may be a lesser good, the light of revela- 
tion may be a greater, but it is in 'perfect harmony 
with the general system of things under which we 
are placed, that both should be from God, even 
though the greater light should be less widely 
enjoyed than the less. 

We must add, also, that if this form of objection 
be valid, as urged against the Christian Revela- 
tion, it must be no less valid as urged against the 
Religion of Nature, in whatever light that religion 
may be viewed. 

It may be said to be indisputable, that there 
are certain gifts which men possess in common, 
as the light, the air, and the senses and functions 
which connect their nature with the external world. 
These gifts, possessed thus equsdly, are our most 
valuable possessions; and it maybe assumed that 
the condition of men in respect to the means of 
religious knowledge must be one of the facts in- 
their history partaking of this commonness — this 
equality. 

But here again we find assumption where there 
should be certainty. No diversities of outward 
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condition' can affect a man^s seeing with his eyes, 
hearing with his ears, or breathing with his lungs. 
But who will pretend that the action of the mind 
with regard to religion is thus independent of 
circumstances ? Ev^ry one knows that, quite 
apart from the influence of Christianity, whether 
a man is to be an enlightened theist, or a wor- 
shipper of the lowest substances of nature — in a 
word, whether his religion is to be that of a So- 
crates or a savage, depends less upon what the 
man is, than on where you place him. Come 
whence it may, from diversities inherent in mind, 
or from an arbitrary diversity of allotment, th'ese 
differences make their appearance — make their 
appearance with all the certainty of law, and as 
the effect of a law for which those who are subject 
to it cannot be deemed responsible. 

Be it so, then, that Christianity is the possession 
of a minority of our race only, not of the whole ; 
the same objection applies to Natural Religion 
as compared with the besotting superstitions which 
the world has so commonly gone after. These 
necessary inequalities as regards natural religion, 
stand in precisely the same relation to the moral 
character of the Deity, with the admitted in- 
equality between the light of nature and the light 
of revelation. 

The idea, then, of a revelation, and of a reve- 
lation as, disclosing much that would not other- 
wise have become known to us, must be consonant 
with reason, inasmuch as the principle which 
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that idea specially includes is in manifest har- 
mony with nature. Apart from the Christian 
revelation, the religious light which men possess, 
is light ascending through gradations not less 
marked than those which separate between the 
condition of a savage and a sage. Up to this 
point the knowledge comes as the desire of it 
comes — why must we presume that the light 
which has brightened upwards so far may not 
brighten further? Why, on the contrary, may 
not the supernatural come in as a climax to the 
natural ? Certain it is, that the faith of mankind 
has always been in favour of such a notion. In 
all lands, and through all time, the belief of 
society has been that the powers above humanity 
have often held converse with men — in other 
words the sentiment of humanity has been on the 
side of a revelation. Even the few, who, in the 
more advanced stages of society, have become 
sceptical on this point, have expressed them- 
selves in many ways as deeply sensible how much 
we need such higher communications. 

It often seems to be concluded that the faith 
we profess in the Christian Revelation, must dis- 
pose us to underrate, if not wholly to deny the 
claims of natural religion. But the doctrine of 
the Christian Scriptures themselves on this sub- 
ject is, that men are everywhere responsible, and 
that they have access everywhere to the means of 
knowledge which that responsibility supposes. 
Of course, they teach that men will be judged 
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according to the light they have, whether that 
be the light of natare only, or the light of nature 
with the superadded light of Christianity. The 
extent of moral obligation is everywhere regu- 
lated by the extent of moral power. The doctrine 
of a special revelation, if retained in connexion 
with such views, is in manifest harmony with the 
common sentiment of mankind, and with the 
general laws by which our world is governed. 
Indeed, the opposite course of reasoning can lead 
only to atheism. For to insist, as the demand of 
justice, that the good conferred on men at all, 
should be conferred on them everywhere and 
equally, must be to assert that the actual rule of 
the world is not a just rule, — it being manifest 
that the goods of fortune, the means of mental 
culture, and even the lights of natural religion, 
are not distributed according to this supposed 
course of rectitude. 

Thus, the pretence, that the idea of a reve- 
lation, as of necessity supposing a defectiveness 
in nature, must be a reflection on the goodness 
and justice of the Deity, falls wholly to the 
ground. Admit it as a proof that the Bible can- 
not have come from God^ and you must admit it 
as a proof that the world cannot have come from 
him. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that frail as this 
argument may be, dropping to pieces on the 
slightest touch, it is on this ground that Kant, 
and Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel — indeed 
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all the schools of German neologians, have 
given to their systems the anti-christian pretence 
and hearing hy which they are characterized. 
On this ground, so utterly fallacious, it is inferred 
that the sole value of our Bibles must consist in 
their adaptation to strengthen our ordinary prin- 
ciples of morality. Did we so think, then, after 
the manner of these persons, we should certainly 
be disposed to reduce the Old and New Testa- 
ment to the level of ordinary books. We should 
then find it hard to believe that such stupendous 
interventions of prophet and miracle had really 
taken place in favour of an object so little cor- 
responding to them in importance. It is natural 
that men should cease to regard the Bible as 
divine, when they have learnt to account it all but 
valueless. The root of modern auti-christianism 
will be found, we fear, for the most part, in the 
strength of modern self-sufficiency. 

Having advanced thus. far, we are now justified 
in stating that there are three ideas included in 
our general idea of a revelation — that it should 
make known what would not otherwise have been 
discoverable; that the doctrine peculiar *to it, 
though new to human reason, should not be at 
variance with it; that its special teaching should 
be attested as Divine power only could attest it ; 
and that adequate means should be employed to 
secure the pure transmission of the revealed doc- 
trine to future times. The Christian revelation, 
in our judgment, possesses all these claims. It 
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has truth of its own, miracles of its own, inspira- 
tion of its own, and we have now to ask — what is 
the measure of deference due to such an authority 
on the part of human reason? 

It will be seen that we have admitted at once 
that it can never be incumbent on man to receive 
as a revelation from God anything really con- 
trary to reason. But the grave point to be settled 
remains— viz., what may, or may not be regarded 
as contrary to this authority. It is obvious, that 
in the present state of human nature, there is 
a wide difference between the real dictates of 
reason and the world of silly or vicious notions 
which claim to be so considered. Even our 
standard of reason j accordingly, seems to need 
correction by means of some still higher standard. 

But suppose the disturbing forces — ignorance, 
appetite, passion — which are ever subjecting the 
reason of man more or less to the unreasonable, 
to be wholly absent, still our knowledge in this 
state would be necessarily very imperfect, and 
a state of things which may seem contrary to 
reason, as only partially understood, may be seen 
to be wholly reasonable when fully developed. 
The first of these considerations should dispose 
us to humility, the second should dispose us to 
patience. One who knew what was in man has 
admonished us, that the light which seems to be 
within US may be darkness. Of ourselves, also, 
we should be aware, that through knowing only 
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in part, we are ever in danger of judging, not 
only partially, but falsely. 

Beyond doubt, it is a part of the discipline as- 
signed us, in this state of probation, that our 
spirit of obedience should be tested by such 
means. Nature and providence, as we have 
seen, embrace many astounding facts, such as 
inculcate self-distrust and submission with no 
mean emphasis. Human reason has only to be 
as diffident of itself, and as willing to wait, in 
deducing the doctrines of revealed religion from 
the Bible, as it must be in deducing its doctrines 
of natural religion from nature, and its substantial 
orthodoxy will be secure. Man must not vaunt 
himself as a prophet, but rather bow himself as a 
learner, if he would be wise. This he must do 
before the oracle of nature, not less than 
before that of the Divine word, if he would not 
die as the fool dieth. It is only characteristic of 
the doctrines of revelation that they should bear 
an aspect of novelty — of strangeness — and that 
many should stumble at them. But in judging of 
such appearances, we have to bear in mind the 
weakness and illusion inseparable from human 
reason; the limits — the very narrow limits im- 
posed on human knowledge ; and the fact that it 
is not abjectness, but manly sobriety^ that should 
dispose us to submit our natural reason, so given 
to turn aside, to the guidance, in many things, of 
that higher reason which may not err. The man 
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who is not mindful of his obligations in these 
respects, can never be a sound interpreter of the 
Bible or of nature. Possessed of this spirit, he 
will not expect to know more than ^in part* even 
from revelation; and will be content that the 
separation between the revealed and the still un- 
revealed, should be such as the divine wisdom 
has determined. The genuineness and the divine 
authority of the Scriptures being ascertained, the 
mystery attaching to some of its truths will not be 
allowed to bring unreasonable perplexity on such 
a mao ; and if some of its doctrines should not 
be in the strictest accordance with his ^ priori 
judgments as to what it might best have become 
the Divine nature to have done, he will not fail 
to see that he has only to extend exception of 
this presumptuous description a little further, and 
it is something more than the Bible that will be 
lost to him. 

Such, then, in general, is our view concerning 
the place of reason in respect to revelation. It 
does not belong to it to discover the truth which 
revelation has disclosed. It does not belong to it 
to explain everything of which intimation is given 
in revelation as truth or fact. Still less does it 
belong to it when it shall have taken its law from 
the manifold infirmities of our nature, to attempt 
the subjection of everything contained in revela- 
tion to its own standard as thus vitiated. But 
men are capable, within certain limits, and if 
guided by right dispositions, of forming right 
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judgments concerning truth and duty. This capa- 
city, as pertaining to our nature everywhere, we 
describe as human reason ; and with this capa- 
city, as made up from the common sense and the 
natural sentiment of men, the contents of a Divine 
revelation must be in substantial agreement. Our 
great need of a revelation does not preclude us 
from the right — does not release us from the duty, 
of judging concerning the internal, any more than 
of the external evidence of the Bible. 

How the principles indicated'in this reasoning 
should be applied, so as to meet the objections 
raised by modem speculation against the truths 
contained in the Scriptures, is the subject pro- 
perly before us in the remainder of these lec- 
tures. 

II. These objections have respect, in part, to 

the MORAL ASPECT OF THE DiVINE NATURE, AND 

OF THE Divine Government, as presented in 
THE Old Testament. 

We have glanced at the objections of an 
assthetic kind preferred against much contained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. But we now have to do 
with exceptions of a much graver complexion — 
exceptions relating, not to questions of proba- 
bility on the ground of mere fitness or taste, but to 
pur conceptions of what may be thought essential 
to the purity of the Divine nature and condudt. 

If we accept the testimony of a class of writers 
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whose works have been recently imported among 
us from the Continent, and from America, the 
God of the Hebrews is the very Moloch of the 
ancient world. Deity, we are told, as exhibited 
in the theology of Moses and the prophets, is the 
tyrant and terror of the universe — not its parent 
and its happiness. His presence comes like an 
awful shadow over all created things. His voice 
is in the thunder, his presence in the earthquake, 
his frown in all real and in all imaginary evil. 
^ The grim, awful king of the world,* says a living 
writer, whose language is eveiywhere to this 
effect on this subject, ^ a jealous God, visiting the 
^ iniquities of the fathers upon the children, angry 

* with the wicked every day, and keeping anger 

* for ever ; of purer eyes than to behold iniquity 
< — ^he hates sin, though he created it; and man, 

* though he made him to fall, with a perfect hatred. 
^ He must, therefore, punish man with all the ex- 
' quisite torture which infinite thought can devise. 
/ His code is Draconian — he that offends in one 

* point is guilty in all. Good were it for man 

* that he had never been born.' * 

We might cite much more to this effect, in 
language even more revolting, but this shall 
suffice. Of these declamatory utterances we may 
say, that there is not one of them that contains 
more than half a truth, and that does not present 
that half truth so as to give it the effect of an 

* Parker's Diflcourfles, 338. 
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untruth. We doubt much if the use of language, 
and a show of .reasoning, have ever been made 
subservient to a more one-sided and wilful spirit 
of exaggeration than in the case of the writer just 
cited. 

1. In reply to such representations we may 
remark — that the parties who so express them- 
selves appear to overlook the fact that the con- 
sciousness of moral delinquency in man, and the 
tokens of displeasure and retribution sent forth 
among us by the power or powers regarded as 
governing the world, have given this aspect of 
awfulnesSj more or less^ to the religions of all 
nations. However natural it may be that a few 
speculators, living in the midst of a world of sub- 
tleties of their own creation, should see little in 
human depravity to cause them any bewilder- 
ment, little in the idea of a judgment to come, to 
fill them with dismay — man, in all ages, and in 
nearly all countries, has turned in pity from the 
sophists who have thus evaded the problem of 
human destiny, in place of honestly attempting its 
solution. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
systems of religion which have obtained in the 
world, owe their existence, or anything very con- 
siderable in their substance, to the devices of 
priests or of kings. It has not been within the 
power of these functionaries to create this religious 
tendency in man, or to make it really other than it 
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has been. They may have used this element, but-* 
its existence and characteristics have come from a 
higher source. The divinities of the heathen which 
bring ^vil on man, are the natural offspring of the 
moral nature of man. The Loke of the Northmen, 
the Sheeva of the Hindoo, the Ahriman of the 
Persian, and the evil powers which according to 
the Greek and the Roman dispensed their judg- 
ments in this world, but reserved their fury for 
the next-:-all these owe their origin to the im* 
perishable operations of human thought and of 
the human conscience, strengthened as these 
thinkings and susceptibilities I^ave been, by seeing 
so much physical evil pressing everywhere closely 
upon the heels of so much moral disorder. 

It may be demonstrated that all this evil pro- 
ceeds from the action of natural laws. But such 
demonstration brings no relief. It is still felt 
that these laws must have a maker and an admi- 
nisti*ator, and thus the whole difficulty returns. 
War, pestilence, famine, earthquake, storm, sick- 
ness, sorrow, death — all are here, and together 
bring out the retributive features of the Divine 
government in a manner rendering it fully as diffi- 
cult to believe that our world is the product of 
infinite perfection, as to believe that Moses was a 
prophet We speak advisedly when we say, there 
is nothing in the bitter invective directed against 
the Jehovah of Moses, in the extract just cited, 
that may not with equal fitness be directed against 
the author of the providence of this, world, by 
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whatever name that existence may be designated. 
This abounding of natural evil is the effect of the 
divine abhdrrence of moral evil, as asserted by 
Moses, or it is not — if it be so, then the Penta- 
teuch and nature are so far in harmony ; if it be 
not so, then nature is immeasurably more con- 
founding in Its moral mystery than revelation — 
inasmuch as it leaves us all the suffering, with- 
out any adequate recognition of sin as its 
cause. 

It is because nature testifies so strongly to the 
evil of sin, and the terror of its penalty, that 
the religious of the earth have so done. Both 
concur to sustain the testimony of our earlier 
Scriptures in these respects, whatever may be the 
verdict of a philosophy content to busy itself with 
the half of this grave case in the place of the 
whole, and with that half very superficially. 

In all the systems of religion devised by man, 
the great questions have had respect to sin and 
its remission. Even the more thoughtful and 
instructed, in common with the most sensual and 
ignorant of mankind, have been constrained to 
occupy themselves — often very painfully — with 
such inquiries. To the wisest and the best, the 
form of religion which has seemed to embrace 
the best provision for the removal of sin, has 
been that in which they have been most disposed 
to confide, if they could only succeed in attaining 
to some tolerable conviction of its truth. Hence 
the strong attraction of the confessional, and its 
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supposed powers of absoluliony to that large class 
of minds sufficiently awake to be sensible to the 
e?il of sin, but not sufficiently intelligent at once 
to detect the snare of the machinery so cunningly 
adapted to their weakness.. The mass of men 
eannot be wholly insensible to their worldliness 
or their crimes; while, on the other hand, the 
purest natures are often the most deeply affiscted 
by their remaining impurity; and thus the ex- 
tremes of human condition come alike within the 
net of any priestly device promising a summary 
absolution. Unhappily, men are much more 
inclined tor seek the settlement of this difficulty 
by looking to the priest as a sort of attorney, than 
by obeying the scriptural injunction, ' ask of God/ 
The necessity in this case is real ; and even false 
religions, whatever may be their name or origin, 
must seem to provide for it. 

We see, then, that the darker aspects of Holy 
Writ have their counterpart in the mythologies of 
all people. But the main difference between the 
fictions of the heathen and the tnith of the pro- 
phets in this respect is, that the latter regard 
the retributive elements in our present system as 
manifestations- of a particular aspect of a nature 
which is not more just than beneficent; while 
among the heathen the separate attributes of this 
all-perfect existence become so many separate 
personifications, and, as separate existences, per- 
form their separate works. Even this error is 
immeasurably more excusable than that of our 
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modem theists, who, while casting it as a re- 
proach on the God of revelation, that he is pro- 
claimed as hating sin, would appear to be wholly 
insensible to the fact, that the proclamation of 
nature concerning the God of nature is so widely 
and so awfully, to this effect, as to assure us that 
no supposed revelation that does not so speak, 
can possibly be of a divine origin. Wanting in 
the expression of this truth, it must be wanting 
in what is necessary to give meaning to all other 
truth. 

It thus appears that the purity of the Divine 

nature — its marked, its awfiil antagonism to sin, 

as set forth by Moses and the prophets, has its 

strong corroboration from human consciousness, 

^ and from the scheme of providence. It may be 

true enough, that the Hebrew people in the time 
of Moses, and long subsequent, were far from 
being capable of rising to a full apprehension of 
anything so elevated as are the spiritual principles 
by which the universe is governed. Nevertheless, 
these principles are deposited in the writings of 
that prophet — deposited there more than three 
thousand years ago, as if in anticipation of these 
later times, when scoffers would arise, who would 
lack no disposition to mark the deficiency and to 
turn it to their own account The mandate which 
says, ^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
^ thy heart, with all thy mind, and with all thy 
' strength, and thy neighbour as thyself' embraces 
duty in its widest possible compass, in its deepest 

i2 
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possible spirituality. Our sublimest conceptions 
of the majesty, beauty, and blessedness, possible 
to the spiritual universe, are embodied in this' 
language. The mental progress of thirty cen- 
turies has added nothing to the oracle de- 
livered from that far-remote and shadowy past, 
concerning the spiritual relations, and the spiritual 
obligations of our race. To be as this law de- 
mands, is to be as an angel of God — ^to be as man 
was at first, and as the capacities of man assure 
us he must be again, if the destiny proper to his 
nature is to be realized. By the glance thus 
afforded us into the ideal of a perfect spiritual 
universe, we may discern something of what is 
meant by those Scriptures which describe the 
Infinite One as hating sin, as of purer eyes than 
to behold it 

If it must behove him to abide by his own per- 
fections, or by his own works, it must behove 
him so to reveal himself. If it be his great ex- 
cellence that he is sinless, then it must be the 
great necessity of his nature that he should hate 
sin. If he has so constituted the moral universe, 
that it can be free from disorder and suffering 
only as it is free from sin, then his wisdom and 
his benevolence, no less than his rectitude, must 
prompt him to proclaim himself as the antagonist 
of sin. 

Without pushing our subtleties too far on this 
subject, we shall be safe in saying, that the obe- 
dience j)08sible to us, is the obedience that should 
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be realized by us; and the 'sentiment of mankind* 
expressed in a thousand ways, is, that viewed in 
this light, there is not a little in our nature to 
warrant our displeasure towards each other, and 
the Divine displeasure towards us all. False 
religions are so many expedients to meet evils 
generally felt, but which true religion only "can 
remove. 

2. To a just estimate, however, of the Hebrew 
doctrine concerning the Divine Nature, it is ne- 
cessary we should connect with such views of the 
Divine purity and rectitude as have now been 
submitted to you, the testimony of the authors of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to the Divine unity and jp^r- 
sonalitt/y and not less to the Divine goodness and 
befieficence. 

The doctrine of one God, before all, distinct 
from all, and still the maker and ruler of all — 
this is a sublime and momentous truth, imparting 
to the earlier Scriptures of the Hebrews a place 
strictly and eminently their own among the re- 
cords of ancient time. This truth, glimpses of 
which only were attained by the wisest of the 
ancient heathen, existed as the most settled ar- 
ticle of the Hebrew creed many centuries before 
the oldest of the Greek sages began their specu* 
lations. The fact, that a people so few in num- 
ber, and so rude in culture if compared with 
other ancient nations, should have been so dis- 
tinctly separated from all other communities by 
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this higher knowledge in relation to the Infinite, 
and that this knowledge should be traceable to a 
period so remote that all the lights of profane 
history go out one by one, and leave us to our 
Hebrew guides alone in our upward travel across 
the landmarks of so many generations — all this is 
history of a sort not to be explained on merely 
natural principles. Ordinary causes could not 
have given existence to a phenomenon in itself 
so extraordinary. The Hebrews, left to them- 
selves, were not competent to have given us a 
history of their own nation that might have vied 
in antiquity with the history of many other 
nations. But it is not only true that the oldest 
of the profane historians is about contemporary 
with the latest of the Hebrew prophets. We find 
also, that in those remote and shadowy times, 
where the Hebrew Scriptures exist alone, the 
views entertained by the people possessing these 
Scriptures, concerning that Nature from which all 
other natures have proceeded, are purer and 
loftier than those wrought out to the last by the 
schools of philosophy. 

Superficial thinkers may account it an easy 
thing to conceive of the Divine Existence as 
before the visible, as distinct ft'om the visible, 
and as having all things in subjection to its per- 
sonal presence. But the errors into which the 
greatest intellects about us are falling in this re- 
spect, as they discard the historical testimony of 
their Bibles in relation to this truth, show plainly 
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enough that these ideas, simple as we deem them, 
are among the most difficult to be realized by our 
unaided reason. My own solemn conviction is, 
that if all that has been done by revelation to- 
wards an authoritative settlement of such questions 
— done by it directly or indirectly, could be anni- 
hilated, there is nothing in modern intelligence 
to prevent «the return of the paganism of the an- 
cient world, leaving us no higher objects of wor- 
ship than the elements and laws of nature, or the 
genius and heroism of man. Of course, these 
abstractions being once elevated to the place of 
divinities, men would soon assign to each its 
emblem, and would soon learn to bow down and 
worship before the image which their hand had 
formed. It is as true now as it was when Paul 
said it — * The world by wisdom knows not God.' 
Nevertheless, these obscure Hebrews, with their 
little mental training, and peopling their small 
spot of earth, show strength of intellect and heart 
enough, even some three thousand years ago, to 
rise above this thraldom — this tendency in the 
human spirit to confound the Creator with the 
created. They dwell, like other men, amidst the 
universe of natural appearances, but they look 
out as from an elevation of their own, beyond the 
space and the duration of created things, and con- 
templating the Infinite One as existing alone, in 
the fulness and sufficiency of his personal being, 
they pour forth the hymn of Moses, the man of 
God, saying — ^ Before the mountains and the hills 
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^ were brought forth, or the earth and the world 
* were formed, even from everlasting to everlasting 
^ thou art God !' This language embodies the sub- 
limest thought — thought which, compared with 
aught that may be found elsewhere in those re- 
mote centuries, is literally marvellous. 

This primitive idea of the Deity, and the stages 
in the history of man's thinking concerning God 
and Religion which have followed, should be to 
us, what the strata of this old world have become 
to the geologist — ^the beautiful traces of the hand 
of that Great One, who worketh through all time, 
worketh slowly, but orderly, and towards a given 
end! That God up, has been known from the be- 
ginning; to show what he is, has been the work of 
time, and will be the work of eternity. We do 
not say that the early processes in geology are 
not of God because they are limited, preliminary 
— imperfect; and why should not the theology 
of the Bible be progressive, in common with the 
theology of nature ? why in the one case more than 
in the other, must the imperfect be rejected be- 
cause it is not perfect — ^the truth given, though 
truth of great sublimity and moment, be wholly 
passed by, because it does not happen to embrace 
all truth ? Can this be called philosophy ? Be it 
so, that the theology of Moses was limited, prelimi- 
nary, and imperfect, if compared with that of the 
New Testament — what then ? It is enough for 
us that its truth, even in those times, was such as 
greatly to transcend all contemporary truth, and 
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that it has been found to be such as to harmonize 
fiilly with all the subsequent developments of 
truth. 

Our great complaint against the class of ob- 
jectors at present in our view, is, that they almost 
uniformly cull their representations from parts of 
the Old Testament, in place of forming their esti- 
mate, as honest men should do, from the whole. 
We have seen something of the tone of exaggera-^ 
tion in which they depict the punitive acts of the 
God of the Hebrews. We have seen, also, that 
the exceptions thus urged against the God of re- 
velation, may be urged with at least equal truth 
" against the God of nature and providence. But 
the most suspicious circumstance of all remains. 
The Old Testament Scriptures in which the 
Divine goodness and beneficence are so largely 
asserted, are almost uniformly passed over by 
these zealous champions of equity and truthful- 
ness. Remarkable assuredly it is, that a being 
described by these persons as of a nature only 
to be hated, should somehow have come to be re* 
garded by his worshippers as possessed of all 
moral excellence — and should have been beloved 
by some of the most virtuous and noble-hearted 
among men, as no object of worship throughout 
the ancient world ever was beloved. The being 
whose nature and sway are said to be little better 
than Satanic, is the same to whom such men as 
David, and Asaph, and Isaiah offer their impas- 
sioned devotion, as to a being filling earth and 

i3 
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heayen with the signs of an all-gracious pre- 
sence. But this discrepancy admits of easj ex- 
planation. 

The unfavourable estimate in this case, is the 
natural result of partial views of the Divine na- 
ture, — ^these partial views, moreover, being so ex- 
aggerated as to have become positive falsehood. 
We are reminded, for example, of the Scriptares, 
which declare that the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament ^ will not dear the guilty;^ but we are 
not reminded of those which describe him as 
^ keeping mercj for thousands of them that fear 

* him — as delighting in mercy, as pardoning ini- 

* quity, transgression and sin.' We are reminded ' 
of him as being ^ angry with the wicked everyday;* 
but not as saying, ^ As I live I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, but rather that he 
should repent and live.' We are pointed to 
Scriptures which speak of the terror of the Al- 
mighty as being in the earthquake and the storm, 
in the pestilence and die famine ; but not to those 
which point to the heavens as declaring ^his 
glory,' to the earth as ' full of his riches,' which 
speak of his presence as giving to the spring its 
beauty, to the autumn its abundance, and which, 
as with a voice that knows not weariness in its 
office, call upon all people to * praise the Lord for 
^ his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the 
^ children of men.' In this manner, the half is 
taken, and the half is left, and what marvel then 
if error should come into the place of truth? 
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These observations must suffice to indicate the 
course of argument by which it would, we think, 
be possible to vindicate both the theology and 
the religion of the early Hebrews from a large 
class of objections preferred against them by 
modem scepticism. We have seen that there is 
nothing in the more awful features of this theology 
that is not sustained by the punitive laws of 
Providence ; while the views which this theology 
presents in relation to the personality and perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, are such as to give it 
a place apart from, and above all other religious 
systems. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that this system 
makes its appearance among the Hebrews when 
the earth is wholly given to idolatry. In this 
respect the rude and the civilized were on the same 
level. Ignorance and philosophy take the same 
road, and leave no hope of improvement. Nor 
does idolatry exist simply as error, but as error 
everywhere clustering about itself absurdity and 
cruelty, impiety and pollutaon. Light comes, 
however, through a channel whence it was least 
to have been expected, and where it could not 
have been self-originated. In contrast with all 
this the Hebrews present dieir pure and elevated 
theism, and the scheme of government which 
constitutes that people 'a nation of priests,* hold- 
ing forth in their reli^ous obedience, and in the 
special providential oversight of Jehovah, as em- 
bodied in their history, the divine instruction 
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needed in those times, and in forms adapted to 
those times. These people were made to be for 
the time then present as a Bible to the nations. 
By this means their history was made to be a 
constant proclamation of the vanity of idols, and 
of the supremacy of Jehoyah — a proclamation 
rendered only the more emphatic by that very 
outwardness of their worship, and by that strong 
nationality in their usages and privileges, to which 
so much exception has been taken. The history 
of solitary persons could not have been made 
thus instructive. To give existence to such a 
preacher — a preacher whose influence tnight be 
more or less felt by the most distant commu- 
nities of men, it became necessary to segregate 
a whole people, and to place them as in the 
centre of the old world. It is true, the efiect of 
all this is less palpable than might have been 
desired. But men are possessed of moral free- 
dom, and reasoners who extrude the miraculous 
from the world of matter, should be the last to 
expect it in the world of mind. 

3. We now proceed to show that the Gradual 
Development of'religicms ideas by means of Revela" 
tion, lias been in consonance mth the Philosophy of 
History in everything beside. 

One of the maxims constantly brought before 
us in works that treat of history philosophically 
is, that laws are to be adjudged as wise, not so 
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much from what they are in the abstract, as from 
what they are, considered in relation to the 
people for whom they are designed. Rude com- 
munities have ever been governed by fear, more 
than by higher and milder influences. Where 
the passions dominate over reason, turbulent ten- 
dencies being little restrained by intelligence, 
among such a people laws have always been 
stringent, and their penalties have been summary 
and severe. Hence, as nations advance in civi- 
lization, the amelioration of their criminal code 
never fails to become an object of solicitude with 
the more enlightened and humane. No man 
blames the society of the past for having secured 
the ends of its existence by the somewhat rough 
means employed for that purpose. But the 
demand invariably made is, that laws should 
become more humane, as society itself becomes 
more humanized. 

It is so with religion. In so far as a people 
shall be found deficient in culture, in so far will 
their religion be imbued with superstition. In. 
such connexions, the sway of religion will be 
largely upheld by means of fear, because purer 
and more elevated motives would be compara- 
tively powerless. It is not accident, it is the 
nature of the case that has determined this juxta- 
position of things. Wherever man is found in 
a rude state, if he is to be controlled effectually, 
in relation either to this world or the next, it 
must be in great part by such means. This is 
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tnie of all religions, and the question comes to be 
asked — wbj it should not be true, in a measure, 
even of revealed religion. The necessity here 
arises from the nature of man, and that nature is 
the same under both influences. 

Admitting then — and this is all we feel required 
to admit — that in the exercise of his sovereignty 
over the Israelites, Jehovah often made power- 
ful — say, if you please, terrible appeal to the 
fears of that people ; what is there in this fact to 
stumble at, more than in the same fact as belong- 
ing to the general scheme of Providence? If 
social rudeness rs to exist in the world, the 
people found in that state must be dealt with 
much after this manner. There can be no go- 
vernment without it, no religion without it. Every 
nation in history that has passed through this 
stage of progress, has been placed in this manner 
under the strong hand. Jehovah, as king of 
Israel, did no more than all kings, with a people 
in the same partially civilized state, have been 
obliged to do. Ev^n the worship of the God of 
Israel was no doubt in great part a worship of 
fear ; but so it has ever been with human nature 
in the same circumstances. 

Hence, as we have had occasion to observe 
before, reasoning of this sort, as urged against 
the contents of the Bible, cannot be allowed to 
terminate at the point where those who indulge 
in it are manifestly desirous it should close. If 
used as a test at all, we must insist on its being 
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applied to the religion of nature no less than to 
the religion inculcated by Moses and the pro- 
phets. Let it be admitted that the institutions of 
Moses were made to be in a strong form — ^ a ter- 
ror to evil-doers' — and that even the religious 
part of the system introduced by him appealed 
largely to the fears of the people — the objection 
here does not lie against this adaptation of what 
was done to the condition of the people, but 
against the fact that men should be found in a 
condition in God's world making it necessary 
that they should be so dealt with. For the being 
who has allowed men to come into existence in 
so low a state — which has been the &ct with 
nearly half the human race, has thereby rendered 
it necessary that this course of proceeding should 
, take place over that large surface. The objection, 
accordingly, is not an objection against the Old 
Testament revelation so much as against belief 
in a God. For we deem it rather hard that the 
God of the Hebrews should be censured for hav- 
ing conformed himself, for purposes of benevo- 
lence, to this condition of humanity, while the 
God of the deist is not to be censured in having 
allowed mankind to come into such a condition, 
and then left them to the force of its evils unmi- 
tigated. We must be permitted to think, that if 
this logic has any value, it can only be as wielded 
by an atheist. 

It may possibly be said, that however true the 
preceding statement may be as regards the con- 
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duct natural to earthly sovereigns, and such 
religions as have been devised by man, the same 
description cannot be regarded as strictly appli- 
cable to the government of God, and the religion 
which has respect to him as its object — the Scrip- 
tures themselves being judges. But in our ar- 
gument with the persons now before us, this sort 
of appeal to the Scriptures is not admissible. 
These persons deny the jreality of the Divine 
government over the Israelites in any special 
sense, for the reasons stated. Our answer is, — 
let your own showing, for the sake of exposing 
the fallacy of your reasoning even in this form, 
be admitted as the true one, still, the ground on 
which you deny that God ruled among the 
Hebrews, is ground on which you ought equally 
to deny that he rules in the world. We dispose 
of the objection by showing thus much. But we 
have meant to do more than this. Our world is 
of God. The necessity — the large necessity, of 
appealing to men's fears as well as -to their hopes, 
must be in some sense from him ; and the man 
has a narrow view of human nature, and of the 
Gospel, who does not know that there is an in- 
timate connexion subsisting between the fear 
awakened by a sense of sin, and the love awakened 
by a sense of pardon. The coarser and deeper 
the depravity of man may be, the stronger needs 
the appeal to be to both these susceptibilities, if 
repentance is to be realized. The heaven of the 
Gospel has not annihilated its hell. In the 
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system of Moses, civil obedience is enforced by 
civil penalties; religious obedience, by the motives 
proper to it It is a system including not only 
all the good of other systems, but is one fraught 
with higher truth, and more spiritual influences 
than have ever obtained among men in the same 
circumstances, except as coming, in effect, from 
the same source. It is not only as easy, there* 
fore, but much easier, to believe with the old 
Hebrew than with the modern Deist. 

In brief, then, the polity of the Hebrews was 
adapted to the humble political knowledge, and, 
we may add, to the humble political virtue of the 
people for whom it was designed. So was it with 
their theology, and the general complexion of 
their religious system: these were determined 
and adjusted, not as being absolutely the best, 
but as being the best, viewed in their relation to 
a people who were to receive their first lessons in 
religious knowledge, and to experience the first 
nurturing of their religious feeling by such means. 
The course pursued in these respects was conform- 
able to reason, to the analogies of providence, to 
the necessities of the case. 

But if we are still to hear so much about the 
terrors of the Hebrew theology, let us at least 
hear as much about the far greater terrors of those 
idolatrous systems to which that theology was 
opposed. If we are to be reminded so often of the 
fears that had possession of the Jewish wor^ 
shipper, — let us, at least, be reminded as often 
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of the far deeper fear, in reference to malignant 
powers, real or supposed, from which that wor- 
shipper had been rescued. If we must bear in 
mind the burdens discharged by the prophets 
against Israel, one after another, through so many 
centuries, allow us, at least, to bear equally in 
mind the evidence thus furnished, that these same 
prophets were no sycophants, either to courts or 
crowds, and that their prophetism must have been 
something very indisputable, to have been so far 
admitted by such a people. If we are still to 
listen to discoursings about the appeal made to 
Jewish pride by the Jewish separateness and pri- 
vilege, allow us to listen to as large discoursings 
on that very large portion of the prophetic writ- 
ings in which the Jew is admonished that his 
privileges never came from his deserts, and in 
which, side by side with the bright stream of 
God^s favour to Israel, appears the dark exhi- 
bition of Israel's rebellions against God. If Jew- 
ish formalism and fanaticism must still be dwelt 
upon, let, at least, as fair a space be given to the 
expressions of Jewish piety and philanthropy- 
of that piety which, while observant of forms, 
was so guarded against trusting in them — and of 
that philanthropy which, as expressed in insti- 
tutes and poetry, breathed a more kindly spirit 
towards the slave, the stranger, and all the nations 
of men, than can be shown to have existed else- 
where in the ancient world. If we must hear of 
the incipient and defective, in things social and 
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in things religious, found among the early Hebrew 
people, in common with all other people in the 
same social state, let us at least hear as much of 
the truth, purity, and civilization found among 
them, and never found before among a people in 
a grade so humble ; only — only let the terrors of 
that critical wrath which has assailed the history 
of the Hebrew nation, and the good old book 
containing it, be put sufficiently in abeyance to 
allow of thus much of common fairness, on the 
part of our professed seekers after truth and 
goodness, and we have no fear as to what the 
impression will then be in respect to the origin 
of the Old Testament. It will then be seen, that 
to regard the Hebrew Scriptures as transmitted 
to us by the Hebrew people, without any Divine 
intervention to that end, must be to suppose that 
the miraculous may be of man. 

Our space does not permit us to dwell on those 
facts of Old Testament history and theology to 
which these principles of interpretation may be 
applied. But such application of them will not, 
we trust, be felt as a difficulty, after a careful re- 
view of the observations contained in this and the 
preceding Lecture. 

III. It will be proper now that we should pass 
to the question concerning the Identity be- 
tween THE ThEOLOOY and RELIGION OF THE 

Old Testament and TbosE of the New Tes- 
tament. 
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We have seen that one of the errors of the 
past, revived in its substance in our time, is the 
old Gnostic or ManichaBan notion, that the Old 
Testament has proceeded from man, if not from 
a source much lower, while the New Testament 
is regarded as divine in its origin. So much have 
some of our contemporaries profited in the school 
of Manes, if they have not wholly conformed to 
its teaching, that they do not hesitate to describe 
the Jehovah of the Jews as being, in nearly all 
respects, the contrast of the divine nature as re- 
vealed by Jesus in the Gospels. 

Criticisms of this nature, as put forth just now 
in our own religious literature, take with them 
something of novelty and freshness. In Germany 
they have long ceased to be a new thing, and for 
the most part they have done their office as a sort 
of half-way house from Christianity to Pantheism, 
if not to Atheism. Among us, also, they will have 
their place, and do their work, for their season. 
We feel assured, however, that the fate of the Old 
Testament and of the New must be one, whatever 
that may be. Tiiere is no real inconsistency in 
the character of the Divine Being as revealed in 
the earlier and the later of these records. 

It should be remembered, that in the times of 
the New Testament the theocratic nature of the 
Hebrew government had become practically ex- 
tinct. Many centuries had passed since the de- 
scendants of the first Hebrew settlers in Canaan 
began to be ruled by kings of their own choice ; 
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and many generations had passed since the 
sceptre of Israel in this sense had disappeared, 
and the sword of the conqueror had come into its 
place. But while these facts may seem to imply 
national deterioration, it is manifest that the his- 
tory of this people during this long interval was, 
on the whole, the history of a progressive civi- 
lization. Wide is the distance between the social 
state of the people described in the book of 
Numbers, and that of the people described in the 
Gospels. With a people so changed it was to be 
expected that the aspects of Divine truth, as re- 
vealed to them, would also change. The religion 
of this changed people became somewhat less a 
religion of fear, of outwardness, and nationality ; 
and more a religion of mildness, of spirituality, 
and catholicity. The religion of Jesus especially 
presents all these characteristics of advancement, 
as compared with the religion of Moses. This 
we readily, gratefully acknowledge. 

But in this progress, this gradual development 
of the great system of revealed truth, we see no 
contradiction. As the old prophets succeed each 
other, these larger and purer views of the Divine 
perfections, and of the nature of true religion, 
brighten upon us, until their strains become fit 
to blend, without discord or abruptness, with 
the full tone of evangelical piety, as it proceeds 
from the lips of Him ^ who spake as never man 
spake.* 

Our purpose, however, in adverting to this in- 
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teresting theme in this place is mainly to observe, 
that prominent as is the spiritual and the bene- 
Yolent element in the religion of the Gospels, the 
doctrine of the New Testament, if viewed as a 
whole, will be found to accord as litde with the 
prepossessions of the class of objectors now in 
our view, as that of the older Scriptures. The 
doctrine of the Gospel concerning human de- 
pravity, is not a whit less appalling than that of the 
earlier inspired records. Its teachings as to the 
penalty due to sin are not in reality less terrible. 
It is true, that it brings life and immortality to 
light in a manner of. its own ; but it is no less 
true that it removes the veil from death and des- 
truction in a manner of its own. If we may say 
of its heaven that it hath no covering, we may 
say the same of its hell. 

The roost fearful threatening delivered to the 
Israelites in the name of the Jehovah of the Pen* 
tateuch, is that recorded in the conclusion of the 
book of Numbers. But the age towards which 
that threatening pointed was then far remote. It 
was not. until Jesus had been rejected by Jerusa- 
lem, and had wept over the doomed city, and had 
ascended into heaven, that this threatening was 
accomplished. The final overthrow of that city 
came upon it as the climax of its judgments — as 
the terror which exceeded all its bygone terrors. 
The most alarming prophecy contained in the 
law, remained to be fulfilled in the times of the 
Gospel; and it was then fulfilled in a manner 
which makes the ear to tingle, and the flesh to 
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creep, to this day. The dispensation which is 
eminently a revelation of grace, became eminently 
a revelation of judgment, causing the people so 
visited to become the wonder of contemporary 
nations — the wonder of succeeding times. 

The doctrine of the New Testament is espe- 
cially the doctrine of a life to come, and on this 
ground the degree in which it ministers to our 
hope must be the degree in which it ministers to 
our fear. The light and shadow strengthen to- 
gether. Responsibility augments with privilege ; 
and so must it be with guilt, and so with penalty. 
The teaching of the New Testament, moreover, 
concerning the medium through which alone sin 
may be forgiven ; and concerning the grace 
through which alone its power in the heart may 
be subdued^depict the evil condition of man, 
and the repugnance of the Divine Nature to it, 
in colours which need no aid from any more 
materialized exhibition of the Divine abhorrence 
of iniquity. 

In reply to this latter argument it may be said, 
this is indeed the state of things according to your 
view concerning the doctrine of the New Testament, 
but those viiBws are not ours. We regard them 
as old Hebrew modes of thought, foisted upon the 
genuine doctrines of the Gospel by Jewish pre- 
judice, or by Christians who have allowed them- 
selves to be prejudiced from that source. But 
can it be so ? We see, we deeply lament the 
signs of vanily and sin that rest on all things 
human ; and our consciousness assures us that 
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these appearances, so displeasing to us, must be 
inconceivably more displeasing -to the All-perfect 
One. Strange would it be to us, if a world so 
marred- by sin did not include very much tending 
to bespeak the Divine displeasure against sin ; 
and stranger still would it be to us, if a revelation 
had come to us, authenticated as from heaven, 
that should seem to make light of evils which 
men themselves are often so much constrained 
to deplore. 

IV. To meet this objection we shall now advance 
a step further, and shall appeal to the testimony 
borne by the Scholarship of the Past con- 
cerning THE DOCTRINE REALIST TAUGHT IN THE 

Scriptures of the New Testament. 

Here we must admit, at the outset, that in 
looking to the developments of the Christian sys- 
tem in the past, or to appearances regarded as 
such, we seem to find ourselves amidst the con- 
fusions of Babel, rather than in the way to unity 
and certainty. It is often said, that the inter- 
preters of law are generally half the makers of 
law. Certainly, the interpreters of the Christian 
Scriptures have succeeded in constructing sys- 
tems differing widely from each other, while all 
have been professedly derived from the same 
source. The causes which have served to dis- 
turb the course of calm, unbiassed, and adequate 
inquiry, on this subject, and which have led to 
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those varied results, have been themselves almost 
endless in variety^ We find them in the tempera- 
ment of individuals, of communities, and of races ; 
in the peculiarities of social condition, of. culture, 
and of civilization generally; and especially in the 
controversies which have been carried on by the 
abettors of opposite systems of philosophy and 
theology, in different ages and countries. Certain 
of these influences have possessed some affinity 
with the nature of Christianity — the greater num- 
ber have been repugnant to its essence and de- 
sign ; but, as the effect of the whole, we have be- 
fore us that strange mixture of error with truth, 
of human foUy vrith Divine wisdom, which has 
descended to us as the staple of ecclesiastical 
history. 

It is true we have the pledge that the powers of 
evil shall not prevail against the Church. But 
while revealed truth is secured by this promise 
against extinction, it is not thereby secured against 
injury — against its seasons of deep depression. 
-On the contrary, the Scriptures themselves abound 
with cautions in reference to the dangers to which 
the truth that has descended to us from God will 
be exposed, by reason of the falsehood which 
comes from the world. 

Discussion, no doubt, has often elicited truth, 
but it has often wedded men more closely than 
ever to their errors, and has pushed them on from 
one fantastic extreme to another, until nothing 
has appeared to be too extravagant to be adopted 
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by them. Our schemes of polity and worship, our 
historieal creeds, and our systems of theology, all 
have been wrought out and shaped by means of 
antagonism, amidst excitement and storm. None 
of them owe so much as they should to a dispas- 
sionate and impartial search after conclusions, 
simply for the sake of their truth and their scrip- 
turahiess. Thus, events apparently the most for- 
tuitous have given existence to results the most 
weighty and permanent. In short, the complexion 
of Christianity everywhere results very largely 
from the complexion of society. 

The history of systems and doctrines resembles 
in all things the history of persons. The man of 
middle age is not the man of early life, and the 
man of advanced age differs from both. There is 
a measure of individuality which is perpetuated, but 
the mind, whilst always moulding events, greater 
or smaller, is itself always in great part moulded 
by them. So is it with organizations, theories, 
and doctrines. They are nevet really in one stay. 
Their life is made up of action and reaction. 

Such is the aspect of facts in this relation when 
stated generally. Tested more closely by history, 
confirmations of this view present themselves in 
every direction. Thus the ancient heresies made 
their impression on the early Church. The Church 
triumphed; but the positions she was compelled 
to take suggested new thoughts, led to new orga- 
nizations, and materially affected her inner life 
and her outward circumstances. The Gnostics of 
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Asia, the Platonists of Alexandria, and the Dona- 
tists of Africa, all contributed to give more or less 
of a new element to the faith or practice of the 
Church. Some of the speculations growing up thus 
at her side she incorporated, and they became 
part of her future truth ; while others, through the 
forms of opposition which they called forth, pro- 
duced their indirect impressions on the literature, 
the creeds, and the customs of the faithful. While 
persecuted by the empire, the Church is known as 
the antagonist of the paganism and tyranny of 
thp^t power. As patronized by the Caesars, her 
ministers become more courtly. They aspire to 
be the equals, and next the superiors of the ma- 
gistrate. With the fall of the civil state came the 
nearer prospect of this ascendancy to the Church. 
The speculative tendencies of the Orientalists, 
indeed, were not favourable to progress in this 
direction. But it was otherwise with the more 
practical genius of the West. 

Potent, however, and diverse were the agencies 
which continued to affect the condition and pros- 
pects of the Churob in these new circumstances. 
The wars, both mental and physical, which rose 
between Arianism and Athanasianism, the coming 
in of a barbarous paganism from the north, on the 
civilized paganism which had been only so par- 
tially and so recently subdued by Christianity in 
the south, and the terrible incursions of Moham- 
medanism from the east, all contributed to give 
an impress of their own to the religion of Chris* 

k2 
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tendom. These currents, and many more of 
minor influence, all flowing into the general 
stream, took with them qualities natural to their 
source, and to the soil over which they respect- 
ively {Massed. In short, wherever we look over the 
times before Luther, we see the' connexion between 
the history of controversies and the history of 
creeds, between political science in the world and 
the science of that sort which obtains in the 
Church, and between the paganized -state of 
Christianity, and the actual paganism of the people 
who had been disposed in some sort to embrace 
it. The system itself is pure, but its circum- 
stances bring it into contact with every form of 
the impure. 

So, too; has it been since the Reformation. Not 
to dwell on the momentous results which have 
followed from the accidents of personal character 
and personal circumstances, as seen in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., of Elizabeth, and of the Conti- 
nental princes, who will pretend that the theolo- 
gians summoned to the Protestant conventions 
of the sixteenth century, or even to the Synod of 
Dort, or to our own Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, were men prepared to acquit themselves 
in a manner wholly free from the prepossessions 
which their own times, and the times preceding 
their own, were adapted to beget in them ? These 
disputants rarely state a truth, but with a view to 
condemn some opposite error. They always deli- 
berate as vrith an enemy in sight, and under the 
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influence of the subtle and ex-parte spirit natural 
to men in such circumstances. Not an element 
of polity, not a form of worship, not a theological 
doctrine, has reached i|s, that has not been subject 
to hard pressure, and to« much twisting and per- 
version, from causes of this nature. 

We, then, of this generation have all entered 
into results worked out for us aforetime by these 
mixed influences. What is more, we have all 
brought our own share of weakness to this common 
stock. It surely behoves persons who cannot 
conceal from themselves that such are their cir- 
cumstances to judge charitably of each other. 

Oiur object, however, in directing your atten- 
tion to this aspect of the past, is not that we might 
inculcate this much-needed lesson of religious 
charity. We have dwelt thus on the errors of 
the past, and on the sources of them, that we might 
direct your thoughts the more effectually to the 
truth which has been so largely preserved through 
that past Amidst all this uncertainty, there has 
been a rich vein of certainty. Amidst all this 
change, there l^as been a broad element of truth 
which has not changed. When we look over the 
vast field of church history, we see polity and 
forms — everything outward, shifting like the 
clouds : never alike in all places, not long alike 
in any place. Even theological truths, the prin- 
ciples which bear on the spirit and essence of 
religion — 'even these have been subject in a mea- 
sure, as we have indicated, to this law of muta-' 
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tion. But here the change has been much less 
considerable. The identity perpetuated in theo- 
logical and religious doctrine has been great, 
essential, and always more pr less manifest. But 
we must not proceed further with this theme at 
present. In the next lecture we hope to show, 
that in the fiskce of all these forces, which have 
brought so much change on everything ecclesi- 
astical through the past, the testimony borne by 
the Scholarship and by the Moral Sentiment of 
that past, with regard to the leading and charac- 
teristic truths of revelation, has been one of re- 
markable agreement and steadiness. 

In the present lecture we have endeavoured to 
show, that it belongs to revelation to discover 
truths not discoverable by reason; and that it 
belongs to reason to judge of the contents of 
revelation only within certain limits— limits deter- 
mined by its own nature as^ necessarily' limited, 
and by its present condition as manifestly im- 
paired, and liable to much error. We have seen, 
also, that no exception can be taken against the 
theology of the Old Testament, that may not be 
taken with much greater force against the theo- 
logy of nature; and that, defective or faulty as 
the Hebrew doctrine concerning the nature of 
God and of his government may seem, it was mar- 
vellously in advance of the ideas which obtained 
among the most civilized peoples of those times 
on such subjects, and in its gradual development, 
harmonized with the general laws of Providence, 
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and with the entire scheme of Divine truth as pre- 
sented in the later Scriptures. This truth we 
regard as having relation to two grand points — 
Sin and Redemption. On what ground we so re- 
gard it remains, in great part, to be shown. 



LECTURE V. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE IN RELA- 
TION TO THE TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



TowAB^DS the close of the last Lecture, some 
attempt was made to fix your attention on the 
causes which have influenced the complexion of 
the actual Christianity of past times. The preva- 
lent idea is, that the New Testament has left the 
whole of the external framework of the church 
to be regulated by circumstances. As the natural 
result of this notion, everything outward in eccle- 
siastical affairs is seen to be more or less pliant 
and variable. But theological doctrines, and the 
truths more immediately religious, are viewed as 
resting on a more solid basis. Concerning such 
points, nearly all have4>een agreed in admitting 
the necessity of sufficient Scripture testimony. In 
this connexion, the question has everywhere been 
— with more or less sincerity — What saith the 
Scripture? Even the Church of Rome claims 
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nothing more, in relation to these higher truths, 
than to be the interpreter of what is written. 

Now the fact to which we are desirous of 
calling your attention is this — ^that throughout 
the long interval from the age of the Apostles to 
our own, and among peoples and nations distin* 
guished from each other by every possible diver- 
sity, the interpretation adopted with reference to 
the theological doctrine of the New Testament, 
has been in its substance the same. 

All these peoples, for example, have been 
agreed that the Scriptures certainly teach the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, and that the souls of Christian men are 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit These doctrines 
relating to the Deity — to what he is, and to what 
he is supposed to have done^ imply other doctrines 
relating to man — to his moral state, and moral 
need. They imply the lapsed condition of human 
nature; they give an awful significance to our 
ideas concerning human guilt, and human depra- 
vity. Nevertheless, all thes6 doctrines have been 
thus widely embraced, in a sense more or less com- 
plete. ^ 

Look, for a moment, to this literary process 
to which the mind of Christendom has given itself 
on this subject. It is not pretended that the New 
Testament is more difficult of interpretation than 
any other ancient book. Its various readings, and 
its possible different renderings, may look for- 

k3 
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midable simply as enumerated. But they are trivial 
— light as the dust of the balance, compared with 
the clearly-ascertained substance of the docu- 
ment. All reasonable deduction of this sort being 
made, the mass of Scripture testimony remains 
wholly undisturbed. Every needed appliance for 
determining the integrity of the text, and for dis- 
covering its true meaniag, has beea at hand, and 
has been widely and sedulously used, and the 
result is the unanimity of judgment just stated. 
So it has been through the East and West, — 
before the age of Gonstantine and since — ^before 
the age of Luther and since. We do not, of 
course, deny that there have been exceptions to 
this rule; but we maintain that they have only 
been such as to impart to the rule more promi- 
nence and certainty. The more received doc- 
trines of the Church have been often questioned 
— at times severely tested, but only that the fact 
of their being interwoven imperishably with the 
Divine records might become the more manifest. 
On a review of all that has been attempted in this 
way, both in ancient and modem times, it is not, 
we think, too much to say, that the eadeavours 
made to reduce the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment to a mere theism — extruding from them the 
distinctive doctrines before mentioned — ^have been 
pronounced by the theological mind of Christen- 
dom a failure. Nothing is more observable in the 
recent anti-Christian speculations in Germany 
than the fact, that the most extreme rationalists, 
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and the most visionary philosophers, have been 
compelled, fpr the greater part, to admit, in re- 
ference to the New Testament — that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is there ; that the Incarnation is 
there ; that the Atonement is there ; and that the 
doctrine of the fall of man in Adam, and of the 
new birth of the soul by the Holy Ghost, are 
there. Not only so — it has become common, 
as every one acquainted with the history of 
Hegelianism well knows — to regard all these doc- 
trines as embracing a profound philosophical 
meaning. The language of this large class of 
thinkers has come to be, that Christianity, as a 
whole, may be either true or false, but that, be- 
yond doubt, the tenets usually recogirised as 
orthodox, are thos^ presented in the Christian 
Scriptures, 

It now remains for us to ask ourselves — is it 
indeed probable, that the intelligence and learning 
of Christendom have been converged, in the manner 
stated, on the business of giving to the Christian 
Scriptures a sound interpretation; and that, in 
coming to this substantial agreement as to the 
real teaching of those records, they have committed 
a mistake — a mistake wide as the diffusion of 
Christianity, and old as its history. If this be 
so, we may well crave to know what the matters 
are which the scholarship and judgment of man 
may be deemed competent to settle. 

y. But in this testimony, supplied by the 
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scholarship of the past, there is a testimony of 

MORAL SENTIMENT INVOLVED, IN FAVOUR OF THE 

DOCTRINES THUS ATTESTED, which deserves our 
special attention. 

Startling as the assertion may be to some per<> 
sons, we venture to say, that these doctrines have 
received the amount of suffrage given to them in 
the world, not more from the force of legitimate 
criticism, than from the response on their behalf 
which has come up out of the depths of human 
consciousness. The sum of these doctrines with 
reference to what human nature zs, has confirma- 
tion from what every thoughtful man feels within 
himself, and fr'om what he sees about him. Their 
sum, moreover, as to what man should became^ is 
felt to be in accoi dance with the wisest and noblest 
aspirations of our nature. The doctrine of pardon 
through an Atonement supposes guilt — great 
guilt. The doctrine of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit supposes a state of moral disorder — of 
grave, hopeless disorder. These doctrines ^sup- 
pose a moral law, and a moral governor. Equally 
remarkable are they on account of their relation 
to an exceedingly sinfiil state, from which they are 
designed to rescue man ; and from their relation 
to an exceedingly pure state, to which they are 
designed to raise him. The appeal, accordingly, 
which is thus made to the moral perception and 
feeling of man is complete. In admitting these 
doctrines, the moral truths admitted with regard 
to the present state of human nature are of the 
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gravest import — such, we may be sure, as would 
not have been ceded, except under the pressure 
of some strong necessity. 

It may be said, indeed, that the multitudes 
who have borne the Christian name cannot be 
supposed to have been more than very imper- 
fectly alive to the fact that human nature is so 
guilty and depraved as these doctrines imply. 
Our answer is, that if so, then the stronger must 
be the evidence that these doctrines are the true 
teachings of our Bibles. The stronger the repug- 
nance between the selfishness and sensualism of 
our nature, and the truth contained or implied 
in these doctrines, the more remarkable is the 
fact, that the scriptural origin of these tenets 
should have been so generally admitted and 
maintained. It would, no doubt, have been ac- 
ceptable to the worldliness so characteristic of 
mankind, had the religion of the Gospels been 
less spiritual in its nature — ^had the picture of 
human sinfulness been less dark, and had the 
holiness inculcated been less pure. You see the 
humanity, however, of some eighteen centuries 
compelled, as if in spite of itself, to do homage 
to this spirituality, by perpetuating that great 
form of doctrine as the doctrine of the Scripture, 
which derives all its meaning and use from its 
relation to this fact of human depravity on the 
one hand, and this high hope of human renova* 
tion on the other. The less disposed men have 
been to live a spiritual life, the less must they 
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have been disposed to uphold a system of doc- 
trines which teach in so many ways — direct and 
indirect — that a spiritual life is the only religious 
life. 

Extrude from the sacred records the doctrines 
of the Incarnation^ the Atonement, and the Rege- 
nerating grace of the Holy Spirit, and the sinful- 
ness and consequent necessities of our moral state 
cease to be the same. Less in this case is done 
for man, simply because less is supposed to be 
needed by him. He has not, in this view, the same 
guilt to awaken apprehension, nor the same high 
spiritualism before him to task his religious 
earnestness. Nevertheless, little as men covet 
religious fear, and little disposed as they are to 
make religion an earnest affair, the doctrine tend- 
ing to produce such fear, and demanding such 
earnestness, is received, defended, and all but 
universally sustained. The inference is^ that the 
evidence in support of this doctrine is so strong, 
that men choose to fall under the moral censure 
which it implies, and to own the moral obliga- 
tion which it imposes, rather than do so much 
violence to the convictions and impulses of their 
moral nature as would be involved in the rejec- 
tion of it. 

If we look largely upon our race, it is manifest 
there is something in man which suggests to 
him that it is fitting the Divine Being should be 
viewed as a moral ruler, and not simply as a 
parent Nor will the idea be found to be at van- 
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ance with the common sentiment of our nature, 
which supposes satisfaction of some kind to be 
made to violated law and insulted rectitude, as 
the condition of pardon to offenders. There is 
also a consciousness in man which tells him, that 
a nature so erring, so passionate, so sensual, 
can never be competent to its own thorough en- 
lightenment, to its own thorough sanctity. The 
weakness of the merely natural in us, utters its 
impulsive yearnings after the aid of the super- 
natural from above us. Amidst ignorance and 
error, amidst depraved propensities and bewilder- 
ing superstitions in forms literally endless, the 
moral susceptibility necessary to such disce^ment 
has survived, and through all Christian history 
has pointed to the ruin of mart as a truth — to his 
redemption by the great Deliverer as a truth — to 
the renovation of the spirit of man by the Spirit 
of the Highest as a truth — and to the Christian 
Scriptures as giving forth evidence of their divine 
Origin in the inculcation of doctrines so accordant 
with the condition and wants of humanity. 

We are of course aware, while we thus speak, 
that large numbers of men may not seem to 
lend. any confirmation to our statement. But our 
appeal is to the sentiment prevailing over the 
vast .field of Christian history; and the verdict 
of this sentiment dearly is,, that the doctrine 
which exhibits human nature as. lapsed — in the 
scriptural sense as lost — and that which repre- 
sents the Divine Nature as putting forth a special 
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agency for its recovery, is a doctrine which em- 
bodies the truth — ^the truth as to what men are^ 
the truth as to what men need. Deep, earnest, 
have been the cries which have gone up from the 
instinctive beliefs, from the intuitive oonsciQUS- 
ness of our nature; and we seriously ask — are 
we, as we listen to this utterance of the mind of 
Christendom, and of our race, coolly to note it 
down as indeed an utterance, but the utterance of 
a delusion ? It is the moral element in man, the 
element, assuredly, of his safe guidance, if he has 
any — it is this element, laid so deeply in him by 
the hand that implanted it, as to be imperishable, 
that speaks forth to this effect, and is it a light 
thing to aver that, in this matter, our nature is the 
victim of an illusion — the dupe of a huge fraud ? 
We cannot so believe. We feel assured — as 
strongly assured as some of our opponents— that 
there is a Bible within man, which is meant to 
furnish its corroborations to the truth that comes 
to him in the Bible from without. There is a 
line, indeed, beyond which these lights do not 
hold the same relation to each other, but there is 
a line up to which they are identical. They are 
one in their testimony as to the moral disorder 
with which our world is filled, and as to the rea- 
sonableness of the doctrine which teaches, that 
the Being who has permitted sin, has jAit forth 
a special power to redeem his creatures from its 
evils. 

Let us now halt for a moment, and review the 
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ground we have traversed. Our object has been, 
to ascertain the doctrine really taught in the 
Christian Scriptures. We have sought light on 
this subject from the past, and at first with little 
prospect of obtaining it. We have seen that the 
influences which affect the judgments of men on 
nearly all subjects are endless, and that they issue 
in opinions almost endless. These causes appear 
to affect the state of religion fiilly as much as 
other matters. But, on a closer examination, we 
have seen that it is not religion itself which is 
thus affected, so much as its adjuncts and sub- 
sidiaries. It is about forms of polity, modes of 
worship, and lesser points of speculation, that men 
find themselves really at issue, and not about the 
fact that man is in a deeply disordered state, and 
that the revelation needed by him is one that may 
provide for his deliverance from this state. Many 
as are the agencies that have, precluded all 
approach towards unity of judgment on other 
matters, none of them have sufficed to prevent 
men from being generally agreed up to this point. 
Critical ingenuity in favour of a milder doctrine 
has been exercised in vain. The text has spurned 
the rendering— the moral sentiment of man has 
spurned it The conclusion has been, not only 
that the doctrines of redemption and regeneration 
are certainly contained in the sacred text, but that 
they are the doctrines which ought to be found 
there, as being alone of sufficient compass to 
meet the exigences of the nature to which the 
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message is addressed. Criticism has done its 
work — the moral nature of man has done its 
work, in relation to this sabject, and this is the 
result. 

VI. But here a question of importance arises — 
viz., the question as to the limits to which this 

MORAL authority FROM THE PAST SHOULD BE RE- 
STRICTED, VIEWED IN RELATION TO OUR PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT. 

1. Itmaybeobjectedythattomakethe prevalence 
of opinions among men, in any measure a test of 
truth, must be fallacious, inasmuch as the common 
nations of mankind have always been notoTumsly 
erroneous. In reply, we must be permitted to say 
that this erroneousness has no doubt attached to 
many of the notions avowed by men, but certainly 
not to all of them. There are opinions in which 
men have been substantially agreed; and the 
opinions with which we now have to do are of 
this class. All men may be said to be agreed 
that there is credibility in history, certainty in 
scholarship, and something unchangeable in the 
principles of morality. Cede only thus much, 
and we deem our argument secure. We appeal 
to the common judgment of men in these, respects, 
as regards the genuineness of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and the nature of the Christian doctrine, 
and that judgment is with us. To reject the' tes- 
timony that the past has supplied on these 
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points .mast be, in effect, to declare history un- 
worthy of credence, scholarship a delusion, and 
the elements of our moral nature a fiction and a 
fraud. Man may have erred in ^uoh; but to 
suppose that he has wholly erred in this matter, 
must be to declare the very laws of his intellec- 
tual and moral nature untrustworthy, and to doom 
him to a hopeless separation* from all truth and 
certainty. 

Of coarse we are far from meaning to intimate, 
that any amount of historical testimony can f>e 
such as to leave nothing to call forth our feeling 
of xpersonal responsibility — to exercise our private 
judgment. It belongs to such authority, not to 
supersede the exercise of our individual reason, 
but rather to aid it in its processes, and to furnish 
it with materials from which its judgment may be 
formedj These results of a wider experience, 
submitted to a man, are not intended to come into 
the place of his own, but are meant to have their 
place along with it, that his moral judgments may 
be formed, not under the separate influence of 
either, but under the conjoint and wisely appor- 
tioned influence of both. 

We must confess that we are no believers in 
the doctrine which teaches men to account their 
own judgment as everything, and all other judg- 
ments as nothing. The man insults humanity, 
who affects to regard all that have gone before 
him as fools or knaves — incapable of doing him 
the least service in his search after truth. Private 
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judgment is not a matter of rights simply; it i$ 
also a mattej of duty; and one of the most, 
weighty of its duties is, to determine the measure 
of authority that should be ceded to other judg* 
ments — ^the judgments of the many, as compared 
with the few — the universal judgment, as com- 
pared with the partial and particular. It is 
strictly necessary, if we would avoid consequences 
at once the most mischievous and absurd, that 
some effort should be made to fix the relations 
between external authority, of the moral kind now 
under consideration, and the authority of private 
reason. 

And we venture to think, that the relation 
between these two influences may be compared 
to that subsisting between the attractive and re- 
pellent forces in nature, where the separate ten- 
dency of each is the opposite of the other, while 
the joint action of both issues in a state of things 
so fraught with order and well-being. The cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal agencies in the material 
universe do not admit of being weighed in a scale, 
and settled to a fraction ; but they admit of being 
balanced so as to subserve, in a wonderful man- 
ner, the harmony, stability, and well-being of the 
world we live in. It is so in 'the moral world. 
In each man^s history, there is a line where the 
deference due to the wisdom and virtue of others, 
and reliance on such qualities in himself, should 
meet; and the nearer any man approaches to that 
line in his mental habits, the nearer does he 
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attain to the character of a wise seeker after 
truth. This line is not precisely the same in 
any two instances; but men of honest thought- 
fulness will not be found diverging from it very 
widely. To receive this external authority as 
absolute, would be to cease to feel ourselves re- 
sponsible ; and to reject it altogether, would be to 
require that each generation — indeed, that each 
man, should begin the experience and story of 
humanity anew. But while these tendencies, if 
taken separately, and pushed to extremes, must 
end, in this manner, in every sort of absurdity, 
the effect, when each is allowed to put just limita- 
tions on the other, is most wholesome. 

Were we to search after the causes which con- 
tribute to the useful and beautiful in nature,* and 
in art as an imitation of nature, we should, per- 
haps, be surprised on discovering to how large 
an extent such effects have been produced by 
combinations of opposites. There may be a 
seeming alienation between created things, but 
under these appearances there is a real fellowship. 
Harmony — deep-toned and wonderful — comes 
from the union of the unlike. There is a spirit, 
might, and majesty, in contrast The powers of 
nature may be simple, but their action is com- 
mingled, and everywhere resembles a struggle 
for the mastery. The world's order, the world's 
^beauty, the world's wealth, do not come from 
any solitary impulse; and it is so in the world of 
mind. The inlets of our knowledge, and of all 
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our goody are manifold, yaried, and even oppo- 
sites. Our wisdom lies in discarding none, but in 
assigning a due place to all. 

2. The preceding observations may serve in part 
as an answer to another objection — viz., that 
truih has been generally regarded as the pos- 
session of mmarities, and the batde for it as one 
waged against fearful odda. We admit that it 
has been thus as regards some truth, but not as 
regards die more common truth with which we now 
have to do. Men engage in hot wars about dif- 
ferences in polity, in worship, or in the more 
doubtful matters of their respective creeds; but 
you never find them engaging in such conflicts, 
that they might determine whether the world 
shall be regarded as having a history or not; 
whether learning shall be deemed a thing of 
value or not; whether human nature shall be 
viewed as needing a great moral renovation or 
not; or whether . truth shall be accounted as 
really better than a lie, — right as better than 
wrong. These, thank God, are great intellectual 
and moral landmarks, where watch and ward 
need not be kept. It is only as we diverge from 
this broad table-land that we begin to see war, 
and feel compelled, more or less, to become 
parties to it. We believe that there are certain 
moral instincts which are laid so deeply in us as to 
be everlasting. We agree with, an eloquent French 
writer on this subject, wheii he says, — ^ Cast your 
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eyes over all the nations of the world, and all 
the histories of nations. Amidst so many in- 
human and absurd superstitions, amidst that 
prodigious diversity of manners and characters, 
you wilL find everywhere the same principles 
and distinctions of moral good and e^il. The 
paganism of the ancient world, indeed, produced 
abominable gods, who, on earth, would have 
been shunned or punished as monsters; and 
who offered, as a picture of supreme happiness, 
only crimes to commit, or passions to satiate. 
But Vice, armed with this sacred authority, 
descended in vain from the eternal abode. She 
found in the heart of man a moral instinct to repel 
her. The continence of Zenocrates was ad- 
mired by those who celebrated the debaucheries 
of Jupiter. The chaste Lucretia adored the 
unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Roman 
sacrificed to Fear. He invoked the god who 
dethroned his father, and died without a mur- 
mur by the hand of his own. The most con- 
temptible divinities were served by the greatest 
men. The voice of nature, stronger than diat of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and 
obeyed on earth, and seemed to banish to the 
confines of heaven guilt and the guilty.** If 
you ponder these sayings, the response, we 
think, of your own heart must be on the side of 
their substantial truth. Yes, the voice of the 
human spirit, lost tp its original greatness as it 

* BoBSsean, cited in Dr. Brown's Lectures, kxv. 
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may be, has often shown itself stronger than the 
Toioe of false institutions. Truth, in these its 
great catholic elements, is the truth, not of parties 
or sects, or schools, but of man — old as humanity, 
and wedded to it for ever. 

3. Some piouspersons may perhaps object, that 
in taking this ground we overlook the doctrine of 
Scripture, concerning the tendency of sin to darken 
and debase the human spirit^ leaving small space 
to that higher influence which alone can pro- 
duce true sanctity of heart It must suffice here 
to say, that we are &r from regarding even the 
least depraved of our race as having any ade- 
quate impression, apart from such higher teach- 
ing, as to the sinfulness of our present state, or in 
reference to the exalted purity of the state set 
before us by the Gospel. The exclusion of man 
from paradise, however, was not his exclusion 
from responsibility. He is still dealt with as 
accountable. But in supposing him morally re- 
sponsible, we must suppose him possessed of 
moral intelligence and moral motives — of every- 
thing, in fact, requisite to a moral agent So 
much of what man was in these respects in para- 
dise has been preserved to him as to leave him 
vdthout excuse, if he shall fail to see his state as 
one of so much spiritual disorder and need, as to 
make it plain that a religious system, to be adapted 
to his condition, must be in its essence remedial — 
a system supposing guilt and providing pardoUj 
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supposing alienation from spiritual excellence, 
and adapted to fill him with new and earnest 
aspirations towards that excellence. It is to these 
vestiges of the original greatness of our nature, 
that our appeal is made when we declare men to 
be criminal if they fail to see the truth and excel- 
lence of Christianity ; and we have seen to how 
large an extent men have been constrained, from 
these causes, to admit the general reasonableness of 
the doctrines of Christianity, even when they have 
been too much earth-bound to become obedient 
to such doctrines. We must not account the light 
of natural conscience as nothing, because it is not 
everything. 

4. It may further be said that this argument firom 
authority is necessarily a learned argument^ and 
therefore can never be available to the unlearned. 
This, however, is no more than may be said of the 
historical argument in any form. The whole ground 
of external evidence is learned ground; a fact 
which indicates the folly of assuming that Christian 
conviction is designed to proceed from any one 
source. With the multi tude, who are little competent 
to test the evidence supplied by history, individual 
conviction naturally performs a very important 
part. The only check upon the undue influence 
of the historical element in such connexions, is 
in that common consciousness which heaven be^ 
stows without respect of persons. We may admit, 
indeed, that even with the educated this appeal 

L 
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to the past, with a view to our arriving at reli- 
gious certainly, requires to be conducted with 
much discrimination and care. But the mischief 
is, this is no more than may be said of every 
other process leading to the same end. It may 
seem hard that there should be no possibility of 
our attaining to this object, except at so much 
cost. Bat so it is. There is no royal road to 
^ knowledge, no easy path to certainty. The ex- 
ercise of our private judgment, aided and modified 
by the judgment of the past, in proportion as that 
judgment has been brought to bear with ade- 
quateness on these grave subjects, seems, after 
all, the safest and simplest method by which to 
seek our desired rest For ourselves, if the 
sacred Scriptures, so approached, did not give us 
the aid we need, we should despair utterly of find- 
ing it elsewhere. 

With some persons it will be a great recom- 
mendation of this method to say, that it is in 
harmony with a favourite doctrine in the Conti- 
nental philosophy. In the view of that philo- 
sophy, reason is impersonal. It belongs not to 
the individual, but to the race. Its history con- 
sists in stages and developments, regulated by 
laws, exactly in the manner observable in the 
history of your own particular mind, or in the 
mind of your neighbour. Hence the expressions 
familiar to us about the ideas characteristic of an 
age or an epoch; and hence the prophecies to 
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which we sometimes listen about the state to 
which the universal mind must come — ^must come, 
because of the universal laws by which it is sup- 
posed to be governed. 

We have ourselves little faith in these & priori 
reasonings; but the men who indulge in them 
can hardly complain of our attaching consider- 
able importance to the judgment of our race, 
seeing that with them it is the only judgment 
possessing a trustworthy, or even a real existence. 
If the course we have marked out be not taken, 
ytfur choice must lie, in respect to religion, be- 
tween submitting to the authority of a supposed 
infallible church on the one hand, or depending 
entirely upon your individual reason on the other. 
To choose the latter point in this alternative must 
be, as we have seen, to become involved in con- 
sequences too absurd for endurance ; while to bow 
to an infallible church must be to discharge the 
highest function of reason, by determining for your- 
self where the seat of infallibility is to be found, 
and then to cease to be reasonable for ever after! 

Our doctrine then is, that men should abide by 
the riffht^ and be mindful of the dutyy of private 
judgment, accepting aid from all sources in guid- 
ance of that judgment, but eminently from the 
learned labours of the wise and good through all 
nations and all time ; and from those great moral 
sentiments which may be regarded as the pro- 
perty of our race. Following this course, we see 

l2 
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the conclusion to which we are conducted with 
regard to the distinctive doctrines of revealed 
religion. 

YII. But it is time we should proceed to deal 
somewhat more closely with what may be called 
the Moral Argument against Christianity — 
an argument much more generally avowed at pre- 
sent, in our literature and elsewhere, than any 
other, and which is casting the shade of its per- 
plexities over many a spirit, from which it finds 
littie or no utterance, even to the ear of the nearest 
friendship. 

In approaching this important section of our 
inquiry, it may be well to state this argument in 
the manner in which it is generally expressed. 

I. The Creator, it is said, is tiie Father of his 
creatures. In that relation He must be both tiie 
wisest and the kindest of Fathers. All His dis- 
pensations must be eminendy patemaL The 
spirit of tiie tender-hearted parent presiding over 
his household, is the nearest approach known 
among us to tiie spirit in which tiie universe is 
governed by Him from whom it has proceeded. 
Whatever may seem to be at variance witii such 
views, must so be only in seeming, or, at most, as 
exceptions and anomalies. The great influence 
by which His moral administration is sustained 
must be love, not terror. Our own sentiments 
with regard to right and wrong must be rever- 
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enced as having come to us from Him. In these^ 
we have the standard by which the conduct of 
man towards man should ever be regulated, and 
which must be supposed to regulate the conduct 
of the Creator towards all his rational creatures. 
Bight, like the Divine Nature itself, must be un- 
changing — ^the same everywhere, in creature and 
in Creator. We dare not, accordingly, attribute 
any course of conduct to the Deity that we should 
not feel ourselves at liberty to pursue. By mean^ 
of the standard which he has set up within us, 
we may judge of His conduct, even as of our own. 
On these grounds we reject the doctrines of our 
popular theology, which represent the All-merci- 
ful as demanding heavy compensation for human 
guilt, and as having suffered human nature to be- 
come so corrupt, as to render it necessary that He 
should put forth a supernatural agency to raise it 
to virtue and happiness. Man is equal to his 
duties and his destiny. He has only to repent of 
his en'ors, and forgiveness awaits him ; to seek 
the Divine favour and it is obtained. 

Such, in substance, is the theology and the re- 
ligion which are supposed to be deducible from 
our moral intelligence and consciousness. With 
this deduction, purely metaphysical as it is, 
nature and the Bible must harmonize if they are 
from God, for God cannot contradict himself. 

2. But we have now to bring this purely meta-. 
physical theory to the test of facts ; the facts 
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which lie before us in the moral and physical 
condition of mankind. These facts must not 
include anything inconsistent with the idea of 
simple paternity in the Deity, as just defined. God 
must not be seen as doing anything in the world, 
which these persons, if placed in his stead, would 
Hot themselves have been disposed to do. But 
is the world about us one that may be safely sub- 
jected to such a test ? We shall see. 

Look for a moment to the condition and his- 
tory of our race with regard to intelligence. Soine 
great men appear to have come into existence as 
if for the purpose of enabling us to conceive of 
the capacities proper to the human intellect. But 
even the most potent and developed intellects of 
this class are only relatively great — great as com- 
pared with those beneath them. They are not 
perfect — but they aid us in rising .to our notion of 
perfectness. When we descend from minds of 
this order to the wide sea of mind about them, 
we discern everywhere the play of the same 
natural faculties, but we never see them more 
than very partially developed — never free from 
gross per^'ersion, from deep disorder. We see 
the level to which minds possessing such apti- 
tudes should rise, according to the natural laws 
which obtain elsewhere: and we not only see 
them fail of reaching that line, but fail so lament- 
ably, as to leave on the heart a sad and sickening 
impression of abortiveness — the impression of 
one of the ancients, who exclaimed, * Why hast 
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thou made all men iu vain ! ' It is in its failure 
with regard to intelligence, and not in a develop- 
ment of its powers proper to it, that we find the 
characteristic fact in the history of the human 
mind in this view of it. 

What is thus true as regards knowledge gene- 
rally, is especially true as regards religious know- 
ledge. In this respect, the mission assigned to 
the human intellect by its nature and relations is 
clearly a mission that it does not accomplish — 
certainly not in this world. Man is capable of 
living the merely social life assigned to him in 
this world; but, left to himself, where is his reli- 
gious life ? With the few who think, it is a be- 
wildering speculation: with the many who do 
not think, it is a besotting superstition. Notions 
the most absurd, degrading, and impious, take the 
place, for the most part, of those lofty concep- 
tions in respect to God, and his relations to man, 
that should link the intellect and heart of our 
species to the Supreme Intelligence. We ask, 
then — is this chapter in the affairs of our world a 
chapter without mystery ? Is this an order of 
things which we feel to be such, h priori^ as we 
should ourselves have originated, and have so 
long perpetuated, had we been in the place of 
our Maker ? 

Again — ^the moral nature of man is before us as 
having failed in regard to its proper mission 
quite as signally as his intellectual nature. In 
the argument we are now testing, the moral free- 
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dom and the moral destiny of man are largely 
asserted. In the web of our nature, and of the 
providence about us, tliere are retributions inter- 
woven which clearly mark vice as vice, and virtue 
as virtue. But manifest as the right path may 
be, and weighty as may be its sanctions — is it by 
a wise self-control, by a deep reverence towards 
the majesty of rectitude, by a warm sympathy 
vrith the maxims of generosity and kindness, that 
the history of our race has been characterized? 
Do we not feel that it is more like satire than 
seriousness to ask such a question ? What men 
should be in these respects is pretty evident, their 
circumstances and the natural capacities of their 
minds being judges ; and what they really have 
been is placed equally within the range of our 
knowledge by the page of history. The human 
soul is a fine piece of moral mechanism, but one 
in which a law of disorder has been superin- 
duced, in place of the law of order proper to it, 
so that the ends really accomplished by it are, in 
the main, the inverse of those which it should 
accomplish. We must again ask — is this an 
order of things which we feel we should ourselves 
have originated, and have perpetuated, had we 
been in the place of our Maker ? 

It is now to be observed, that this derange- 
ment of things in the moral world has brought 
with it an awful and complicated amount of moral 
and physical suffering. The failure in respect to 
intelligence and goodness has been followed, of 
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necessity, by a failure in respect to happiness. 
All vicious passions are so many forms of mental 
misery. The vices of the mind have their natural 
relationships with ^ice in a lower grade. An im- 
paired judgment and depraved passions leave the 
sensual nature of man subject to small control. 
The loss in this case is not a loss of mere dig- 
nity, but a loss of the calm happiness which de- 
pends on harmonized affections, and of the high 
positive pleasures which belong to the higher ex- 
ercises of those affections. Who then can esti- 
mate the happiness that has been precluded from 
the lot of man by the mental and moral disorder 
which has pervaded our world from the begin- 
ning? The sea of troubles, of a positive kind, 
which has been ever flowing from that source — 
who can comprehend that ? 

Nor is this all. We see evils press on men 
that cannot be traced to their own misconduct. Men 
suffer much from the conduct of their fellow- 
men, and much from the general course of events* 
Their experience, their health,, their veiy exist- 
ence — all are subject to the laws which govern*' 
the material elements. No measure of virtue can 
secure them against sorrow. No strength of self- 
government can preclude disease, old age, and 
the sequence of these-— dissolution. Such is the 
bitterness mixed in the cup of life, that it may be 
doubted if any man would choose to live his life 
over again, on the condition of being obliged to 
put the same amount of suffering over against the 

l3 
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same amount of enjoyment. That the evils of 
life may be borne, it is necessary they should be 
Teiled, and steal upon us, as it were, by little and 
litde. Even then, after awhile, our heart and our 
flesh fail. 

All this is true in relation to the ordinary 
course of this world^s providence. More than 
this is true in relation to those special visitations of 
calamity^y^hich the consciences of men have never 
failed to interpret as expressions of the Divine 
displeasure. Nations have sometimes defied the 
power of the Most High, and by * terrible things 
in righteousness* has he answered them. He has 
so ordered it, that the natural fruit of their depra- 
vity should be tyranny and massacre, war, pes- 
tilence, and famine. In his domain, all wrong- 
doing is penal ; and the greater the wrong-doing 
the greater the penalty. These relations of cause 
and effect do not exist as exceptions and strange 
things, but as partaking of the breadth and 
certainty that belong to the laws of Providence. 

• 

In their fixedness, their relentlessness, their terror, 
we are bound to see his presence from whom they 
have their origin, and by whose hand they are 
virtually administered. Men are his sword. The 
elements are his ministers. The scourge and the 
destroyer come only at his bidding. Moral evil 
may exist simply by his permission, but the na^ 
tural evil attendant upon it — this, by whatever 
agency inflicted, follows according to positive 
laws ; and thes^ are what they are, because the 
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nature of the Being who is the source of them is 
what it is. Often have these evils become such, 
that the ear turns from listening to the report of 
them, and the flesh becomes cold as the imagina- 
tion aims to give them presence and reality. The 
adherents to the simple parental theory know all 
this — confess, and deplore it all, in seasons when 
their system does not interpose to prevent the 
unbiassed utterance of their sentiments. But, 
here, again, we must be permitted to ask — is this 
an order of things which we feel we should our- 
selves have originated and perpetuated, had we 
been in the place of the Creator? 

Let the theory concerning the simply parental 
relation of the Divine Nature to man, as just now 
stated, be tested by tliese facts ; and if evidence 
can establish anything, it must, we think, be esta- 
blished, that this theory is defective and fallacious 
— greatly defective, greatly fallacious, somewhere* 
However logical and complete it may seem as a 
creation of the metaphysician, or as a piece of ab- 
straction, we see that it falls wholly to pieces the 
moment it is brought into contact with facts. It 
is not true, as this theory assumes, that we never 
see the governor of the world do anything that 
we ourselves should not have felt at full liberty 
to do. On the contrary, we feel, disguise it as wie 
may, that the sin which he has permitted is an 
existence which we should, with our present 
views, if possible have prevented ; and that the 
AufferiDg which has come like a flood upon God's 
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earth, we should, if it were possible, bring to a 
perpetual end. His ways, in much that he does, 
are not our wajs. His thoughts, in relation to 
such high matters, are manifesdj different from 
our thoughts. 

VIII. It will be proper to inquire, in this place, 
HOW IT HAS COME TO PASS, that a theory so smooth, 
so free from apparent difficulty, should ever 
HAVE BEEN BROACHED, in a world, in which, if 
there be much that may seem to favour it, there is 
at least as much strongly at variance with it. 

1. This has happened, in part because some 
men deal with nature^ as some other men deal 
with their Bibles — taking just so much of its tes- 
timony as serves their purpose, and becoming 
totally oblivious of the remainder. Every man 
acquainted with the manner in which these doc- 
trines are presented in our popular literature, and 
even in formal treatises, that should be scientiiio, 
will be aware that this is a very common course 
of proceeding. Ignorance may be thus at fault, 
and be forgiven ; but that men who profess to do 
special homage to science and philosophy, should 
flatter themselves that they may reason quite as 
safely from the half of a case as from the whole 
of it, is a little perplexing. For we must main- 
tain that, in inquiries of this nature, the world 
without us belongs quite as much to the case to 
be considered as the world within us ^ and that 
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even in respect to the world within, there is a 
dark side to be investigated, a depth of evil to be 
explored, if our judgment concerning it is to be 
an honest one. Of all philosophies, the super* 
ficial, silky, sentimental philosophy, which affects 
to see no mystery in the problems relating to the 
existence and destiny of our race, is assuredly the 
most empty — the most pitiable. Nevertheless, 
the pietism of our modem philosophy, even in its 
best form, is too much of this texture. 

2nd. Another source of error in this matter, 
consists in the assumption, that to escape from the 
doctrine of Scripture^ in respect to the origin and 
nature of sin^ is to escape from difficulty as to the 
matters to which that doctrine has reference. 
But the fact is not so. The decrees of Calvin 
may be proscribed as horrible; but when that is 
done, it behoves a thoughtful man to bear in 
mind that the great facts, of which those de- 
crees were thought to fiimish some explana- 
tion, involve the dark problems with which we 
have to deal, and these facts remain precisely 
as they were — at least, so far as the present world 
is concerned — whatever may become of the meta- 
physics of the Reformer at Geneva. Whether 
we attempt to account for the condition in which 
we find humanity by tracing it to some inherent 
defect in human nature itself, or to a pressure 
coming upon this nature from the system of 
things with which it is connected, or to both 
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these causes combined, ^e difficulty of the 
case remaius -T- remains without the slightest 
abatement. The condition of man, according to 
all these schemes, is the result of causes older 
than himself, foreign from himself, stronger than 
himself. Receive the doctrine of the Fall of 
humanity in Adam, as taught in Scripture, or 
reject it ; receive the doctrine of a seducing in- 
fluence from an evil spirit called the Devil and 
Satan, or reject it; become a believer in the 
decrees of Calvin, or reject them with abhorrence 
— still, viewed with the eye of reason, from every 
point you take, the condition of our nature re- 
mains the same astoimding mystery. 

Clear as all this may be, however, nothing is 
more common, even with men who would be 
deemed the lights of our generation, than the 
quiet Rssumption that moraJ difficulty is peculiar 
to revealed theology, the theology of nature being 
wholly free from it ! But after all is done in this 
direction, we are left to feel, that to demolish a 
theory, or to seem to have done so, is not to give 
us a truth — that to take exception to the teaching 
of the Scriptures, is not to supply us with a better 
teaching. The relation of the world as it is, to 
the moral character of Him who is its creator and 
ruler, is still present with all its power to bewilder 
and confound us ! 

Such is the nature of the evidence tending to 
show that the moral argument against the distinc- 
tive truths of Christianity, embodied in the simply 
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paternal theory just now stated^ is not tenable. 
It is an argument against nature, fully as much 
as against revelation. Its only resting-place is 
atheism. It does not solve the mysteries of ex- 
istence, it evades them. 

IX. But we must now hasten to our last point, 
which is to indicate^ in a few sentences, certain 

INFERENCES FROM THE VIEW OF THE CONDITION 
OF HUMANITY THAT HAS NOW PASSED BEFORE US. 

1. The first conclusion suggested is, that the 
theory which regards the Divine Being simply as 
a parent — taking the parental relation among us 
as the type of the relation of the Infinite to the 
universe — cannot be comprehensive of the whole truth 
as regards the Divine relations to man. Partially 
true no doubt it is. But the Scriptures which 
teach us that there is a sense in which God is our 
Father, teach us much more. They teach us that 
this relation is not so much natural as moral. 
They describe some men, accordingly, as being 
the children, not of the Being who made them, 
but of the Evil One who had corrupted them. 
The Scriptures do not speak of the Creator as a 
father more frequently than they speak of Him 
as a sovereign. He is exhibited as a pattern to 
kings, fully as much as a pattern to parents. 
Every system of theology, every view of the moral 
character of the Deity, must be essentially defec- 
tive, which fails to embrace' the twofold aspect of 
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the Divine relations to man. The paternal rela-* 
tion is not the less endeared to us from its being 
associated with the regal, but the more. In the 
view of those who so regard the Creator, he is 
not only a father, but a father exercising a richer 
affection, a more costlj lore. 

2. The second inference we mention, as clearly 
deducible from the facts which have passed under 
review is, that all reasoning from our oym ideas 
of moral fitness, with a view to determine the ne- 
cessary laws of the Divine government, requires 
to be conducted with much caution, and can be 
safe only as restricted to narrow limits. The Scrip- 
tures themselves warrant us in believing that there 
is a point up to which our own moral judgment 
and the Divine may be regarded as identical. 
* Come, let us reason together,' is language given 
as that of the Infinite to man. * Why judge ye 
not your ownselves what is right,' are words from 
the pen of the greatest among the inspired teachers 
of Christianity. But to fix on the line which se- 
parates between identity and difference in this 
case is not easy. Certainly, we do not pass far 
in search of it without finding ourselves in a re- 
gion where the principles that regulate the Divine 
conduct are so high that we cannot attain unto 
them. 

It would, beyond all doubt, be very pleasant to 
ascend, on the vnngs of metaphysics, into some 
high supersensual region, and there to settle, by 
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the help of a nicelj adjusted logic, what is doing 
— what must be doing throughout the tangible 
universe below. Such a method of becoming pos- 
sessed of all possible knowledge would be short, 
easy, very simple, and very, grand withal. But, 
unhappily, every flight of this nature has ended in 
blunder and disaster. The human mind soon be* 
comes weary of its abode in empty space or in 
mere duration. It soon descends, as if by a law 
of gravitation, towards contact with this real world 
of ours ; and whatever perplexity may arise out 
of the facts that belong to the state of this world, 
facts they are found to be, clear and unquestion- 
able. Evil we hold to be, not the offspring, nor 
the ally, but the alien and the enemy of Deity. 
Nevertheless, this mysterious adversary exists ; 
and such is its potency that, to counteract it, the 
Divine government often assumes a complexity, 
a profundity, and an apparent contradictoriness, 
utterly beyond our comprehension. Often we 
detect ourselves in endeavouring to save the 
honour of the Divine benevolence at the cost of 
the Divine power ; and fiiUy as often are we com* 
polled to bow in faith to apparent evil, believing 
that the time will come when it will prove to have 
been evil made subservient to good. 

In our reasonings on this high theme, it does 
not seem to have been always remembered, that 
Right in all cases depends upon Relations ; and 
that where relations are only partially known, 
the right in respect to them can be only iraper* 
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feody apprehended. Gonceming the true rela- 
tions of things, even as restricted to this world, 
we know very little. Time is ever explaining 
them, but io the last leaves much unexplained. 
If it be thus with the relation of the present, how 
much more with the relations which link the pre« 
sent with the future ? Fully to comprehend the 
rectitude of the Infinite, we should possess the 
knowledge of the Infinite. What we thus say 
of the Divine rectitude may be said of all the 
Divine perfections. 

Concerning the effect of the alleged change in 
the moral state of the first man on the state of his 
descendants, we do not feel ourselves called upon 
at present to say more than that it has changed 
the ybrm of our probation — it has not put an end 
to it. If we have lost the power to conform our- 
selves to a dispensation of strict rectitude, it must 
be remembered that everything now depends on 
our conforming ourselves to a dispensation of 
grace. Everywhere the power to become obedient 
must determine the extent of obligation to obe- 
dience. To demonstrate to the human under- 
standing that this is the moral administration to 
which we are subject, may not be possible, but 
this doctrine is taught in our Bibles, and is that 
of each man's irrepressible consciousness. 

It is in vain, therefore, to allege, that to per- 
petuate a gloomy theology we clothe the world in 
sackcloth — that to save our scholastic dogmas we 
put out the light of nature. With submission we 
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would say, this goodly world is quite as beautiful 
to us as to any class of our neighbours. We see 
in it all the good our neighbours see, mingled 
with no more of evil than must be seen by all 
thoughtful men in common with ourselves. We 
are not the ingrates with regard to the light of 
nature which some men aver. We follow that 
light with thankfulness wherever we can discover 
it; and when it becomes obscure, and even ut- 
terly fails us, we still cling to nature, and would 
profit even by its twilight and its darkness, as 
suggesting the profound truth — that to know only 
in part, and in many things to feel that we are 
wholly without knowledge, are conditions of ex- 
perience inseparable from a finite existence. 

3. Our third inference is, that supposing any 
intervention of the Divine power to counteract 
sifiy we should expect to find it characterized by 
8trange7i£ss and mystery. The mystery inseparable 
from the existence of evil is so great, that nothing 
can be more unreasonable than to suppose that 
the matters of a revelation specially opposed to it 
should be devoid of mystery. In place of being 
offended by a parity in this respect between the 
evil and its antidote, such is the course of things 
we should feel constrained to anticipate. Reasons 
of conduct beyond our comprehension came into 
action when sin was permitted; does not this ren- 
der it all but a certainty that reasons of conduct 
equally beyond our reach will come into action 
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when good is to be educed from evil ? We admit 
at once that the ^ priori speculations of our reason 
would never have led us to anticipate the Incar- 
nation or the Atonement — ^ptecisely as such spe- 
culations would never have led us to anticipate 
the origin of evil. The appeal to mere reason on 
such questions is wholly beside the toark. It is 
true, we do not admit the light of revelation to 
contradict the certainties of nature ; but in a reve- 
lation which aims at nothing less than the counter- 
action of evil, we do expect to find an authority 
that shall do something more than confirm the 
small fragments of our previous knowledge — an 
authority which shall train our nature to a higher 
culture, by means of its own higher truth. Of all 
systems of theology, accordingly, that is to us the 
most unreasonable which would reduce the Gospel 
to little more than a reannouncement of what is 
called the law of nature. That law may suffice to 
shut us up to our belief in a First Cause, and may 
dispose us to ascribe to that Cause both justice and 
goodness; but seeing there is much in nature which 
seems to be at variance with those perfections, we 
expect in a revelation to be assured that there 
really are other modes of doing honour to the 
moral character of the Deity than our unaided 
reason could have discovered ; and inasmuch as 
the facts which embody the existence of evil as it 
is known to us are stupendous in mystery, we ex- 
pect that the facts which come forth as antagonist 
to them should be also stupendous in mystery. 
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Reduce the Christian Bevelation to a simple 
theism, with its code of ethics appended to it, 
and its Divine origin would be to us most in- 
credible. 

It is in this view that we have learnt to regard 
that great mystery of Godliness — the Incarnation 
— as by no means incredible. That, after all, is 
not the great mystery. No ; the greatest of all 
mysteries is near thee — at the very centre of thy 
being — the mystery of evil ! The mode in which 
the Divine presence dwelt in Jesus it belongs 
not to us to determine. It is sufficient to know 
that in Him this presence was such as to give 
the impress of divinity to all those acts of his 
humanity which require to be viewed in that 
higher relation. The evils which have overspread 
the world being once permitted, we cannot con- 
ceive of any agency, at all consistent with the 
Divine perfections, as being too strange or too 
costly to be put forth as antagonist to a course of 
things so marvellous, so astounding. These evils 
possess a dreadful potency in suggesting misgiv- 
ings with regard to the Divine character, and the 
manifestations of rectitude and goodness set over 
against them, need be extraordinary. Deep, to 
our feeble vision, are tlie shadows on the one 
side, and bright should be the illumination on the 
other. 

We h9.ve often thought, moreover, that the 
objection taken to this doctrine, as tending to 
humanize the Deity, comes with an ill grace from 
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the persons by whom it is commonly urged. 
Eveiy argument framed, after the manner of this 
class of reasoners, for the purpose of subjecting 
the Divine conduct to the scannings of human 
wisdom, has in it a strong anthropomorphic ele- 
ment, and should prepare the mind confiding in 
it for receiving the doctrine of the Incarnation 
with diminished wonder. The distance between 
the Divine nature and the human is not really so 
great in the creed of such persons as in our own ; 
and the idea of some mysterious unity between 
the two should be so much the less difficult — 
especially as in the mind of Jesus we have to do 
with the human spirit, not as lapsed, but as exist- 
ing in its highest wisdom and sanctity. One of 
the truths most clearly developed in the history 
of mind is, that the distance between man and 
the Infinite presents a chasm much too great to 
be passed by the thought of ordinary mortals. 
Even the few who have affected to worship an 
object so elevated, so remote, so abstract, have 
ended, almost invariably, in the dreams of mys- 
ticism, pantheism, or atheism. Where the Divine 
nature is not softened, and made intelligible and 
attractive to our feeble apprehension, by the 
Christian Incarnation, the worship of man, as 
before stated, is of necessity given to the uncon- 
scious forces of nature, or to the attributes of 
humanity. On all these grounds, and more, we 
regard the doctrine of the Incarnation as a reason- 
able doctrine — as much less at issue with our 
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reason than many things which we are oompelled 
to admit as realities and truths. 

4. Our fourth inference from the state of hu- 
manity, as it has now passed before us, is that 
the doctrine of the remission of sin throufffi the ifUer- 
vention of a Redeemer is a reasonable doctrine. To 
many minds this conclusion may be especially 
unacceptable. The idea that the consequences of 
sin may fall where the sin is not, is often loudly 
reprobated, as giving sanction to the inversion of 
every principle of rectitude. But this comes from 
assuming that there can be no idea of rectitude 
in the Divine mind that is not in our own. In 
refutation of this assumption, we ask — is it not a 
fact, that the conduct of a man's immediate 
parents, of his n remote ancestors, or of the com- 
munity into which he is bom, may entail upon 
him the most weighty evils, without a possibility 
of the slightest ill- desert on his own part? Is it 
not a fact, that while the greater portion of the 
evils of life come upon us thus, as penalties due 
to other men's misconduct, and not to our own, 
so the better estate of the more favoured portions 
of the human family is everywhere inherited rather 
than acquired — given by predecessors, rather 
than won by personal effort ? You cannot^look 
over the history of humanity without at once per- 
ceiving that the greatest benefactors of their 
species have generally been among the greatest 
sufferers — the scaffold of the patriot, and the stake 
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of the maxtjrr, being the award commonly assigned 
to those who have acquitted themselves the most 
generously towards their fellow men^ whether for 
this world or the next 

It is in vain to object to these yicarious arrange* 
ments, that they exist as exceptions — ^that they 
do not partake of the uniformity of laws. Were 
it so, their existence at all would be the existence 
of the principle for which we plead, and sufficient 
for our purpose. But it is not so. It is as much 
the law of this world that men should be what 
they are by reason of what is done far them, 
as that they should be what they are by reason 
of what is done by them. In the face of all our 
logical conclusions, showing that things ought 
not to be so ordered, it is clear, from the history 
and actual condition of mankind, that they have 
been so ordered. No less clear is it that the suf- 
fering of the patriot and the martyr is not a whit 
the less an example of the innocent suffering for 
the guilty, than it would have been if the innocent 
had been doomed to so much suffering by form of 
law. The identity of the principle in the two 
cases lies in the necessity of the suffering to the 
given end. This necessity embodies law, the 
particular channel through which the law operates 
is a mere circumstance, not at all affecting the 
reality of the law. It is a fact that the conse- 
quences of evil do come where the evil is not. It 
is a fact that these consequences follow in a 
manner deemed sufficient, in other cases, to mark 
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the presence of law. Men, in giying effect to 
these laws, are often deeply criminal; but the 
point is, the effects do come. Men do suffer vica- 
riously — the innocent for the guilty, the best for 
the worst. After all that an ill-instructed moral 
sympathy may do to divert attention from the 
fact itself, to its circumstances — the fact remains 
— remains in this shape. 

Yes ; it is an ordinance of Providence — and we 
grieve not that it is — that the sublime in achieve- 
ment should be rarely attained, except through 
the great in suffering. The magnanimous, {he 
self-sacrificing, have ever been trained to their 
function in the school of sorrow. It is only by 
becoming acquainted with grief, that they have 
become fitted to attain to the joy that was set 
before them. In this view, the cross of Jesus 
presents itself as the climax of moral grandeur — 
as the point where all that has given purity and 
loftiness to the spirit of man is transcended, rises 
above the merely eatthly, and blends with the 
celestial. The creeds of men embrace many 
truths, but no truth that has wrought on the 
human spirit like this truth. In the life which 
embodies it, we see the purest benevolence blended 
wilii the greatest suffering ; a dignity such as earth 
had never witnessed, allied with a gentleness 
strangely — unspeakably affecting; the majesty of 
the Infinite condescending to the meekness of 
brotherhood ; the exemplar of all goodness sub- 
mitting to the endurance of all evil — and all that 
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his Toice of love aud compassionateness may be 
addressed to the hard heart, so that it may be 
hard no longer — to the sorrow- stricken spirit, that 
its wounds may be healed — to the despairing, that 
hope may return, to depart no more for ever ! If 
this doctrine be not a truth, then it must be that a 
falsehood has done more of the kind of good in our 
world which the God of Truth must approve, than 
can be shown to have been done by any truth that 
he has sent into it. It is the ' goodness of God' 
—goodness eminently as thus manifested, that has 
led sinners to repentance. 

Some glimpses of the profound philosophy that 
has its place under all this have been perceived 
of late by many of our thoughtful men, who were 
not wont to look for wisdom from such a source. 
Hence, what we sometimes hear about * the wor- 
ship of sorrow,' and about sorrow as the destined 
purifier of humanity. As is the bias towards evil 
in man, so must be the motive power on the side 
of goodness addressed to him, if goodness is to 
regain its place. Mild influences may suffice to 
perpetuate a creature's allegiance to the Creator ; 
but an agency of special force must be brought 
into action, if the spirit of allegiance, once lost, is 
to be restored. For aught that we knovv, it is 
altogether a strange thing in the universe for any 
such work to be attempted ; what marvel, then, if 
the All-wise should be seen to * do wondrously,' 
in ord^r to such an end ? We admit at once, it is 
amazing that God should be known to us as in 
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the cross ; only one thing beside is to us more 
amazing — which is, that such a work should need 
to be done as is done by the cross ; that there 
should be hearts of stone in God's universe 
needing to be changed into hearts of flesh — the 
spiritually dead needing to be made alive. It 
is in the state of things which we must trace 
from Eden, that we find the reasons of a mani- 
festation of Deity so surpassingly marvellous and 
affecting as is presented on Calvary. 

5. Another inference might be deduced from 
the view of the condition of our race that has now 
passed before us, embracing a strong argument 
in favour of the doctrine of Scripture concerning' 
the office of the Holy Spirit; but this topic will 
find a more appropriate place at the close of our 
next Lecture. 

Here it may be well to review the track of our 
investigation, and to look to the results at which 
we may be said to have arrived. What has been 
the effect of the more observable tendencies in 
our age on the proofs and the truths of 
Christianity ? 

We have examined the pretensions of our 
modern philosophy to be regarded as a revela- 
tion — as the revelation destined for man. We 
have seen that the philosophy of experience and 
induction has been sometimes elevated into the 
place of the Christian Revelation, as in the case of 
our English deists, and their disciples in other 
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countries; and that the transcendental philosophy 
has always been so estimated by its leaders, from 
the age of Kant to our own. ThS philosophy 
expounded by Locke and his followers, begins 
by interrogating experience as to the fact of our 
needing a revelation, and as to the fact of its 
existence. The philosophy expounded by Kant, 
and by all the great transcendentalists who have 
succeeded him, begins by making the mind of 
man the determinator of all truth, and leaves no 
authority to anything from without, except simply 
as it may corroborate what is found within. The 
one method of inquiry may become anti-christian 
by perversion, the other is anti-christian froip its 
first principle. To the transcendentalist, revelation 
cannot in truth consist in anything historical and 
external — it must be metaphysical and personal. 
It cannot be anything received from without, it 
must be something elaborated from within. Judged 
by its fruits, it is clear that such must be the 
tendency of speculation according to this method. 
The one case in a multitude, in which it has left its 
disciple a believer in Christianity, must be traced 
to something peculiar in the individual; it can 
hardly have followed firom any thing. proper to his 
philosophy. ' These facts have rendered it neces- 
sary that both these systems should be scruti- 
nized; and the result has been to show that, while 
the inductive method fails to give us a perfect 
deity, the transcendental method fails to give us 
.{L personal deity. The first leaves us under the 
pressure of unspeakable difficulties; the second 
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finds its natural quietus in pantheism, or in some- 
thing still lower. It has appeared, also, that 
transcendentalism embraces scarcely anything of 
value that it has not borrowed from experience, 
though it certainly possesses enough properly its 
own to give to it the character now stated. The 
presumption from this review is, that if we admit 
nature as a revelation at all, it must not be as our 
only, or as our chief revelation. The need of 
something better implies its probable existence. 

But revelation, in the ordinary sense, supposes 
miracle ; that it should be in itself a miracle, and 
be attested by miracles. We have seen that diffi- 
culty in this form is more imaginary than real. 
Physical laws are subservient to moral laws. The 
former may be subject to change, though the 
latter may not. Miracles, moreover, are not ne- 
cessarily a violation of natural laws, but may 
follow from any special direction of natural causes 
to a special end. If we believe, accordingly, in 
the moral character and natural power of the 
Deity, it is easy to believe in the possibility of 
miracles. It is true, there is in human nature 
a love of the marvellous, but capacity implies 
object ; and in this readiness of men to believe 
in marvellous fictions, we see the fact of a ten- 
dency in man that should bring him into converse 
with marvellous truths. Nor can anything be 
more natural than the idea, that the early ages of 
the world should have been the era of dispensa- 
tions peculiar to those times — of dispensations 
partaking of the nature of miracle. 
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The question comes, then — do we find in the 
early history of our world any well-authenticated 
traces of such a communication from the Creator 
to our race ? We have seen what the evidence is 
in favour of the genuineness of the Gospels. We 
have seen, also, that these narratives are of such a 
complexion, that they cannot be admitted as his- 
torically genuine, without being admitted as of 
divine authority. It has been shown, moreover, 
that the divine origin of the New Testament being 
proved, we have all the weight of its authority on 
the side of the divine origin of the Old Testament. 
The two are before us, possessing strong external 
evidence of being from God. 

But what of the contents of these documents ? 
Is the matter they contain in accordance with 
their pretensions, as thus viewed ? To this ques- 
tion our answer has been twofold:-^ first, that 
the exceptions, of various kinds, taken to the 
contents of the Christian and Hebrew Scriptures, 
are such as may be taken. with at least^ equal pro- 
priety to the religion of nature; and, second, that 
the views presented by the inspired writers con- 
cerning the spiritual wants of our nature, possess 
a truthfulness and force peculiar to themselves, 
while the provisions set forth as made for these 
wants are adapted to the necessity of the case, 
in hai;;mony with the scheme of Providence, and 
Ynth. our most enlightened conceptions of the 
Divine nature. Sin — that demon-power which 
so haunts the consciences of men, is here pre* 
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sented in all its evil and strength; but showing is 
made of a way in which the guilt of sin may be 
put from us, and in which the foulness it has" 
brought upon our nature may be cleansed; while 
on all the mysteries of the present and the future 
a light is cast, such as comes from no other 
source, and such as we can believe to have been 
wisely apportioned to our need in this state of 
probation, by Him to whom we are responsible. 

This we regard as the proper — as the only 
resting-place for the religious spirit of our age. 
We make this claim on behalf of Christianity, 
Aot on the ground of any one of the reasons now 
stated, but on the ground of the whole taken 
together. We admit that our great need of a 
revelation is no proof that we possess it; that the 
probability of miracles is no proof that they 
have taken place; and that the historical evidence 
in favour of miracles is not of itself suflScient to 
determine our faith in the matters that appear 
to have been so attested. We further admit, that 
the fact that all the exceptions taken to revealed 
theology are such as may be taken to natural 
theology, is no proof that revealed theology is 
from heaven; and that something more is needed 
fully to convince us that the Bible is not itself of 
man, than that the account given in it of the 
moral state of man should be felt to be true, and 
that the redemption said to have been wrought for 
him should be such as to cause all good men to 
regard it as a doctrine that ought to be true. But 
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while no one of these points taken separately can 
be regarded as thus decisive, the evidence result- 
ing from them all, and especially from the har- 
mony between the moral consciousness of man ^ 
and the moral elements of the Gospel, presents a 
basis of conviction ample and stable enough, in 
our judgment, to be fiilly relied upon by every 
intelligent and honest seeker after religious truth. 
Not an objection has been started by the spirit of 
our age that may not be met by the course of ar- 
gument thus indicMed; and there is not a sense 
,of spiritual necessity sincerely professed by the 
thoughtful men of our time, to which Christianity, 
in the light in which we have endeavoured to 
present it, is not adapted. 

We admit, that before the strict d priori reason- 
ing of the metaphysician, Christianity cannot 
stand. Let it be conceded that it belongs to the 
human mind to determine from itself, apart from 
all external experience, what the Divine exist- 
ence must bCf and what that existence must do; 
and in comparison with the abstract conclusions 
at which men may think they have arrived by such 
means, Christianity must become, not merely un- 
intelligible, but repulsive. But then, as we have 
seen, the principles of natural theology, and the 
laws of physical science, are not more conform- 
able with the ideal notions of fitness thus de- 
rived than revealed religion. Reasoning, which, 
when it descends from its abstractions to being as 
it really exists, begins of necessity to quarrel 
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with the existence of a First Cause, as the natural 
consequence of being obliged to quarrel with 
nearly all causes — cannot, assuredly, have been 
meant to be our chief guide to truth, if a guide to 
truth at all. Its consequences demonstrate that, 
taken alone, it can be little trustworthy. The 
argument from design does not prove the ex- 
istence of an Infinite Cause; but it conducts us 
so far in that direction as to be of unspeakable 
value. And so of the argument from the laws of 
mind : if it does not prove that our ideas of the 
Infinite should be taken as demonstrative of the 
existence of the Infinite, it conducts us into 
regions of elevated thought, whence much of 
w^orth may be derived, if taken along .with what 
may be derived from experience, and subjected to 
correction from that source. It is not from either 
of these methods of investigation, taken separately, 
but from both wisely conjoined, that a sound 
natural theology may be realized; and the rea- 
soning which gives us a natural theology, pre- 
pares us to receive the higher theology of the 
Bible. 

Everything in our path up to this point, is of a 
nature to prepare us 'for finding in the evidence 
of revealed religion the moral certainty that may 
make our belief in it reasonable — not the demon- 
strative certainty that would deprive our faith of 
all virtue by reducing it to a necessity. Nature, 
does not give its light so as to make atheism 
impossible ; and revelation does not give its light 
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SO as to make Anti-cbiistianism impossible. To 
believe, in these cases, must be an act of our 
moral nature, and be determined accordingly hy 
moral evidence — the kind of evidence which men 
may reject, and not such evidence as that two 
and two make four, which they cannot but admit. 
If the evidence in favour of Christianity be of 
that strong moral nature which is manifestly 
deemed sufficient to warrant faith in the exist- 
ence of facts and truths of nearly all kinds, it 
is clear that unbelief in this connexion must be 
traced, not to the want of evidence, but to some 
want in the mind to which it is addressed. For 
our part, we cannot at all sympathise with the 
feeling which seems to account it hard that a 
man should be required to become a Christian, so 
long as it is possible for him to be anything 
else — ^which seems in fact to say, that men should 
not be expected to believe the Gospel, while it is 
possible to get rid of it, though it should be by 
declaring all history untrustworthy, all scholarship 
worthless, and the strongest evidence arising from 
our intellectual or moral consciousness as so much 
delusion. With men who virtually take this ground, 
under whatever disguises it may be done, we do 
not attempt to reason. Here it is the nature of the 
man that is at fault;' and until that shall become 
other than it is, no cogency of argument can avail 
anything. 

With regard to those very liberal professors of 
Christianity who seem to account even such mea 
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as very estimable persons in all things, and as en- 
titled to nothing but our sympathy, at our hands, 
one is sometimes disposed to ask — if the men 
themselves are not to blame in this matter, then 
on whom does the blame rest? If it does not 
attach to the men as moral agents, then must it not 
attach, on your own principles as professed -Chris- 
tians, to God as a moral governor ? Can he have 
required that men should believe, and have failed 
in what was needful to make their believing a 
duty ? Will he not be clear when he judgeth ? 



LECTURE VI. 

CHABACTEIUSTXCS OF THE AGE. IN RELATION 
TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 



We liave considered some of the tendencies of 
our age in their relation to the Proofs and the 
Truths of Christianity. We have now to mark 
these tendencies in their relation to the Christian 
ReKgion — ^to that spiritual life which Christianity 
enjoins on all its professed disciples. The docu- 
ments we have shown to be trustwortiiy, contain - 
a theology, and the design of a theology is to 
beget a religion. The sort of religion, moreover, 
proper to the Christian, must be determined by 
the kincT of truth of which Christianity consists. 
This truth relates to the character of God and to 
the moral state of man. It sets forth the rela- 
tions between man and his Maker; and as such, it 
reveals the obligations that belong to those rela- 
tions. It is in the nature of Christian truth that 
the Christian should be required to live a spiritual 
life. How far this life has been affected, or is 
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likely to be affected in future, by some of the 
more observable among the tendencies that give 
character to our times, will be the subject of our 
present inquiry. 

I. First we shall glance at Modern Pantheism, 
in its relation to the spiritual life proper to the 
Christian. 

Pantheism, in some of its forms, is the matter 
of faith with very many, perhaps with the majority 
of persons, in our age, who profess themselves 
philosophers. Nor is it at all surprising, for 
reasons that will presently be stated, that it 
should be so. 

The pantheist is distinguishable enough from 
the atheist. The pantheist believes in a God. 
His God, moreover, though commonly spoken of 
as a substance, is held to be a spiritual subsistence. 
This spiritual substance exists from itself. All 
other substances exist from it. But by sub- 
stance, the pantheist does not mean body or 
matter, in the vulgar sense. He means simply, 
^substans^ — that is, something which * stands^ or 
'exists' under all the forms both of liiind and 
matter, as these are known to us. The one 
^stibstans^ — the one existence which has its place 
beneath all other existence, as its source and 
sustaining power — is God. God is thus in all 
nature, and all nature is in God. God is the one 
essence of being, and all apparently separate 
being is only so much modification of this great 
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unity of existence. Extension and Thought are 
eminently his attributes. Mere attributes, it is 
argued, these must be, inasmuch as extension 
always supposes something extended, and thought 
always supposes a thinker. The extended every- 
where is God,— the thinker everywhere is God. 
The great ^substatiSy that lives under all exten- 
sion and all thought, is uncreated, but creates 
from a necessity of his own nature — creates, not 
according to the popular idea of creation, but 
according to the manner possible to him. Strictly 
speaking, the pantheist has a God, but no uni- 
verse — innumerable existing things, but all as 
being nothing more than so many modes of the 
One existence embracing All ! 

To the ears of many this language may sound 
strange — very strange. Nevertheless, there must 
be something plausible in the reasoning by which 
men have been conducted to such conclusions. 
Hindooism and Buddhism, the faith of more than 
three hundred millions of our race, are founded 
on this doctrine. These millions, moreover, have 
been the disciples of this creed for some three 
thousand years. No subtlety on the part of kings 
or priests could have sufficed Xo give this pre- 
valence — this perpetuity, to such a doctrine. It 
would seem, that to confound God with nature, 
must be a besetting tendency of the human mind, 
wherever man is left to become a revelation to 
himself. There must be some sense of fitness, 
some craving — some feeling of want in man, to 
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which these ideas — strange as we deem them — 
strongly commend themselves. 

Two centuries since, Spinoza reduced this 
system to a form of severe logic. His writings — 
proscribed and execrated as they were — greatly 
influenced speculation on the Continent ; and led 
the way to that wide profession of pantheism 
which is now so characteristic of the German 
philosophy. In ancient India, this system re- 
sulted from the want of a revelation ; in modem 
Europe, it has followed from a refection of it 

Remarkable is the identity, both of process 
and result, in the two cases. Both parties have 
learnt to speak in the same terms of the outward 
world, reducing it to a mere phantasm — an un- 
reality, a something merely subjective. Both 
inculcate the same doctrine in respect to the 
character of the Deity, and the nature of the. wor- 
ship proper to him. The Brahm of the Hindoo, 
is the World-spirit {Weltgeist) of the German. 
The deity whom the Buddhist worships as pure 
intelligence, is the same of whom Hegel says, 
* his knowledge alone constitutes his true exist- 
ence.^ In both systems, death is only a change 
of life — the return of a ray of intelligence to the 
source from which it has been projected for a 
season. Matter is the grosser mode of existence, 
mind the purer; and purity in intelligence is 
purity of being. This is the existence of Brahm 
—of God; and this is the aim of the Brahmin — 
or the godly. Hence the Brahmin sometimes 
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flatters himself that he has been so far successful 
in his austerities and contemplations as to have 
become Brahm — his words and actions being no 
longer those of a man, but those of the Deity. 
In like manner, if jou travel to Berlin, a good 
Hegelian there will tell you, that the deity is the 
Absolute Intelligence, and that the Divine Nature 
never becomes so conscious of its own existence, 
as when that existence is realized in the super- 
eminent intelligence of the philosopher ! 

It should be stated, however, that for the exist- 
ence of this system, and all its consequences, in 
the history of modern thinking, we are in a good 
degree indebted to that cold Rationalism which 
had previously taken such possession of our Con- 
tinental speculators. It was strictly consistent, 
that the reasoning which precluded everything 
supernatural from the condition of humanity, 
should present the Divine Nature as an existence 
very far off. Having left the maker of the world 
nothing more to do in it, it was natural that he 
should be separated from it entirely, and that the 
imagination should conceive of him as located in 
some remote region of the universe, wholly inob- 
servant of anything taking place among mortals. 
In the view of these very rational people, the 
spherical piece of mechanism we call the world, 
and ^ all that it inhabits,^ have been set a-going 
according to certain fixed laws — laws providing 
beforehand, as with an inexorable destiny, for all 
possible contingencies ; and we must confess we- 
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wooder not that men should have learnt to look on 
the fate-bound and godless evolutions of this earth, 
as thus presented, with feelings of dissatisfaction 
and dismay. To the heart of man — to the moral 
and better part of his nature — it was a dreary and 
sickening thing to meet law everywhere, and God 
nowhere. The thought of being wholly in the 
hand of the dumb and unoonscious forces of na* 
ture, with no living power above him on whom to 
call in his hour of agony, could not be realized 
by any healthy*minded man, without being felt as 
unnatural — ^monstrous. Even tlie semblance of 
a religious life could not be long sustained in a 
region so little congenial to it. 

The, transition from Rationalism, which banished 
the Creator into solitude, to Pantheism, which 
' taught men to see Himi in all things, extreme as it 
may be, was scarcely unnatural. The former error 
could not last, and the revulsion was sure to be 
somewhat excessive. It was when contrasting 
the system of the Rationalists, which had thrust 
the laws of the universe . into the place of their 
author, with that of Spinoza, which identified the 
Creator with everything created, that Novalis de- 
scribed that philosopher as ^ the god-intoxicated 
man.' Hence, too, the kind of life which it has 
been found possible to infuse into the dreams of 
Pantheism, and the charm and romance which 
have been thrown about it. In the sight of the 
Pantheist, the changes in nature are those of an 
all-aniinating consciousness, and that conscious- 
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rience, must have designed that these facts, and 
this experience, should be sources of instruction. 
But your Pantheist knows nothing of physics, 
except to compel them to become obedient to his 
metaphysics— nothing of other minds even, ina.s- 
much as they can only be counterparts of his 
own. His own mind is taken as the mirror of all 
possible being, and from what he finds there he 
judges as to all that is, or may be, elsewhere. 
Observation gives him a very different world from 
that which his mere reason would have led him 
to expect. But he maintains that his abstract 
reason must be truthful — ^that the anomalies which 
observation presents must admit of explanadon 
— of explanation, consistently with his supposed 
reason. He labours hard, accordingly, to bring 
the stubborn facts which belong to the actual 
being around him, into harmony with his purely 
metaphysical theories. 

You will perceive, therefore, that the Pantheist 
attains to his system by rejecting the one-half of 
human knowledge, and by greatly corrupting the 
other half. It is a system which presents the 
natural issue of a philosophy of abstractions, 
when separated from the philosophy of expe- 
rience. Spinoza rests his pantheism on the as- 
sumption, that our metaphysics must embrace the 
elements of all the laws that obtain in physics ; 
a knowledge, not only, of the appearances of 
things, but of their real nature — of all being, from 
the highest to the lowest. Cede to him thus 
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much, and it may not be easy to detect a fault in 
his logic : deny this, — as we surely are warranted 
to do, — and all the constructions of his subtle 
genius lie crumbled at your feet. 

The fact that pantheism, in leaving man without 
a real personality, must leave him without a 
wholesome sense of responsibility, is enough to 
indicate that there must be fallacy in it some- 
where. Nevertheless, pantheism, in some form 
or other, is, as we have stated, the religion of 
more than three hundred millions of the human 
family, covering the greater part of the East, and 
that of many a frivolous, and also of many a 
subtle intellect, in these Western regions. We 
are disposed to think, however, that, of all the 
arguments showing the necessity of a Revelation, 
that which might be deduced from the history of 
pantheism is really the strongest. It is manifest 
that this system owes its origin to a resolute 
purpose of grappling with the mysteries of ex- 
istence. The minds given to this struggle have 
been often minds of the greatest acuteness and 
capacity. In the East, intellects of this order 
were intent on the solution of these problems 
long before the armies of Alexander crossed the 
Indus. But, even to this day, the same questions 
are in debate in those countries. The restless, 
weary, but still craving spirit of man, has gone 
round and round on this theme, without ad- 
vancing a hair's breadth by the labours of more 
than thirty centuries ! We pity the man whose 
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heart does not ache as he ponders this fact In 
the last of these centuries we see the pantheistic 
nations covered with the same dreamy and idle 
devoteeism, the same degrading superstitions^ 
and the same demoralization, that have charac- 
terized them from the remotest antiquity. Truly 
we cannot think we owe much to those parties 
among us, who would fain cheat .themselves and 
others into the notion, that there is something 
really novel and healthy in such speculations. 

We scarcely need say, that between the reli- 
gion of the Pantheist and that of the Christian 
the difference is essential and unalterable. This 
is true in respect to the least exceptionable doc- 
trines of Pantheism in common with the mo^t ex- 
ceptionable. It is written, ^ In the beginning 

* God created the heavens and the earth — before 

* the mountains or the hills were brought forth, 
^ or the earth and the world were formed, even 

* from everlasting to everlasting, thou art Ood.^ 
These passages, and a multitude like them, de- 
termine that matter is not eternal, but created. 
In every form of language and representation, the 
God of the Scriptures teaches us that created 
things are not himself, though they exist from 
himself, by himself, and^br himself! By no pro- 
cess of criticism can the personality of the Divine 
nature be extruded from the Old or New Testa- 
ment The deadly antagonism perpetuated be- 
tween Judaism and Paganism rested on this fact 

* All the gods of the nations are idols, but the 
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Lord made the beavens.* The same distinctness 
marks the doctrine of Scripture in respect to the 
personality of man. The complaint, indeed, 
against the representations of the Deity in Holy 
Scripture is, that they are so personal — so per- 
sonal as to become anthropomorphic: while every 
duty laid on man, in relation to his ^ Father who 
is in heaven,' is so inculcated as to imply irre- 
sistibly the personality, both of the worshipper 
and of the worshipped. 

It was from the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures that Mohammed derived his doctrine on 
this subject. In his followers, amidst all their 
rudeness and ferocity, we see men possessed with 
the conviction that the universe is not God. They 
regard it as His workmanship, but Himself as 
independent of it. No less convinced were they 
that He rules the world He has made ; that His 
will is done by the agency of man ; and that to 
themselves eminently pertained the mission of 
carrying that will into eflfect. These were lofty, 
vital truths, such as could hardly fail to give nerve 
and resistlessness to ^the scourge of God,' as 
wielded by that people. In this spirit they tra- 
versed the globe to put down the ^ graven image ' 
and the ^ false god,' and to assert the personality 
and supremacy of Him — the unchanging one — 
who had conversed with Abraham, and Moses, 
and Jesus. Such was Mohammedanism, simply 
because of its relation to Judaism and Christi- 
anity. For the reasons now stated, we must not 

N 
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be expected to speak of the attempts recently 
made in Germany, to harmonize Pantheism with 
Christianity^ as consistent with honesty. It is one 
of the novelties, however, belonging to the history 
of Pantheism in our time — and a novelty evinc- 
ing much of the spirit of the age — that attempts 
of this nature should have been made— mi^de so 
largely and so openly. 

The religion — ^the spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian, is a life sustained by faith in the personal 
existence, in the infinite perfection,' and in the 
constant care and goodness of the Divine Being 
as a Father — the same who clothes the grass of 
the field, who cares for the sparrow as it falls, 
and much more for those children who are wont 
to plead before Him, that their spirit may be 
assimilated to his own spirit. Consciousness 
that their God is all this, gives reality and earnest- 
ness to their faith, and trust, and obedience. 
Consciousness, moreover, as to their own true 
personality, gives them a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, such as no Pantheist can be expected 
to feel. They possess just views of the relations 
in which they are placed, both to God and to man. 
They do not, like the Brahmin, seek their para- 
dise in an idle and passive contemplation; nor 
do they, like the Sudra, sink down into a merely 
sensuous existence as being their chief good. 
The life proper to them, is one equally remote 
from the arrogance which aspires to be as a part 
of the Divinity, and firom th^ meanness whiclpt- - 
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descends to be even as the brute. It is a real 
life, resting on a well-balanced state of the forces 
in man that contribute to a healthy spiritual ex- 
istence. In the mind of the Christian, the per- 
plexing questions which the Pantheist has so long 
laboured to solve, and laboured in vain, are all 
determined. God he knows. Himself he knows. 
His duty and his destiny — these he knows. True, 
it is faith, not demonstration, that has given him 
this knowledge and this rest. But his faith is 
not mere credulity. It rests on evidence, on the 
kind and degree of evidence proper to the nature 
of the tilings which constitute the objects of his 
knowledge and belief. Sin — the moral malady 
of our race, is, in his view, what it can never be 
in the view of the Pantheist He dares not re- 
gard it as of God. He is bound to account it 
personal — as his own. Hence that deep peni- 
tence — those throes of contrition, in which the 
spiritual life of the Christian soul has its birth. 
Hence the preparedness of such spirits to confide 
in that word of reconciliation, that doctrine of 
pardon through sacrifice, and of a new creation 
of our spiritual nature by power from on high, 
which comes to them in the Gospel. 

In a word, as regards this world, pantheism 
does not make, it must ever unmake, the man- 
hood of our race — inasmuch as it inculcates a 
faith in God that may not consist with faith in 
ourselves, or in our fellows. The men to dare 
and to achieve in the earth, will not be the men 

n2 
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of such a creed. Then, as regards religion, that 
of the pantheist is impersonal, irresponsible, un- 
intelligible, evanescent; while that of the Chris- 
tian is personal, responsible, intelligent, ever- 
lasting. With the one, to live is to dream for a 
season, and to be no more; with the other, to 
live is to possess consciousness, the conscious- 
ness of personal being for ever, and that in the 
light of truth, in the atmosphere of goodness, and 
in the blessedness to which truth and goodness 
are ever as parents. 

II. The modes of thought which have become 
prevalent in our time have demanded that at least 
thus much should be said in respect to Pantheism, 
in its relation to the Christian religion. We now 
pass to our second topic, the relation of Modern 
Mysticism to the same subject. 

Mysticism is a form of religious error affecting 
a much larger number of minds than Pantheism. 
Pantheism, to be at all intelligible, requires some, 
degree of thought. But mysticism, as the off- 
spring of imagination and feeling, more than of 
the intellect, may be rifest where the reasoning 
power is the feeblest. In short, it is a kind of 
error aJmost inseparable from fervent sympathies, 
whether having respect to philosophy or religion. 
No gradation in the class of the wise, or of the 
good, can be said to be beyond its influence. 

Its origin admits of easy explanation. Christian 
mysticism is often a reaction against formalism — 
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a Ufe all spirit, as opposed to a life all form. In 
all its connexions, mysticism derives its support 
from inward illumination and feeling, more than 
from any outward teaching. It is ever wholly, 
or in great part, a revelation to itself. Pan- 
theism has never failed to call it forth in a greater 
or a less degi*ee. It springs, in many cases, from the 
same source — ^from a baffled attempt to solve the 
mysteries of our being. We have seen, in a pre- 
ceding Lecture, the contrast presented between the 
destiny of man, as indicated in his capacity for 
good, and as it comes before us in the facts of 
his condition. He realizes next to nothing of 
the intelligence, virtue, and happiness which 
seem to be the end for which he was created* 
Even the little he does realize becomes his only 
at the price of painful eflfort. Often even such 
effort is fruitless. Abortiveness and vanity are 
the characteristics of his state. These facts are 
felt to be confounding. Still there is no escape 
from them. Men feel compelled to inquire how 
it comes to pass that the apparent end of their 
existence is thus frustrated — their life reduced as 
to a mockery. The mixed and mighty stream of 
causes conducing to this result, as it swells out 
before the imagination, fills the meditative spirit 
with dismay. It seems to become only the more 
resistless the more it is contemplated. But all 
these causes are regarded as having their source 
in an external world, and their power in relation 
to the mind simply through the body. The body 
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accordingly, is the one channel of evil to the 
soul. The hermits of the Egyptian deserts, and 
the Fakirs of Hindostan, have been agreed in these 
views ; and monasticism everywhere has been the 
exhibition of a bias in this direction. In such 
connexions, the greatest saint has always been 
the man who, through abstraction of thought, has 
become the least sensible to the existence of his 
own body, or of a world beyond it. In the hope 
of rising to such sanctity, the Egyptian devotee 
spent his many solitary years standing erect upon 
a pillar; while your Indian saint still dooms him- 
self to exist for quite as long a space in some 
single posture of the body. Through the force of 
this tendency in our nature, Egypt, in the old 
time, counted her anchorites by thousands; and 
India, at this day, counts them by millions. 

Idealism is common to all the schools of Ger- 
man philosophy. According to this doctrine, we 
have no knowledge of matter, but simply of its 
qualities ; and these qualities we know merely as 
they appear to us, not at all as they may appear 
to other existences, or as they may be in them- 
selves. So far is this reasoning extended, that, 
as we have seen, matter and mind, time and 
space, all the conceivable forms of knowledge, 
are reduced to the same uncertainty, the only 
thing to be known being, that we really know 
nothing. Pantheism and mysticism are the na- 
tural fruit of this philosophical scepticism. These 
have generally subsisted together, both in Asia 
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and in Europe. In the view of the mystic, of 
both regions, the universe is a phantasm, himself 
a phantasm. Appearances have no truth in them ; 
they are rather the coverings of truth. That a 
life supposed to be passed amidst phantoms 
should sometimes become a life of hallucination, 
and of the sort of ecstasy of which delirium is 
susceptible, is only natural; and the ecstasy so 
induced is reckoned by the mystic as a higher 
form of religiousness. Hopeless of good from the 
outward, the mind is thus surrendered, after the 
manner of the ancient TheurgistSy to the inward 
— ^to the visionary. In the care to preclude illu- 
sion from the senses, little guard is kept against 
illusion from the mind itself. 

In so far as the earth and sea, the mountain 
and the glen, the flower and the stream, the blue 
sky, the silver stars, the golden daylight, may 
suggest to the more sober and virtuous mystic the 
imagery of those poetical or fairy regions in which 
he seeks his elysium, their aid may be accepted. 
But even for this purpose, these influences must 
come as being more spiritual than earthly ; and, 
above all, their coming must be unbidden, un- 
sought — efibrt to secure them would be a pre- 
sumption and a profanity in the esteem of the 
mystic, whose privilege it is to enjoy the most 
when he does the least. For it must be borne in 
mind, that mysticism owes its origin very largely 
to the impression, that the evils of our world are 
invincible. Our wisdom, accordingly, is supposed 
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to lie in our doing no other sort of battle with 
these evils than may be necessary to secure the 
best escape from them. Hence the more thoroughly 
corrupt, the more manifestly irreligious, the more 
iron-handed in tyranny the times may be, the 
more plausible is the case of the mystic, as he 
smiles on the vanity of all attempts to amend a 
state of things so clearly past mending. Religious 
mysticism is one of the forms of reaction natural 
to such seasons of irreligion. Men learn to seek 
happiness, not in doing good to this world, but 
in cultivating an illusive commerce with another. 
Religion becomes centred in inaction, in the 
place of action — ^in the utmost attainable inaction^ 
DOth of body and of mind. In this extreme form 
it may be defined as suicide, reduced to a system 
— as self-immolation, conducted on the principles 
of a science. It is true we know little of mys* 
ticism as carried to this extent But the evil is 
incident to human nature, and often exists, and 
works mischievously enough, where its name is 
never heard. 

These obser,vations sufficiently indicate both 
the sources and the nature of mysticism^ and they 
suggest much as to its natural effects. Let it 
once be admitted that action must be fruitless, 
and it must cease to be either virtuous or vicious. 
Make passiveness to be the end of life, and life 
ceases to have relation to external things as right 
or wrong. This consequence is so obvious, that 
extreme mystics have not scnipled to admit it. 
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Plotinus himself confesses as much. The pressure 
of outward things being from the divinity, and 
submission to it being the end of existence, truth 
ceases, goodness ceases, and all motive to pursue 
the one or the other comes to an end. 

It would be strange if some men did not make 
a licentious use of this supposed freedom. Such 
has been the fact The conduct of some of the 
Oriental mystics has been of a sort not to admit 
of description or allusion. Nor does the illusion 
fail of leading to similar results among ourselves. 
In all the degrees in which this spirit takes pos- 
session of a man, it tends to efface his sense of 
duty, and to fit him for substituting selfish musing 
in its place — sin ceases to be sinful, and the 
man becomes a mere things drifted by circum- 
stances, not a responsible nature governed by 
principle. 

Most consistent is it, on the part of such persons, 
that they should repudiate the rules of science, 
and that they should show themselves especially 
averse to clearness and precision in the use of lan- 
guage. Where the things themselves exist in 
such a happy state of indefiniteness and mystery, 
it is natural that the language employed to 
describe them should be beautifrilly loose and 
obscure. Hence the disparaging terms in which 
many express themselves, now-a-days, as to the 
frinction of the human understanding — ^that old- 
fashioned guide which John Locke had taught 
our Englishmen to hold in so much veneration. 

n3 
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It is in strict consistency with this tendency that 
the old zeal on the side of creeds, should give 
place to a new zeal against them. It is of the 
essence of mysticism to make small account of 
what a man belieyes, and to make eyerything 
depend on what he feels. Men of this descrip- 
tion have expected their understanding to do for 
them more than it was designed to do ; and because 
it has refused to work miracles, they have learnt 
to pronounce it all but useless. Their court is 
then paid to Intuition and Faith — very worthy 
personages, no doubt; but little to be heeded if they 
should once so misconduct themselves as to turn 
the Understanding out of doors. That done, a 
dreamy indolence, or a spirit of restless reverie, 
takes possession of the man, leaving truth, piety, 
morality, all, to become subject to change, as the 
temperament or circumstances of the man may 
change. 

We may feel assured that a system embracing 
such tendencies must be fiEdse ; but wherein lies 
its falsehood ? Not in its teaching that men are 
exposed to much danger from the relation of their 
sensuous nature to an external world. Not in its 
doctrine, that it is only by hard effort that we can 
hope to secure the small amount of good attain- 
able by us in the present life. Not in its conclu- 
sion, that there are mysteries in religion which 
our mere understanding can never solve; and that 
even faith in Divine truth is valueless, except as 
allied with that intuitive feeling of it which cor- 
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responds with its nature. All wide-spread and 
permanent systems have their measure of truth 
by which they have been conserved, and these are 
of the truths included in mysticism. The great 
error of the mystic consists in his so contemplat- 
ing the difficulties of a religious life, that in place 
of being made by them, he allows himself to be 
subdued by them. He is the creature of a soft 
indolence — of an unmanly timidity — and falls 
under influences which, if resisted, might have 
been to him as discipline, and have nurtured him 
to manhood. He loses sight of the fact, that to 
be virtuous without effort can scarcely be virtue. 
He does not see, that it belongs to persons to 
govern circumstances — ^to mere things to be go- 
verned by them ; and that, however mysterious or 
discouraging our present condition of existence 
may be, our responsibility has respect to that 
which we may achieve, and to nothing more. To 
expect nothing from the understanding, because 
we may not expect everything from it ; to become 
indifferent to truth altogether, because some men 
hold it to little purpose ; to aim at no practical good- 
ness, because we cannot attain to the highest good- 
ness; and to make no effort, because success in so 
doing is often beyond our power, and always limited; 
— ^to do these things, and every mystical mind errs 
in this direction, is to betray a strange mixture 
of the tendencies that usually characterize both 
weakness and wickedness. It is of much moment 
to be borne in mind by such persons, and by all, 
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that we are not ourselves responsible for the con* 
dition in which iheyjind the world, but that we 
are responsible for the condition in which we leccve 
it — ^responsible precisely to the extent in which we 
may leave it better than they found it. 

We have intimated, that mystical tendencies in 
religion become most plausible as society becomes 
most depraved. In the East, unhappily, society has 
ever been in a condition to seem to warrant some 
such revulsion from it. In the West, it was the cor- 
ruptness of the Roman civilization, which seemed 
to bid defiance to every remedial influence from 
within — and the thundering onslaught from the 
barbarians, which menaced eyeiything from with- 
out, that gave this direction to religious thought. 
In all these instances, the evils of society were 
contemplated as a giant force, much too strong to 
be subdued. 

In this view, our own age may well be, in a 
great measure, an age of mysticism. The Chris- 
tianity in Europe, which is such only in name ; the 
sheer worldliness on the part of multitudes, that 
has its place at about an equal distance from either 
piety or superstition ; and the fixed and deep hos- 
tility to everything Christian evinced by not a few 
— all combine, in the view of many a timid imagi- 
nation, to give a character of hoplessness to the 
best-directed efforts on the part of the mere rem- 
nant of the faithful left to do battle for the better 
cause. 

The devotional publications of past times give 
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large indioation of this tendency in pious minds. 
As society has become corrupt, boisterous, and 
irreligious, many minds of this order may be seen 
withdrawing from it as far as possible. Seeking 
their own enjoyment, and, as they think, improve- 
ment, in quietude and seclusion, they abandon 
the common multitude of mankind, as in hopeless- 
ness, to their fate. The piety of these parties is 
personal, not relative. It binds them to God ; it 
does not link them with humanity. It may be felt 
within the enclosure of their homes ; but there, 
where it should only beffiriy it ends. In this age 
of action, and of house-top performances in all 
things, it may be thought that we are little ex- 
posed to danger in this form. But the fact that 
this passion for the outward and notorious is so 
obvious in some quarters, is quite enough to in- 
sure that the opposite temper will prevail strongly 
in others. If very many be inclined to think much 
of what they do, and little of what they are, others 
will be disposed to invert this order, and will be- 
come much more occupied with inquiries as to the 
state of their feeling in relation to God, than as to 
the nature of their conduct in relation to man^ 
until it becomes the habit of the mind to seek its 
happiness in a musing expectancy, rather than in 
a healthy activity. Mysticism makes no noise- 
it is a hidden thing, and must be sought out if it 
is to be estimated. We suspect, that the religion 
of a very large number, if not of the majority, of 
the more pious persons in our country at this time, 
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if the comparatiYe numbers could be ascertained, 
would be found to be considerably imbued with 
this element. 

Hence, in our judgment, the favour shown bjr 
so many among us to certain interpretations of 
prophecy. It is seen that no extraordinary result 
is to be expected from the use — even the most 
earnest and painful use — of ordinary means. This 
is not satisfactory. It is discovered, accordingly, 
that the great duty of Christians in these porten- 
tous times is not to work, b)it to wait — that it 
behoves them not to do anything, but to wait for 
the Second Advent, and the personal reign of their 
Lord, when all things vnll be done ybr them. It 
belongs not to us to judge motives, or to say how 
far the parties really influenced by certain motives 
are conscious of the fact ; but assuredly it would 
not be easy to devise a doctrine promising to be 
more welcome to the sloth-loving, self-loving spirit 
of mysticism than the doctrine now stated. 

To such a spirit, whether in its fainter or more 
forcible developments, the spiritual life of the 
Christian, as presented in the Christian Scriptures, 
is strongly antagonistic. The truth in which this 
life originates, and by which it is sustained, in 
contradistinction from the supposed truth of the 
mystic, is clear and definite. It is truth embodied 
in facts, or truth set forth upon authority, and in 
the most dogmatic form. It declares, in plain 
language, that God is, and what he is. So of man. 
It does not reason on these subjects after the 
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manner of a philosophy, but delivers its statements 
concerning them, after the manner proper to in* 
spiration — ^in terms few, emphatic, and final. So 
of what is done for man by the Gospel. The In- 
carnation, the redeeming power of Christ's death, 
the renewing power of the Spirit sent down by 
Him — these all come before us as facts, presented 
in the simple but decisive language — it is so. No- 
thing can be conceived more at variance with the 
spirit of mysticism than this manner of announc- 
ing truth in relation to matters of such high and 
subtle import. It is the very manner, however, 
to be expected from men who feel that truth is 
plainer than a lie, to all who are honest seekers 
of it. Of truth the inspired vmters ever speak as 
of something obvious, certain, and of transcen- 
dent worth. In their view, to be devoid of truth 
is to be devoid of the root — of the possibility of 
goodness. What we say of the doctrines of the New 
Testament, may be said of its precepts — they are 
so before us as to instruct, not to bewilder, as to 
call to action, not to give encouragement to sloth. 
Mysticism is right in requiring that man should 
feel if he would be religious. Christianity requires 
this too, but for all the feeling it insists upon a 
reason. It does not elevate our intuitions into 
the place of our understandings, but subjects the 
former to wholesome correction from the latter. 

But further; the spiritual life of the Christian is 
opposed to mysticism, not only by reason of the 
clearness of the tn!th from which it is derived, but 
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hy reason of the compass of that truth. The mystic 
belieTes in human depravity, but.it is in the de- 
pravity of the world more than in his own. He 
believes in the primitive dispensations of the Al- 
mighty, but the burden of those dispensations is 
seen in its relation to others more than to himself. 
Thus the Brahmin claims to be a divine man, 
while he judges the Sudra merely an animal man. 
Hence the tendency of the mystic to despise, if 
not to hate, the common world of mankind. But 
Christianity admonishes the dreamer, that he is 
himself as depraved as that world which he affects 
to contemn ; and that the punishment due to it is 
due to himself. It thus fixes the attention of the 
speculator on his own depravity, and on his own 
penalty, and so fosters humility in the place of 
pride, and compassion for his fellows in place of 
indifference or hatred. Nor is this all. Over 
against its doctrine concerning the malignity of 
sin, it places its doctrine of remedial grace. It 
thus contrasts the light with the darkness, lifting 
up our hope to do battle against our fears. The 
life of the Christian is still in great part a mystery, 
but it is not a mystery of evil only, it is no less a 
mystery of goodness. This robust spiritual health 
comes from receiving truth as a whole.- It is this 
which has kept alive that clear perception of duty, 
that deep sense of responsibility, that hopefulness 
in action, and those distinct views as to the great- 
ness and blessedness of a life to come, which have 
given manhood to the Church of God, and in a 
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greater or less degree to that portion of our race 
which in these later ages has towered above the 
rest, and given law to the rest. * Godliness' — the 
godliness of Holy Writ — * is profitable unto all 
' things, having promise of the life that now is and 
^ of that which is to come/ 

III. From the mysticism of the age in relation 
to Christianity, we now proceed to note its For- 
malism in the same relation. 

By formalism in religion, we of course mean a 
disposition to confide unduly in forms. It is the 
error which places institutions before truths, 
church ceremonies before spiritual culture. It 
elevates observances, which, at best, are no more 
than means, having reference to religion as an 
end, into the place of religion. It teaches a man 
to be scrupulous in the tithing of ' mint and rue, 
and all manner of herbs,' but leaves him in 
negligence concerning the weightier matters, 
^judgment, and the love of God.' Bodily exer- 
cise is substituted for spiritual conflict; outward 
prostration for the inward agony. It does not 
look to what a man isy so much as to what he may 
have done — have done in matters having no neces- 
sary relation either to piety or morality. It is 
an error which, in common with those before 
mentioned, may assume the shape of a deadly 
fanaticism; or it may exist in shades so faint as 
to be scarcely perceptible. 

We have spoken of mysticism as exercising a 
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wider swaj than pantheism, and ^re may speak of 
formalism as being more extended in its influence 
than either. It is found wherever we find hu- 
manity. The paganism of the ancient world 
consisted of little else. The objects of worship 
there, were either the unconscious elements — ^the 
mere forces of nature, or men and women,— 
these divine persons being often so depraved, that 
not a few of their worshippers would have blushed 
had they been convicted of following so base an 
example. For worship, as consisting in love, 
gratitude, veneration, moral purity— these sys- 
tems made no provision. These affections were 
not, because the objects proper to them were not. 
Nothing remained, accordingly, but that religion 
in such communities should be reduced to a round 
of forms. 

Even the Hebrew people, with a Being of in- 
finite perfection so far revealed to them, are 
before us as constantly in danger of sinking from 
the spirit to the mere letter of their observances. 
It is one of the facts bespeaking the Divine 
origin of the Hebrew Scriptures that they should 
have laid bare this evil with such largeness and 
force. Coupled with the most minute provisions, 
in respect to forms, were the most enlightened 
cautions as to their worthlessness, except as they 
should lead to something higher. In the time of 
the prophets, accordingly, this species of false 
religion was restricted to comparatively narrow 
limits; but we see it deeply rooted, and fully 
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developed, in the sect of the Pharisees at the time 
of the Advent. That was the age of a corrupt 
civilization; and formalism is the natural product 
of such times. It is characteristic of this stage in 
social history, that men should be self-indulgent, 
calculating, devoid of faith and earnestness, and 
that religion should in consequence become very 
much a sort of court-ceremonial, or a piece of 
decent conventionalism. 

Even Christianity, which has no book of 
Leviticus, and attaches so little importance to 
modes, and places, and seasons, has not been 
proof against the working of this subtle mischief. 
Too soon, even this system became as priestly 
and as ritual-bound as Judaism had ever been. 
The sacramental theory, so conspicuous in eccle- 
siastical history, was created to give this disas- 
trous prominence to forms. During more than 
a thousand years, the resistance presented to it 
was only partial, and little effective. Even pro- 
testantism retained it in part, while rejecting it in 
part. Men who have learnt to judge most after 
the manner of the Scriptures concerning the uses 
of the sacraments, have not been thereby secured 
against all error in this form. It is not peculiar 
to the gorgeousness of Romanism that it should 
be valued superstitiously. The baldness of pro- 
testantism may be so valued. False-reliance may 
have respect to the simple, even as to its op- 
posite. We may substitute .the purer form in 
the place of the more corrupt, without bringing 
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the purer spirit to the uses of it. Antagonism to 
the false is not of necessity the same thing with 
devotion to the true. In the eye of the phi- 
losopher, the difference in this respect between 
the cathedral and the meeting-house may not be 
always so great as the parties who respectively 
worship in them are willing to suppose* Of late 
years, as we have seen in our first Lecture, priestly 
pretensions, and things pertaining to the mere 
forms of religion, have counted for very little; 
and in the reaction called forth by this tendency^ 
we see an attempt made to palm the dogmas and 
pageantries of the thirteenth century upon the 
nineteenth — so little is it in the power even 
of our own enlightenment to put a complete 
end to formalism. 

The conclusion to be deduced from this survey 
of facts is, that in religion, formalism is the easily- 
besetting sin of our nature. It must spring from 
causes common to humanity, seeing that it is 
everywhere more or less inseparable from hu- 
manity. It may be traced in part to the kind of 
indolence which is so common to our nature. 
Even the labours of a severe ritual, or of a weary 
pilgrimage, are light to most men, compared with 
the labour of thought — of thought in the way of 
self-scrutiny, with a view to self-improvement. It 
may be traced in part also to vanity. Religion- 
ists who covet the praise of men must do much to 
be seen of men. Of religion as an inward life, 
the Searcher of Hearts alone can be cognizant. 
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But the causes of this tendency lie much 
deeper than our particular passions. To judge 
adequately of them, we must look to the nature 
of man as a whole, and to his condition as a 
whole. Thus viewed, man is before us as the 
subject of two master-impulses — the one of these, 
fixed deeply and imperishably in his nature, 
constrains him to have a religion; the other, no 
less rooted and powerful within him, as he now 
exists, urges him to be very careful that the 
religion he has be of a sort not to interfere ma- 
terially with his indolence, his vanity, or the many 
other inclinations which bind him to a sensuous 
rather than to a spiritual life. In every man 
there is this duality — a nature which must have a 
religion, and a nature that will not have a pure 
religion. The probable result of this antagonism 
must be obvious. Compromise is made between 
the two forces: — man everywhere has a religion, 
but nowhere, from his own providing, has he a 
truly spiritual religion. His nearest approach 
towards it is in a morbid ascetism; his more 
common error is to account the observance of 
forms as the practice of piety. 

The evils which follow are not merely negative. 
The real pleasure inseparable from a spiritual 
life is lost. But this is not all. The servile 
comes into the place of the free. Gloom and ter- 
ror, not unfrequently, in the place of light and 
happiness. The pleasure derived from the archi- 
tecture, the music, and the pageantries connected 
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with religion, may be real, without being at all 
religious. The emotions of taste may be mis^ 
taken for those of piety ; and a troubled con9cience 
may find some solace. in the deception; but, iu 
general, the most agreeable experience of the 
formalist is in the relief felt when his task is done. 
Nor are the moral evUs which come along with 
this loss of happiness, mid this positive unhap- 
piness, less obseryable. The haughty spirit of 
self-righteousness, the intolerance ~ the rancour- 
ous fanaticism, that may spring from a religion of 
this description lie out on the surface of all 
history. In the pharisee of the Gospels we see 
this rank product full-blown. Need we remind 
you of the unerring hand with which the simple- 
hearted Eyangelists have laid open this evil? In 
their pages, the pharisee is ever speaking, ever 
in action, and always himself. Every touch con- 
tributes to bring out the portraiture — as to the 
life. It was foreseen that the evil would be one 
of all time, and an antidote was thus provided 
for all time. On the vicious, the Pharisee looks, 
and finds aliment for his pride, saying, * I thank 
thee that I am not as they.' On the men given 
to a spiritual worship and to spiritual fellowship, 
he looks, and learns to account them as despisers 
of authorities, as banded traitors, and too often 
deems himself pious in proportion as be hates 
them, and as doing God service in proportion as 
he becomes their persecutor. He acquires a repu- 
tation by making long prayer, and uses it to 
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devour widows^ houses* That a man should ap- 
proach the table with unwashen hands offends 
him deeply — ^that he should approach bis Maker 
with a heart full of all impurities gives him lio 
concern. To the mere ritualism of the Sabbath- 
day he does a scrupulous homage ; to those works 
of mercy for the sake of which the Sabbath-day 
was instituted, he attaches little or no value. He 
can give forth the public money as the price of 
treachery; but when the repentant traitor c$ist8 
the pieces at his feet, be dares not restore them 
to their place, for that would be to deiile the 
treasury by mixing with it the price of blood. 
After this manner, he strains at the gnat, having 
swallowed the camel. He sees the traveller who 
had fallen among iMeves bleeding and dying on 
the road, but ^e jargon of bis formal system 
taught him to account the sufibrer as no neigh^ 
bour, because not a Jew; and it thus gave him a 
religious reason for the neglect of a moral duty — 
a pretence of piety for doing violence to the 
very instincts of humanity ! Even this is not the 
worst: the man not only feels himself to be thus 
at liberty to disregard the claims of those from 
whom his formalism has thus separated him — it 
becomes him to account them as enemies, and to 
demean himself towards them as such. To have 
dealings with the excommunicated, was to be ipso 
facto excommunicated. It was the subtlety and 
malignity of a system of this sort, that prompted 
the scribe and priest to track as they did the 
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footsteps of Hiniy in whom * there was no sin ;' 
and that spoke forth in the yell of that ever 
memorable uproar, which ended in the shedding 
of his blood! True — true to the letter is this 
picture of what that cold and hollow thing we 
call Formalism may be wrought up to, when- 
ever its path is crossed by a bold and living 
Spiritualism. 

Error in this form, we have said, is natural to 
a corrupt civilization. The degree in which 
modem civilization is corrupt, is the degree in 
which we are ourselves exposed to danger in this 
shape. Our age is too much characterized by a 
spirit of self-indulgence, or by labour prosecuted 
purely with a view to that end. It is a great 
economist of time, and thought, and effort, and its 
tendency is to content itself with a decent article 
of the sort called religion, as of other sorts, upon 
the least costly terms on which it may possibly 
be obtained. Formalism is one of the wares 
called forth by this demand, and the purchasers 
are many. If we look to Christendom, it will be 
seen, we think, that there is a remnant of earnest 
and devout men in most countries, especially in 
our own, and in the United States; but that these 
exist amidst a large majority, who are either 
hostile to religion in every form, or else disposed 
to view it more as a matter of conventional pro* 
priety than as a spiritual life — a life to be nur- 
tured in this world by the faith of a purer and a 
nobler. With the uninstructed, formalism no 
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doubt often rises above this level, becoming allied 
with superstition; but with many of that class, 
and generally with the educated, we fear that it is 
commonly thus devoid of all heart and power. 

We are, however, very far from meaning to 
suggest, by anything we have now said, that the 
institutions and external observances of religion 
are without value. It was of these, as compared 
with weightier matters, that our Lord said— these 
ought ye to have doncy and not to have left the 
other undone. If the visible sign be disparaged, 
it is only as compared with the spiritual grace 
which it should prefigure and subserve. It was 
the error of the Pharisees, that they not only 
failed so to use the outward, but that they could 
so use it as to derive from it excuses in favour of 
all kinds of spiritual wickedness. 

It is in man that he should aim to give some 
outward expression to the religious sentiment. 
It is natural, moreover, that such expressions 
should embody his best perceptions of taste — 
should bespeak his highest culture, whatever that 
may be. Thus the old Britons, and the ancient 
people of the north of Europe generally, con- 
structed their temples of rude but colossal stones, 
with the blue vault and the shining stars as their 
canopy. These erections were emblematic of 
strength, vastness, and duration — and as expres* 
sions of those primitive and sublime ideas, they 
place man before us as aiming to honor the ob* 
ject of his worship with his best. So we may 

o 
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ascend from the Cyclopean structares and rude 
sculpture of ancient Greece, to those miracles of 
science and beauty which at length covered the 
Acropolis of Athens, and see the same principle 
in development. It is still man, aiming to 
honour the object of his worship with his best. 
So is it in Egypt, through Asia, and with all na- 
tions. Whatever may have been the science, the 
art, t&e taste, at the disposal of man, all have bad 
their place as the costume of his religion, as an 
offering to his God. This tendency in our na* 
ture must have come to us from the author of it; 
and Christianity, eminently spiritual as it is in its 
essence and object, must be in harmony with it. 
Whatever our civilization can give, so as to sub- 
serve our Christianity without corrupting it, 
should be so given. If we must resort to the 
artificial — even so far as to put one brick upon 
another, common sense and Christianity alike de- 
mand, that it should be the artificial in the best 
form that the joint claims of taste and economy 
. can realize. There surely is some good halting 
place between decking out our religion after the 
manner of a courtezan, and sending her abroad 
much as we should do if we wished to see her ap- 
prehended as a vagrant. 

But one word now *to the man who is more 
disposed to do homage to a religion of taste than 
to a religion of goodness. It should be borne in 
mind by such, not only that science can be no 
more than a counterpart of nature, and that art 
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can be no more than an imitation of nature, but 
that nature itself may be described as no more 
than the symbol of a great sacrament, setting 
forth, by Divine ordination, the spiritual relations 
between man and the Infinite. All its science, 
adumbrates the science of moral truth — all its 
beauty, the beauty of goodness. In regard to all 
things pertaining to natural religion, nature is as 
another Book of Leviticus — the schoolmaster that 
should lead men to a higher teacher. Its life and 
happiness exist as the types of a higher life, of a 
higher happiness. The certainties to be derived 
from nature, are the symbol of the great moral 
certainties to be derived from the Author of nature. 
So of the pleasures thus derived ; they are the 
faint emblems of the more exquisite pleasures to 
be found in the consciousness of His smile who 
has given being to nature. Nature, in all its 
v^onderfulness, gives us but the unconscious image 
of the living wonderfulness that lies beyond. It 
is but as the vesture in which the Great One has 
arrayed himself, the mere letter of existence, of 
which he is himself the spirit — the shadow, of 
which he is himself the Infinite Reality. 

Now our complaint, in respect to a large class 
of philosophers and men of taste in our time, is, 
not that they should have been deeply interested 
in the marvellous appearances and the profound 
mysteries of nature, but that, too much after the 
manner of our pharisaic formalist, they should 
have been content to halt in the symbol, in place 

o2 
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of rising through it to the thing signified. Our 
power to discern the majesty and beauty of the 
symbol is of God ; but there is one other thing 
that is our own — we mean the miserable blindness 
which so often leaves us insensible to the reflection 
— if nature be so wonderful, what — what must the 
Author of nature be ? In views thus limited, as 
regards the uses and lessons of the natural world, 
there is a sad littleness, an essential vulgarism. 
It is the mere formalism of philosophy, which 
does its office very much after the manner of the 
formalism prevalent elsewhere. 

The conclusion we wish to impress on you 
by all these observations is — that it belongs to 
the man partaking of the spiritual life communi- 
cated by Christianity, to apply all these elements 
of knowledge and refinement, in this manner, to 
these higher ends. In place of being content 
with the shallow philosophy which evades the 
great moral questions that arise out of the condi- 
tion of humanity, it is with these questions that 
his spirit is especially conversant. Sin is before 
him, as the astounding fact in the condition of our 
race. He looks steadily upon it, without the 
slightest disposition towards exaggeration or 
abatement. He looks, also, on the retributions 
that go along \nth sin ; and in its penalty he reads 
something of its enormity. But it is character- 
istic of his habit of thought, that he should con- 
trast lights of his own, with the darkness insepa- 
rable from this view of our nature. He believes 
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in the mercy, no less than in the justice of the 
Infinite. He believes in the purification, no less 
than in the corruptness of humanity. He can 
expect forgiveness, consistently v^ith rectitude ; 
and a new birth of the S0UI5 as the v^ork of an 
agency to v^hich all things are possible. His 
calling is a spiritual calling. His heaven is to 
consist in a development of his spiritual sym- 
pathies — in the possession of a spiritual blessed- 
ness. Of that coming state of being, he now 
realizes enough to be assured that, once attained, 
it must be pronounced, even by the All-perfect 
himself, as * very good.' 

If the question be asked, then — where is the 
adaptation of your Christianity to the wants of 
our age ? we answer, it is here — here, in the wise 
appropriation of all things created, as embracing 
the divinely-appointed means of restoring man to 
the image and happiness of the uncreated. Chris- 
tianity contemplates all that man is, all of which 
he is capable, and it provides for all. To the 
sensuous, superficial, and conventional spirit of the 
age, too much disposed to vest religion in a decent 
routine, it opposes a compass and depth of mean- 
ing, and a vitality and earnestness of feeling, such 
as our age especially needs, and must realize if 
it is to find rest. We admit that, to expect any 
marked change in this respect from the merely 
natural use of merely natural means, must be vain. 
And this observation leads me to our last topic — 
viz., to the relation of Naturalism, or, as it is 
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somedmes called^ Rationalism^ to the Christian 
Religion. 

IV. By Naturalism, we mean the system which 
contents itself with the natural course of things iu 
this world, jBoxd is opposed to all idea of special 
and supernatural influence in relation either to 
matter or mind. Thinkers of this class accept 
whatever light may be deduced from the laws of 
nature or the laws of mind concerning the origin 
and destiny of our race, but they seek not any 
higher teaching. Some thousands of men, thus 
lost to eyerything Christian, have taken upon them 
the office of the Christian ministry in Germany, 
and have filled the pulpits of that country during 
the present century. Neither revelation nor spi- 
ritual influence, in any supernatural sense, have 
the smallest place in their creed. Of the men 
in the nations of Christendom, whose religious 
ideas are thus restricted, we may say their name 
is legion. The philosophical Deism of our own 
country has been strictly of this order, except 
that it has been more honest — it has never at- 
tempted to pass itself ofi* as being, in any sense, 
Christian. We cannot, we confess, envy the 
men who can content themselves with such a 
creed. For ourselves, we would rather be tossed 
as on a bed of fire to the end of our days, 
by the conflicting appearances about us and 
within us, than be capable of postponing, after 
this cold and torpid manner, all grave thought in 
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relation to such questions. If our previous reason- 
ing has been conclusive, this view of religion is as 
untrue as it is ignoble. 

I. There is one fact in relation to Naturalism 
especially observable — it stands convicted of being 
most unnatural — so convicted by the feeling and 
judgment of the nature to vrhich its appeal is 
made. The feeling that special interventions from 
heaven, for the purpose of imparting special 
instruction to mankind, are reasonable, has been 
everywhere evinced ; and the judgment that such 
interventions have really taken place, in some 
form and at some time, has been everywhere 
avowed. Rationalism, as thus tried — ^tried by its 
own standard, is demonstrated to be most irra- 
tional. Its attempts to separate the Deity from 
his works — to reduce the world to a piece of 
mechanism, and providence to a succession of 
iron*bound necessities, do not commend them- 
selves to the nature of man, as allowed to speak in 
its entireness, however perplexing they may some- 
times be as appeals addressed simply to the under- 
standing. There is another logic, beside that of 
the ubderstanding, which must be allowed a place 
in inquiries of this nature. Every system claim- 
ing to be natural should rest on nature — on nature 
as a whole, not on parts and patches of it. Men 
have hearts, as well as heads. Suffrage must be 
given to their moi'al, no less than to their intel- 
lectual susceptibilities. There are intuitions 
common to the intelligence and the feeling of 
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mankind, which were designed to have fully as 
much to do with their guidance, as those meta- 
physical subtleties which often come like some 
cold and obscure mist, falling unwholesomely upon 
all living things. To attempt to set up naturalism, 
simply by filling the understanding with perplexi- 
ties about the supernatural, is an employment 
more befitting the juggler than the philosopher ; 
and to leave it to the judgment of man, as in the 
exercising of the full capability of his nature, and 
as he is before us in history, is to see it condemned. 
In short, nothing can be more artificial tlian tjiis 
same naturalism. Men must outgrow it. If they 
do not return from it to Christianity, they will go 
on to Atheism, or else seek a more genial home in 
Pantheism. The experience of the last hundred 
years in Europe, supplies abundant illustration 
and proof of this statement. 

2. We may now observe, that if the evidence 
in favour of a supernatural intervention, at some 
time and in some mode, to impart special in- 
struction to man, be thus strong — not less strong 
must be the evidence in favour of a further inter- 
vention to preserve the knowledge so communi- 
cated, and to give effect to this special teaching, 
by awakeninff, sustaining^ and maturing q *pt- 
ritual life proper to it in the human soul. To 
suppose a revelation to have been given to the 
world, is to suppose that means have been adopted 
to perpetuate it, and to secure that it shall not 
have been given wholly in vain. As we argue 
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presumptively from man's need of a revelation to 
the fact of its existence ; so we may argue, from 
his need of a Divine influence to give effect to 
revelation, to the fact that such influence is really 
a part of the system of things to which we are 
subject. Supposing the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity conceded, it is very plain, from its whole 
history, that its existence in the world is not of 
itself sufl&cient to convert the world. It is not 
more clear that men have needed a voice from 
Heaven, than it is that they need something more. 
The question is — does Christianity warrant us to 
expect something more? Here the answer is 
explicit The Gospel brings a new spiritual 
influence on man, that it may give a new birth to 
his spiritual nature. It was supernatural in its 
origin — in this sense it is supernatural still, and 
will be to the end of time. There is an influence 
vouchsafed to the minds of men, described in the 
New Testament as that of the Holy Spirit, by 
which Christians are led into spiritual truth, are 
made to partalse of spiritual feeling, and attain at 
last to a perfected spiritual life : ^ Marvel not that 
^ I said unto thee, Ye must be bom again. The 
^ wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
^ the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 

* cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one 

* that is bom of the Spirit.' (John, iii. 7, 8.) 

3. But here comes mystery; and who can be 
expected now-a-days to believe in mystery ? We 

o3 
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answer, in the first place, that no man believes 
more largely in this direction than the Rationalist. 
True, he has divorced the Creator from his crea- 
tion ;t but the mystery of mysteries still remains — 
how in this case does the creation stand ? Second 
causes we see acting on second causes, but the 
impetus which gives action to all causes — ^where 
is that ? Let the first link be wanting, and what 
becomes of the chain ? Let the first impulse 
cease, and what then becomes of the second, and 
the third, and of all the rest ? If law supposes a 
law-maker, must not the administration of law 
equally suppose the presence of an administrator ? 
Describe the universe as a machine; but every 
machine is made up of many powers, all of which 
depend on some one power. Let the mainspring 
of the watch cease, and everything ceases. The 
first and the great moving power of the universe 
cannot be from itself. Extend the law of depend- 
ance as you may, it must rest at last with the 
Creator ; and where it rests at last it rests wholly. 
Law is nothing, except as it is applied — mechanism 
nothing except it is worked. There must not only 
be the living wisdom to devise, there must be the 
living power to impel. To describe the universe as 
self-sustained, is to put it in the place of God; to 
describe it as sustained everywhere by the Divine 
power, is to believe everywhere in the Divine in- 
fluence. The former faith is simply absurd, as it 
gives you a world of effects without a cause ; the 
latter faith is simply mysterious — ^it is not unrea- 
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sonable. It is to credit the fact of the Divine 
influence, though ignorant of the mode in which 
it operates — to see in it an influence that moveth 
where it listeth, and that is known by its effects, 
though we cannot tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth. Strictly of this nature is our belief in 
the Divine influence promised in the Gospel. It 
is faith in that influence which must be present 
with us if our natural faculties are to be sustained, 
as being fiirther with us that our moral natiure may 
attain to its true moral destiny. If the former 
object, moreover, may be regarded as an object be- 
fitting the exercise of the Divine power, the latter, 
assuredly, must be so regarded in a sdll higher 
degree. The order which goodness presents is 
order in its highest form. Moral ends^ to a being 
of infinite perfection, must be his chief ends. If, 
to accomplish this higher and special object, some 
higher and special influence be needed, then we 
feel no difficulty iu supposing that such influence 
has been provided. The mystery is, that men 
should be in a condition to need regeneration, not 
that, such being the fact, the Spirit of the Lord 
should be sent to regenerate them. If evil has 
been permitted, it must be for good ; and if to 
bring good out of evil may well be viewed as a 
work demanding extraordinary means, we wonder 
not that our Bibles should give us report of such 
means as employed for this purpose. 

Concerning the manner in which the Divine 
Spirit accomplishes bis work, we possess very 
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little of the kind of knowledge that may satisfy' 
the carious. On this subject it does not seem to 
be sufficiently remembered, that it is much more 
difficult to conceiTC of spirit acting upon matter, 
than of spirit acting upon spirit. How the 
bridge is crossed which separates between mind 
and matter, no imagination can conceive. Never- 
theless, all men who are not atheists believe in 
the action and re-action subsisting between these. 
Something of the manner in which mind may act 
on mind we may comprehend, as we prosecute 
the course of thought which is now in the act of 
passing from the mind of the lecturer to your own. 
We know enough of the manner in which mind 
acts on mind through the medium of sensible 
utterances and visible signs, to make it reasonable 
that we should believe in the possibility of spirit 
acting on spirit without such media. Of the 
commerce which takes place between pure spirits 
we can know nothing, except by testimony ; but 
all the evidence on the side of the doctrine, that 
the souls of men do survive their bodies, must 
be so much evidence as to the reality of such 
fellowships. 

But if even the Rationalist must be so far in« 
consistent in rejecting the doctrine of Divine 
Influence, still greater must be the inconsistency 
of the Pantheist, should he be disposed to take the 
same ground. In his creed, the mind of man is 
not merely influenced by the mind of the Deity; 
the two minds are one. He not only regards the 
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supernatural as real — in his view the natural and 
the supernatural are identified. According to his 
system, it is not the human that rises to the 
divine, so much as the divine that descends to 
the human. God becomes known as man, and, 
strictly speaking, ceases to be known %as God. 
Any attempt to reconcile such a system with 
Christianity must of course be vain; but it is 
not uninstructive to observe how these philoso- 
phical fancies may vary — what a fickle fashion 
may be in them; one day afiecting amazement 
that men should regard the Deity as descending 
so low as in any way to influence the human 
mind — at another time making its boast of a 
doctrine which represents the Divine Being as 
attaining to the consciousness of himself, only as 
he becomes one with the consciousness of man ! 
Must it not be something quite apart from evi- 
dence that carries men to such extremes ? Is it 
tolerably plain that these sons of Adam can 
manage to believe anything, to which their pas- 
sions, or their lower nature, may prompt them ? 

4. As regards the bearing of this doctrine on 
human responsibility j it may suffice to remark, 
that there is not necessarily any more interference 
with our moral freedom in the supernatural in- 
fluences promised to us firom heaven, than in the 
merely natural influences to which we are all ex- 
posed in this world. Whether the spirit acting 
on spirit be of the earth, or from above, matters 
not in the least, if the influence in the two cases 
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be according to the same laws. Now the Scrip- 
tures teach us that the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is of this nature. Men maj ^ resist,' may 
* grieve,' may even * quench' the Spirit — ^language 
which teaches, that the tendency of this influence 
is rather to augment, than to impair human re- 
sponsibility. 

5. We might now appeal to what Christianity 
has done^ in proof of this supernatural presence, 
as being ever more or less attendant upon it. 
But this is a theme of large compass, and re- 
quiring to be treated with much discrimination. 
Certainly, we regard the spiritual change realized 
in man by the Grospel as bearing upon it the 
impress of a Divine origin. Much, it may be, 
that passes for evidence to this effect in some 
quarters, will not^ upon examination, be found 
valid ; but, all reasonable abatement of this na- 
ture being made, we see in the eminent spiri- 
tuality of the life to which the real Christian is 
elevated — in the depths of depravity from which 
many thus renewed have been raised — in the 
manner in which this life is sustained in a world 
so little congenial to it — in the manner in which 
intelligence and feeling in man are made to work 
so wisely together to the given end — and in the 
fact, tiiat this experience of the Christian, if not 
the result of a Divine influence, presents a con- 
dition of the human spirit that cannot fail of the 
Divine acceptance — all these considerations force 
the conclusion upon us, that the finger of God 
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goes along with the truths of Christianity as with 
no other truths — working by this means as by no 
other. 

Finally, we must not omit to call your atten- 
tion to the fact, that the men, in all ages, who 
have been most conspicuous as the possessors of 
those elements of character described in the New 
Testament as / the fruits of the Spirit,' have ever 
been men of firm faith in this doctrine of the Holy 
Spirits influence in marCs regeneration. To the 
source of their natural life they have looked for 
this higher life. According to their language, it 
was God — the spirit of God, that made them to 
differ. Divine life, apart from Divine influence, 
had no place in their thoughts. It is observable, 
moreover, that every season of great stpiritual 
awakening has been a season of strong faith in 
this truth. To our age, with its tendencies to 
thrust law into the place of the law-maker, and to 
forget the Creator in the credited, such a doctrine 
may not commend itself; but it is the doctrine 
which must become the anchor of hope to our 
good men, if we are really to see great changes of 
the best kind. The past has shown us, only too 
clearly, the insufficiency of mere reason as a revela- 
tion to man — and the insufficiency even of a revela- 
tion from heaven, if left to itself. If we may not 
hope for a larger affusion of the influence of the 
^ Divine spirit, in answer to our earnest prayer, and 
in connexion with our well-directed effort, then 
vain must be our hope of seeing in the future any 
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material amendment on the past. If the reli^ons 
of the world are to be left to the operations of 
merely natural laws, as heretofore, then the results 
which have heretofore followed will follow in sub- 
stance again, and nothing more. It is from Cliris- 
tianity alone — ^from a divinely Jmpulsiye Chris- 
tianity, that we may expect to see the future a 
novelty as compared with the past. It is this 
alone that embraces the whole breadth and depth 
of our necessity, and provides for the whole. It 
is this alone that addresses itself to our whole 
manhood, cultivates the whole, and blesses the 
whole. Happy the spirits of our time, who, 
amidst its abounding errors, worldliness, and 
irreligion, give their thoughts to the grave questions 
which have now passed under our review ; and 
who, having dared to look honestly at the evils of 
our state, have laid a manly hold upon its good, 
and, making the Most High their refuge, feel that 
the bitterness of death is passed. 
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Note A. — (See page 34.) 

PsoFBSSOB Tholuck, in Ids * Sistoty of Theology in the 
Eighteenth Century,' speaks thus of the labours of Kant: — 
' In the former part of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, therefore, the philosophers were divided into 
those who thought they could demonstrate all the truths 
of natural and revealed religion, and those who had sepa- 
rated some few leading doctrines, which they thought 
were alone susceptible of demonstration. But a great 
revolution was at hand: the philosophy of Kant appeared 
in decided opposition to everything which had previously 
passed under that name. Kant was excited, by the scep- 
ticism of Hume, to investigate the ability of the human 
powers to attain to a knowledge of invisible things. This 
was something new; for the German philosophers had 
been accustomed to speculate, without inquiring whether 
reason was adequate to the discovery of the truth. The 
result of Kant's investigations was, that man was entirely 
incompetent to the task of attaining to a knowledge of 
invisible things, and that the demonstrations of Wolf 
amounted to nothing. He was not, however, willing en* 
tirely to give up metaphysics; and as he could not foimd a 
system on demonstration, he attempted to erect one on 
postulates of practical reason. The hinge upon which his 
system turns, is the categorical imperative in man ; that 
is, the consciousness that we should be and do what the 
moral law requires. This categorical imperative cannot 
be denied, as every man carries it in his own bosom. But 
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if this be not Belf-contradictory, impelling us to an object 
which does not exist, or which cannot be attained, there 
most be a metaphysics which contains these three truths — 
the existence of God, the liberty of man, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. For if this imperative be not deceitfiil« 
man must have the power of realizing the object to which 
it impels, and this is his liberty. But the excellence to 
which it urges us is in this world never Ailly attained; 
there must, therefore, be a future state in which it may 
be completely realized. There must also be a governor 
who has this excellence in himself, and who can distribute 
rewards in proportion to virtue — ^hence a Grod. Within 
these limits, and to explain and illustrate these three 
truths, Kant confined the whole of metaphysics. With 
regard to this system it may be remarked, that its nega- 
tive part contains more truth than its positive portion. 
He is right in denying the possibility of reason attaining 
a knowledge of tJie infinite ; that there is a gulf here 
over which no bridge can be built — ^it mu^t be leaped. He 
should, therefore, have been led to acknowledge a revela- 
tion, which the Christians of that day expected he would 
do. How this necessarily follows from his principles, is 
proved in a work intitled 'Immanuel^ a book for Jews 
and Christians,' written by a distinguished statesman. In 
reference to the positive part, what is new therein is not 
true, and what is true is not new. 

' The truth is, that the moral feelings of man will, amidst 
all his doubts, urge him to believe in another world ; but 
the peculiar form in which Kant sought to present this sub- 
ject is false. His argument is, that if this imperative be not 
self-contradictory, there must be a God, human liberty, 
and immortality ; but this imperai;ive is not false, therefore 
these three truths must be admitted. But in this argu- 
ment there is a petitio principii. It takes for granted 
that the world is created and exists for a definite pbject. 
But this the most consequent philosophical systems deny. 
They say, the idea of an object is a gross anthropomor- 
phism; that he who proposes an end to himself must 
employ means to attain that end ; but this implies that 
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the end cannot be immediately attained, and, therefore, 
that the being who proposes to himself an end or object 
must be imperfect ; in the world, therefore, no such striv-. 
ing after an end can be admitted, but the working of an 
absolute necessity. When Kant, therefore, takes for 
granted that the world has an object, he assumes what 
was to be proved — the existence of an intelligent personal 
Peitj. The form of his argument is hence false. 

' It may further be remarked that, according to Kant's 
system, these three important doctrines are made very 
subordinate, in that they are admitted, not on. the ground 
of their own evidence, but upon the ground of this caU' 
gorical imperative. In this view man becomes a law to 
himself. Grod only distributes the amount of happiness 
which has been merited. Holiness is also presented in a 
very subordinate light, because, according to this manner 
of conceiving of it, it must receive its happiness from 
without, which is a false idea of the subject, against which 
even Socrates had opposed himself; this is Ihe most defi- 
cient point in the system. 

' With regard to the efiTects produced by the philosophy 
of Kant, it may be remarked, that they were both salutary 
and injurious. It prostrated the pride of those who pre- 
tended to be able to demonstrate everything, and it aroused 
the mind from the drowsiness which had been produced by 
the popular philosophy. Its evil e£fects were, that a cold 
frigid spirit was thrown over its advocates, who employed 
themselves about dry morality and barren intellect, reject- 
ing all deep feeling as fanaticism ; even prayer itself was 
rejected. Hence, all the sciences to which this philosophy 
extended its influence lost their vitality, and assumed a 
pedantic, scholastic, schoolmaster-like aspect. This was 
especially the case with theology and history. They were 
only estimated so far as they solved the problem of the 
Kantist morals; what was individual and characteristic 
was not regarded. Christ kimseff was estimated only for 
having taught a system of morals analogous to those of 
Kant> 

* This philosophy spread itself more rapidly than any 
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had ever done before it. Among the theologians, its de- 
fenders were Standlin, Schmidt, and Tieftronk — although 
the former at hist gave it up. Even those who did not 
formally adopt the sjstem were obliged to conform them- 
selyes to it, as was the case with the popular philo- 
sophers in Berlin — ^Nioolai, Grarve, and Mendelssohn; 
they oomphiined much, that the new philosophy had occa- 
sioned so much trouble and difficulty, where everything 
was quite clear before. Eeinhard, aJthough he did not 
embrace the system of Kant, allowed himself to be so fax 
influenced by it, as to introduce many of his principles 
in his system of morals. All men, however, of much 
feeling, opposed a philosophy which was so dry and 
scholastic ; of this number were particularly Hamann and 
Herder.' — See Princeton JEssays, voL L pp. 600, et seq. 

The following is Cousin's account of the mission of Kant, 
in his recent Course of Lectures on the system of that 
philosopher : — 

' L* Introd/uction expose claurement les principaux traits 
de cette grande entreprise. Ce qui y frappe au premier 
coup d'oeil, comme dans le Discours de la MSthode, c'est la 
hardiesse et I'^nergie de la pens^e. Kant s'y donne 
ouvertement comme un veritable r^volutionnaire. Comme 
Descartes, il d^daigne tons les sjrst^mes ant^rieurs 'k sa 
Critique; il s'ezprime sur le pass^ de la philosophie du 
ton tranchant et superbe des philosophes du dix-huiti^me 
si^cle. En parlant avec ce d^dain de tous les systSmes 
qui ont pr^c^^, et en les pr^sentant comme un amas 
d*hypoth^se8 arbitraires qui contiennent ^ peine quelques 
v^rit^s comme par hasard, il ne lui vient pas une seule 
fois a Tesprit que les auteurs de ces syst^mes soht des 
hommes, ou ses ^gaux ou ses sup^rieurs, Platon, Aris- 
tote, Descartes, Leibnitz. Mais pourquoi serait-il respec- 
tueux envers le g^nie P H ne Test pas mdme envers la 
nature humaine. B lui accorde bien une disposition inn^e 
a la m^taphysique, mais c'est une disposition maJheureuse, 
et qui jusqu'ici n'a produit que des chim^res ; et il se flatte, 
lui, a la fin du dix-huiti^me si^cle, de commencer pour la 
premiere fois la vraie m^taphysique, apr^s trois mille ans 
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d^efforts inutiles. On serait tent^ de supposer dans un tel 
i dessein, sous de telles paroles, nn orgueil immense. Pas 

c le moins du monde. Kant ^tait le plus modeste et le 

plus circonspect des hommes ; mais I'esprit de son temps 
: ^ait en lui. Et puis on ne fait pas les revolutions aveo 

de petites pretentions, et Kant voulait faire une r^volu- 
; tion en m^taphysique. Comme toute r^yolution, celle-la 

I deyait done proclamer Tabsurdite de tout ce qui ayait pre- 

cede ; sans quoi il n'aurait fallu songer qu'a am^liorer, et 
non pas a tout d^truire pour tout isenouveler. Kant, 
comme Descartes, auquel il faut sans cesse le comparer, 
pr^occup^ de sa methode, ne voit qu*eUe partout. Ce 
n*est pas de son propre g^nie qu'il a une grande opinion, 
c'est de celui de sa m^thode. 

* C'est de la qu'il se relive ; c'est de la qu'il triomphe. 
Descartes a dit quelque part qu'en se comparant aux 
autres hommes, il s'^tait trouv^ sup^rieur a tres-peu et 
inf^rieur a beaucoup, et qu'il devait tout a sa methode. 
Socrate aussi, deux mille ans avant Kant et Descartes, 
rapportait tout a sa methode qui, au fond, ^tait la mdme que 
celle du philosophe &an9aiB et du philosophe allemand. 
Cette methode est la vraie ; c'est la methode psychologique, 
qui consiste a d^buter par I'homme, par le sujet qui con> 
nait, par I'^tude de la faculty de connaitre, de ses lois, de 
leur port^e et de leurs limites. Elle nait avec Socrate, se 
d^veloppe avec Descartes, se perfectionne avec Kant, et 
avec tons les trois elle produit cbaque fois une revolution 
puissante. Mais il n'appartient pas au mSme homme de 
commencer une revolution et de la finir. Socrate n'a ete 
ni Platon ni Aristote, mais le p^re de I'un et de I'autre. 
Descartes, a son tour, n'est point Leibnitz; et Kant, qui 
a commence la philosophie allemande, ne I'a ni gou- 
yemee ni terminee. Cette philosopbie marche encore, et 
ne parait pas avoir atteint son dernier developpement. 
Plus beureuse, la revolution fran^aise, nee en mSme 
temps que la revolution philosopbique de TAllemagne, 
partie a peu pr^s du mdme point, de la declaration des 
droits primitifs et etemels de rkomme, independamment 
de toute societe, de toute histoire, comme I'autre des 
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loifl pores de la nuon hmname, independaznnifiiiit de 
toute experience, pfodamest ^galranent et le m^pns do 
paM^ et les esp^ranoes lea plua OTgaeiUeuses, a parcoum 
en qnelqnes ann^ see Ticissitndes n^cessaires, et nous la 
ToyonB aajonrd*hm aniT^ k son teime, temp^r^ et or- 
ganis^ dans la Charfce qui nous gouyeme. La Charte de 
kphilosophie du dix-nenvi^me si^e n*est paa encore ^rite. 
Kant n'^tait pas appel^ a oette OBUTre ; la sienne 6tait bien 
diffSrente: il deyait faire nn r^yolution contre tons les fanz 
dogmatismes, et contre les grandes hypothecs de Tid^- 
isme da dix-neavi^me si^e, et ccmtre les hypotheses mes- 
qnines et tout anssi arbitraires da sensaalisme de son 
temps ; et oette entreprise, il I'a aooomplie, gr&ce a cette 
m^thode dont je viens de vous faire connaitre le caract^ 
d'apr^ les denx prefaces et rifUroduction de la Critique 
de la JRaison pure,* — Lefone twr la Philoscphie de Kami, 
par F. Cousin — IMsihne Lefon, Paris, 1844. 

It required the imagination of M. Cousin to trace the 
connexion between the 'categorical imperatiye* of Kant 
and the French ^charter. What parentage of this subtle 
description will be assigned for the present French con- 
stitution remains to be seen. — ^Kant's ' modesty,' too, is to 
us equally a matter of discoyery. 



Note B. — (See page 48.) 

Wb fail to understand the Tractarian moyement, if we 
regard it as consisting in nothing more than a fondness for 
a little ecclesiastical pageantry. Its root lay deeper — and 
was made up of good and bad. The following is a descrip- 
tion of its purpose, by one who passed through it to some- 
thing worse :— 

< What a sight must this age of ours haye been to an 
earnest belieying man like Newman, who had an eye to 
see it, and an ear to hear its yoices P A foolish Church, 
chattering, parrot-like, old 'notes of which it had forgot 
the meaning ; a dergy, who not only thought not at all, 
but ^whose heayy ignorance, from long imreality, clung 
about them like a garment, and who mistook their fool's- 
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cap and bells for a crown of wisdom, and tlie music of the 
spheres ; selfishness alike recognised, practically, as the 
rule of conduct, and faith in God, in man, in virtue, ex- 
changed for faith in the belly, in fortunes, carriages, lazy 
sofas, and cushioned pews ; Bentham politics and Paley 
religion ; all the thought deserving to be called thought, 
the flowing tide of Germany, and the philosophy of Hume 
and Gibbon ; all the spiritual feeling, the light froth of 
the Wesleyans and Evangelicals ; and the only real stem 
life to be 'found anywhere, in a strong resolved and 
haughty democratic independence, heaving and rolling 
underneath the chaff-spread surface. How was it like to 
fare with the clergy gentlemen, and the Church turned 
respectable, in the struggle with enemies like these. Eras- 
tianism, pluralities, prebendal stalls, and pony-gigging 
parsons — ^what work were they like to make against the 
proud, rugged, intellectual republicanism, with a fire- 
sword between its lips, bidding cant and lies be still ; and 
philosophy, with Niebuhr criticism for a reaping-sickle, 
mowing down their darling story-books ! High time it 
was to move indeed. High time for the Church- warriors 
to look about them, to burnish up their armour, to seize 
what ground was yet remaining. "What time to train for 
the battle. 

* It would not serve to cultivate the intellect. All over 
Europe, since Spinoza wrote, what of strongest intellect 
there was, had gone over to the enemy. Genius was 
choosing its own way, acknowledging no longer the autho- 
rity either of man or document ; and, unless in some way 
or other the heart could be pre-occupied — ^unless the 
Church could win back the love of her children, and tem- 
per them quite dijQferently from the tone in which they 
were now tempered, the cause was lost — ^and for ever. 
So, then they must begin with the clergy. To wean the 
Church from its Erastianism to Militancy, where it might, 
at least, command respect for its sincerity — to wtean the 
bishops from their palaces and lazy carriages, and fashion- 
able families, the clergy from their snug firesides, and 
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marrying and giving in marriage ; this was the first step. 
Slowly then to draw the people out of the whirl of busi- 
ness to thought upon themselves — ^from self-assertion, for 
the clamouring for their rights, and the craving for inde- 
pendence, to almsgiving, to endurance of wrong, to the 
confessional — ^firom doing to praying — ^firom early hours in 
the office, or in the field, to matins and daily service ; this 
was the purpose of the Tract movement. Grod knows, if 
Christianity be tme, a purpose needful enough to get ^- 
filled/— (2%e Nemesis of Faith, 162-154.) This passage 
teems with the conceit of the school from which it ema- 
nates — neverUieless there is some grave truth in it. 



Note C. — (See page 51.) 

'Thebs is one mind common to all individual men. 
Every man is an inlet to the same, and to all of the same. 
He that is once admitted to the right of reason, is made a 
free man of the whole estate. What Plato has thought he 
may think, what a saint has felt he may feel, what has at 
any time befallen any man he can understand. Who hath 
access to this universal mind is a party to all that is or can 
be done, for this is the only and sovereign agent. All 
that Shakespear says of the king, yonder slip of a boy, 
that reads in the comer, feels to be true of himself. Why 
all this deference to Alfred, and Scanderberg, and Gus- 
tavus P Suppose they were virtuous, did they wear out 
virtue P Why should we not have a poetry and philoso- 
phy of insight, and not of tradition, and a religion of reve- 
lation to us, and not the history of theirs ?* In this man- 
ner Mr. Emerson discourses to our youth about * Self- 
reliance* 



Note D. — (See page 63.) 

The italics in this extract are those of Dr. Clarke. 

* Now that the self-existent being is not such a blind 
and unintelligent necessity, but in the most proper sense 
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an understanding and really active being; does not indeed, 
so obviously and directly appear ^ f^ by considerations, a 
j9riori; because (thrdugb ^e imperfection of our facul- 
ties) we know not toherein intelligence consists, nor can 
see the immediate and necessary connexion of it with self- 
existence, as we can that of eternity, infinity, unity, &c. 
But, a posteriori, almost eyery thing in the world demon- 
strates to us this great truth, and affords undeniable argu- 
ments to prove that the world, and all things therein, are 
the eSects of an intelligent and knowing cause. 

And 1st. Since in general there are manifestly in things, 
various kinds of powers, and very different excellences and 
degrees of perfection ; it must needs be, that, in the order 
of causes and effects, the cause must always be more ex- 
cellent than the effect : and consequently tiie self-existent 
being, whatever that be supposed to be, must of necessity 
(being the original of all things) contain in itself the sense 
and highest degree of all the highest perfections of all 
things. Not because tiiat which is self-existent must 
therefore have all possible perfections : (for this, though 
most certainly true in itself, yet cannot be so easily de- 
monstrated, h priori:) but because it is impossible that 
any effect should have any perfection, which was not in 
the cause. For if it had, then that perfection would be 
caused by nothing : which is a plain contradiction. Now, 
an unintelligent being, it is evident, cannot be endowed 
with all the perfections of all things in the world; because 
intelligence is one of those perfections. All things, there- 
fore, cannot arise from an unintelligent original: and 
consequently, the self-existent being must, of necessity, 
be intelligent.' — Discourse concerning the Being and Attri* 
lutes qf Ghd. Prop. viii. 



Note E. — (See page 83.^ 

It is in the following gentle terms that Chalybaus touches 
on the fruitless presumption of the philosophy of Hegel : 
* Shall we, in conclusion, once more return to the inquiry 

P 
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— ^which has already been twice intermpted — ^whether, on 
the one hand, it is not an arrogant assumption on the 
part of philosophic inqxiiry, only to be pardoned for its 
thoughtlessness, that it should strive to raise itself to a 
level with the Absolute — to take the place, (m it were, of 
the Deity, in its pretensions to absolute knowledge; and, on 
the other hand, whether this attempt be not demanded of 
philosophy, if it wiU only he philosophy, and not content 
itself with relative certainty f Hegel, we have seen, an- 
swers this question by asserting a pantheistic identifica- 
tion between man and God ; in which doctrine, taJken in 
its strict and legitimate acceptation, the Deify first arrives 
at the consciousness qf his own existence through hwnan 
intelligence /' The historian is at a loss to see the con- 
sistency of this representation with 'the philosophical 
idea of the Deity,' its tendency being, not to raise 
humanity to the Infinite, so much as to reduce the Infi- 
nite to the level of humanity; and herein, we scarcely 
need say, we agree with him.' — Sistorische JEntwickelung 
der Speculativen Pkilosophie von Ka/nt his Hegel, 4B7. The 
following passages are from the same source, and on the 
same subject : — ' If the principles of Hegel's method be 
carried out to their legitimate consequences, the existence 
of a personal Deity, either in the world or separate from 
it, must be rejected, and resolved (versenkt) into the mere 
knowledge possessed by mankind. The expectation of a 
continued individual existence after death is ridiculed as a 
sensuous and selfish illusion ; and, finally, the distinction 
between good and evil is virtually destroyed, evil being 
regarded as necessary, and good aa only relatively good-«- 
that is, good according to time and circumstances.' — ^p. 413. 
Again : ' What goes by the name of moralily in this sys- 
tem, and as such is thought proper to men, consists in a 
readiness to sink our individual existence into the abyss 
of the Absolute Substance. But this substance being 
itself wholly destitute of love, is not of course entitled to 
such a sacrifice as a duty. For the 40-called goodness of 
this divinity consists in this — ^viz., in satisfying its own 
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desire of activity y by mcessantly creating individual exist- 
ences; its love, in possessing itself in them; and, finally, its 
justice, in the power of manifesting the nothingness of all 
that has been so created — ^that is to say, to annihilate it 
again, according to the principle of Mephistopheles — ' All 
that exists deserves ito be destroyed.' Truly, the God of 
Plato was preferable to this modem Saturn, who feeds 
thus upon his own children ! ' — P. 427. 



Note F. — (See page 91.) 

Some of our readers will be aware, that pantheists generally, 
after the example of Spinoza, make all the acts of their sup- 
posed Deity, whether relating to matter or mind, so many 
acts of pure necessity. (Deum non operari ex libertate 
voluntatis. — JSthic, Par.i., Prop, 32, Corol.i., et Scholium ad 
Prop, 17.) Of course, the subordination of physical causes 
to moral ends, supposed in our argument, can have no 
place in the philosophy of persons who leave nothing 
really moral to the acts performed by the Creator, or by 
any part of the creation. Cede to these persons that they 
do know the sources and laws of the Divine Nature, as 
they assume — that they have been, in fact, behind, or be- 
yond, the nature of Deity, and have there seen all that 
does and must regulate its actions ; and it would of course 
be great presumption to questionany conclusions announced 
by them. But the difficulty is to persuade oneself that 
our poor nature has ever attained to the knowledge neces- 
sary to warrant such inferences. Even this theory does 
not secure us against the possibihty of miracles ; it only 
secures that they can never happen so as to subserve any 
of the wise and good purposes which men have been dis- 
posed to ascribe to them. This, indeed, appears to have 
been the doctrine of Fichte on this subject, whose system, 
if not to be described as pantheism, often seems to verge 
very nearly upon it. He does not deny the possibility of 
miracles, but precludes them, by precludiug the necessity 
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of a reyelation ; and maintains, tliat it is not possible that 
any apparent miracle should be snch as to demonstrate 
that it comes firom the First Cause, the possibility of its 
coming firom some subordinate, and it may be untrust- 
worthy cause, being always abundantly conceiyable. The 
fair translation of this latter objection is, that men should 
not be expected to confide in any seeming miracle as real, 
BO long as it is in any way possible to discard it as a fiction 
— ^in a word, faith in this direction can never be a duty, 
except as it becomes unavoidable, aad so ceases to be a 
virtue! — Kritih allerOffenharung: Johann Gottlieb Fichte's 
Sammtliche'' Werke, voL iii., passim. 



Note G. — (See page 127.) 

Mb. Blanco White, in a letter appended to the Ber. 
James Martineau's 'Sationale of Eeligious Inquiry,' 
(pp. 127, 128,) says :— 

' I wish to request the serious attention of men, not 
totally blinded by the spirit of orthodoxy, to a passage in 
the Old Testament, which clearly proves the inferior value, 
as evidence, which Moses, or whoever was the writer of 
the Book of Deuteronomy (c. 13), sets on miracles. 'If there 
arise among you a prophet or a dreamer of dreams, and 
giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder 
come to pass, whereof he spake imto thee, saying, let us 
go after other Grods, which thou hast not known, aad let us 
serve them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the word of that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord your 
Grod proveth you, to know whether you love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul. Te 
shall walk after the Lord your Grod, and fear him, and 
keep his commandments, and obey his voice, and ye shall 
serve him, and cleave unto him, and that prophet or that 
dreamer of dreams shall be put to death.' This ratumale of 
miraculous evidence deserves a degree of consideration from 
those who Gon&idfft revelation to depend on miracles which 
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they certainly have not bestowed upon it. It discloses some- 
thing very extraordinary relating to God, but, at the same 
time, most important in regard to miraculous evidence. 
According to this oracu^ur writer, God, after having esta- 
blished a religion by miracles, may happen, to assist false 
prophets in the performance of really miraculous works — 
or, at least, may connive at the productions of signs and 
wonders perfectly undistinguishable from miracles, with a 
view to try wheliier a people's belief in their religion is 
proof against the same kind of evidence which made them 
embrace it.' 

No healthy-minded man, we think, can read the Letter 
from which the above extract is taken, without perceiving 
that to its author the idea of an external and historical 
revelation was as a species of nightmare. By every sort 
of expedient that his conscience could be brought to ap- 
prove does he struggle on, if by any means he may escape 
from the acknowledgment of such an authority. In this 
passage, it could not be pretended that the prophet sup- 
posed was other than a false prophet; nor could it be 
shown that the ' sign .or wonder,' in this case, was anything 
more than such an appearance or coincidence as a skilftd 
impostor might devise. Nevertheless, the impression 
which the argument is intended to convey seems to be, 
that God himself sent signs among the people adapted to 
lead them into fatal errors — signs quite as strong as were 
•those which he had wrought before them in attestation of 
his own truth — ^whereas, the reason assigned for the con- 
duct enjoined on the people, at such a juncture, points to 
a directly opposite ccmclusion. They were to resist such 
a wonder-worker, and to put him to death, ' because,' says 
the historian, ' he hath spoken to turn you away from the 
Lord your God, which brought you out of the land of 
JEgypty and redeemed you out of the house of hondage, to 
thrust thee out of the way which the Lord thy God com* 
manded thee to walk in.' So that the comparison comes 
to be between God himself, as speaking to this people, and 
this false prophet as speaking to them ; and between the 
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wonders wMcIi attended the deliverance from- Egypt, and 
such subtle frauds or predictions as a deceiver might 
practise. The design of the writer is not to show *■ the 
inferior value* of the evidence supplied by 'miracle/ as 
compared with moral evidence, but the inferior weight of 
any sign that might be given by false pretenders to a 
Divine authority, as compared with the signs which had 
attested the claims of Jehovah as the deliverer of his people. 
This, however, may be taken as a fair specimen of the sort 
of reasoning which suffices to make some men unbelievers. 
Our Lord supposes, precisely in the same manner, that his 
own miracles would be confronted by the doings of false 
prophets and false Christs. The conclusions which follow 
legitimately from the passage in Deuteronomy, are — first, 
that miracles are a part of th^ proof of a divine revelation ; 
second, that real miracles, sucji as were attendant on the 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt, do not go along with 
flELlse doctrine ; and, third, that only persons who are in an 
unsound state of moral and religious feeling are in danger 
of being seduced by false signs into the adoption of false 
opinions. We may remark that n^ and riBio, rendered a 
' sign' or a ' wonder,' are quite consonant with this in- 
terpretation. 

Note H. — (See page 129.) 

We give the following extract from Schleiermacher, as 
presenting the mildest form in which this open or virtual 
rejection of the Old Testament is set forth by German 
writers, (GlaubeTislehre, § 132. Zusatz) — 

* l%e Old Testament 8criptv/res are indebted for their 
place in our Bihle^ partly to the quotations from them in 
the New; partly to the historical connexions between the 
Christian worship and the Jewish synagogue ; but they do 
7U>t for this reason share the normal authority or the in- 
spiration belonging to the New,* 

This is his proposition; then follow these remarks, in 
explanation and defence of it :— > 
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* In speaking of the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
we must first of aD distinguish between the law and the 
prophets. If the apostle is right in describilig the law as 
a divine ordinance, indeed, but yet as a something inter- 
vening between the promise made to the seed of Abraham 
and its fulfilment (Gal. iii. 19) ; and in maintaining, be- 
yond this, that it was wanting in that power of the Spirit 
^m which alone the Christian life proceeds (B/om. 
vii. 6, &c., and viii. 3) ; then it cannot be asserted that the 
law was given by inspiration of this same Spirit, of whom 
Paul says that he is not imparted by the law and the 
works of the law (Gal. iii. 2); but on the contrary is sent 
at once into our hearts by God, in virtue of our connexion 
with Christ. In the same way, Christ, when speaking of 
the descent of this Spirit, with whose witness he asso- 
ciates that of his disciples (John, xiv. 26, and xv. 26, 27), 
never describes it as in any sense whatever the return of 
an influence which had abeady been present once before, 
but had disappeared for an interval. But with the law 
stand intimately connected all the historical books of the 
legal economy. For if yre place the prophecies relating to 
the Messiah in contrast with the law, as that which is 
farthest removed from it (the law), and nearest to Chris- 
tianity, no one surely can assert that the historical books 
of the Jews contained rather a history of Messianic pro- 
phecy than a history of the law. By far the largest part, 
too, of the prophetical writings, has reference to the legal 
economy, and the relations of the nation as such; and the 
spirit firom which they proceed is no other than the com- 
mon spirit of the nation, and is therefore not the Christian 
spirit, which, as the one, must tend to break down the 
middle wall of partition between this people and other 
nations. We have, then, the Messianic prophecy only 
left ; this portion alone of the Old Testament can claim 
inspiration, in our sense of it. But here we have to bear in 
mind, that the prophets rose to predictions of this class only 
at certain times; and that it is in reference to such favoured 
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seasonfl alone that the spirit which animated and impelled 
them is called the Holy Spirit (2 Peter, i. 21). We jnstly 
oondnde, therefore, that even in these ca^es they did mcA 
partake of inspiration in the strict sense; that itiey vera 
inspired only in as far as this common spirit, united with 
their felt need of redemption, expressed itself in aaticip»- 
tions of a more inward and spiritual devotion, and ihxis 
contained in itself, and could awaken and maintain in 
others, the highest degree of susceptibility to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

' In the second place, as to the normatiye authority 
ascribed to the Old Testament (looking first at the results), 
there is no denying, in the main, that the pious feeling of 
evangelical Christians generally has recognised a broad 
distinction between the two classes of sacred writings. 
Even the noblest Psalms always contain a something which. 
Christian piety cannot appropriate as its purest expression; 
so that a man must, as it were, deceive himself by a series 
of unconscious additions and subtractions, if he would con- 
struct out of the prophets and the Psalms ^a Christian 
doctrine concerning God. On the other side, an excessive 
preference for the employment of Old Testament passages, 
as expressions for the pious consciousness, is almost inva- 
riably found associated with a legal cast of opinion, or a 
servile reverence of the letter. 

* Finally, as to the normatic use of the Old Testament, 
considered in its critical aspect : — ^there are very few Chris- 
tian doctrines, certainly, which divines did not at one 
period attempt to support by quotations from the Old 
Testament. But how can we imagine it possible that any- 
thing relating to the doctrine of Eedemption by Christ 
should have been so plainly set forth during a period of 
mere surmise, as to be capable of being used with advan- 
tage by the side of what Christ himself communicated to 
his disciples, after the completion of his redeeming work ! 
Or, again, if any one says that he can conceive of the 
possibility of this by means of inspiration; how was 
it, then, we ask, that the Bedeemer, and the announce- 
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ment lie made of the kingdom of God, did not meet 
with a very different reception among that part of the 
nation acquainted with the Scriptures? On this sup- 
position the effect would not by any means correspond to 
the cause to which it is ascribed. The history of theo- 
logy shows plainly enough how extensively this effort 
to discover our Christian faith in the Old Testament has 
operated, partly to injure our application of exegesis, 
and partly to hinder and perplex with useless compli- 
cations, the development of Christian doctrine and the 
controversies arising in connexion with more accurate 
definitions concerning it. We may expect to date a fun- 
damental improvement from the time when Old Testament 
proofs for doctrines peculiarly Chnstian shall be alto- 
gether abandoned, and doctrines, which must look for sup- 
port almost wholly to such passages, shall be quite set 
aside. 

'But if a custom whic^ has so long obtained in the 
Church is to be reformed, we are necessarily called on to 
show in what way such a practice could have arisen. 
There are two reasons on which the usage of placing these 
tyro collections of books, externally on the same level, may 
be said to rest. First, that not only Christ himself and 
the Apostles preached to the people on certain selected 
passages of the Old Testament, which were publicly read, 
but that this practice was continued subsequently in the 
assemblies of the Christians, before the New Testament 
canon was determined, and even afterwards. But it can- 
not be deduced from this, that an employment of the Old 
Testament, equally with the New, for homilitic purposes, 
was intended to continue even now; or that we must 
reckon it among the corruptions of the Church, if Chris- 
tians of our day are no longer so familiar with the Old 
Testament as with the New. On the contrary, it lies in 
the very nature of the case, that the Old Testament must 
gradually fall more and more into the shade, in os far as 
its value in the Church depends simply on this historical 
connexion ; and, least of all, can any such connexion be 
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security for the normal authority or the inspiratioii of 
these books. The passages in Paul's writmg« wliich tes- 
tify to the utility of the Old Testament Scriptures, (Rom. 
XT. 4; 1 Cor. X. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 16;) refer clilefly to this 
use of them, and the fireedom which even th.e Apostle 
allows himself in his employment of them, agrees per- 
fectly with what we have said, so that Paul is oxxr wit- 
ness to show that we now no longer require proo& o£ this 
kind. 

'The second reason is, that Christ and the Apostles 
themselves point to the Old Testament scriptures as to a 
Divine authority in favour of Christianity. But it does 
not, by any means, follow from this, that we, for our faith, 
stiU stand in need of these early intimations and fore- 
shadowings, now that we have had experience of the actual 
event ; and the ISew Testament approves of men's ceas- 
ing to beHeve on such testimonies (John iv. 42), when 
they have obtained immediate certainty by their own ob- 
servation. Still, it is essential, of course, to hJatoTicai 
truth and completeness, that those writings should be pre- 
served, to which Christ, and those who first announced 
his gospel, have appealed. But this can extend to scarcely 
anything more than the prophetical books and the Psalms; 
hence the justification of the practice of subjoining th^e 
as an appendix to the New Testament. But since these 
writings did not exist in a separate form in the time of 
Christ, but only as parts of the sacred collection, and it is 
frequently only as such that they are quoted, and since 
we have instances, also, of individual quotations from other 
books of the Old Testament besides these ; there can be 
no objection (though the Old Testament cannot possibly 
be regarded by us as an indivisible whole in the same 
way as it was by the Jewish nation) to giving it in its 
completeness along with the New Testament. Only the 
true state of the case, the real significance of their rela- 
tionship, would be much more correctly indicated, if the 
Old Testament followed the New as an appendix^ since 
their present position sets up unequivocally the demand 
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that we should work our way through the whole Old Tes- 
tament, in order to be able to enter by the right road, 
upon the New.' 

The proposition heading these remarks he places at the 
close of his section on the New Testament, its authority, 
&c., as a postscript or additional clause, to justify himself 
for having spoken in the section of his theology which re- 
lates to scripture of the New Testament only. He has 
made it designedly, he says, a mere postscript, because, when 
the difference between the Old and New Testament shall 
be uniyersally acknowledged, it will become superfluous ; 
but as isuch a period is distant, he would not renture to 
insert in a system of theology a doctrine, deviating so much 
from the commonly received opinion, as a main proposi- 
tion. An excessive preference for the use of Old Testament 
passages for the purposes of Christian edification, arises 
in two different quarters on opposite grounds ; it is found 
among those who place comparatively slight value on what 
is peculiar to Christianity, and on the other side, among 
those who recognise saving truth in it, and in it alone. It 
is only against the latter dass, he says, that he endeavours 
to make good his positions, the others lie beyond his 
province. On the whole, however, our readers will per- 
ceive, that if Schleiermacher is fitted to do any service to 
our English theology, as some persons seem to suppose, it 
must be a service of a very mixed description, and rendered 
sometimes Jby the aid of reasoning singularly weak. 
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